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The Editorial Board of the American Journal qf 
Semitic Languages and Literatures regretfully places 
on record the death, on May 12, 1919, of Profes¬ 
sor Crawford Howell Toy, A.M., LL.D. Professor 
Toy’s long service in Harvard University, his thor¬ 
oughly scientific attitude, and his generous and 
kindly spirit, together with his numerous and valu¬ 
able contributions to the scholarly literature of his 
subject, have given him world-wide recognition, and 
make it a privilege to honor his memory. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF PROFESSOR TOY 

By George F. Moore 
H arvard University 

Crawford Howell Toy was born in Norfolk, Va., March 23, 1836. 
His preparatory studies were made at the Norfolk Academy. At 
the age of sixteen he entered the University of Virginia, where, at 
the end of a four-year course, he took the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1856. 1 Among his teachers \frere Gesner Harrison in Greek and 
Latin, and William B. Rogers (afterward of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) in physics. For the next three years he 
remained in Charlottesville, teaching in the Albemarle Institute, a 
school for young ladies, and doubtless took advantage of the academic 
vicinage to carry on his own studies. He entered the newly founded 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, South Carolina, 
at its opening session in the autumn of 1859, and in one year absorbed, 
it is said, three-quarters of the instruction then offered in the sem¬ 
inary, distinguishing himself in all his courses. His purpose was to 
become a foreign missionary. With this in view he was ordained 
to the Baptist ministry at Charlottesville, Va., in June, 1860; and 

1 The following honorary degrees were later conferred on him: D.D., Wake Forest 
CoUege, N.C., 1872; LL.D.. Howard OoUege, Ala.. 18&2; University of North Carolina. 
1889; Harvard University. 1904. 
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was under appointment to go to Japan when the political commo¬ 
tions ensuing upon the election of Lincoln (November, 1860), with 
the mutterings of secession, decided the Missionary Board not to 
send out any new missionaries. For a moment ,Tqy thought of 
going on his own account, but the swift movement of events put such 
a plan out of his head. 1 

In October, 1861, he went into the Confederate army as a private 
in the Norfolk Artillery Blues, but before long be w&s made a chap¬ 
lain. A letter from a former fellow-student to Broadus, dated 
Hamilton’s Crossing, Va., March 30, 1863, tells: 

I saw Toy ten days ago. He is chaplain in the Fifty-third Georgia 
Regiment, Seemes’ [sic] Brigade, 2 -McLaws’ Division, and is quartered near 
here. Is looking very well, and seems to be enjoying himself. His Syrian 
books are in Norfolk, and he has therefore been compelled to fall back on 
German for amusement. 

Toy was with his division in Longstreet’s Corps at Gettysburg, 
where it was in the hottest of the fighting on the second day and 
suffered heavy losses. In Lee’s retreat he was left behind with the 
surgeons who remained with the wounded of his brigade, and was 
taken prisoner. He was confined at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, until 
December, when he was exchanged and rejoined the army. From 
September, 1864, to April, 1865, when the buildings of the university 
were burned by Federal cavalry, he was professor of natural philos¬ 
ophy in the University of Alabama, then a training school for the 
Confederate army, teaching applied mathematics.* In the academic 
year 1865-66 he taught Greek in the University of Virginia as a 
licentiate. The two following years, 1866-68, were spent in Berlin, 3 
where he studied the Semitic languages, especially Arabic, under 

* An extract from a letter of Toy to Professor Broadus of the seminary at Greenville, 
S. C., dated Nov: 25, 1860, Is of interest in this connection: “ I suppose you are a seces¬ 
sionist. You have seen the action of the Alabama brethren. I hope Dr. Boyce [the 
president, who was in the North on a mission to collect funds for the seminary] will 
disentangle himself from New York before South Carolina leaves the Union. You aU 
seem inclined to snub us in Virginia, hardly willing that we should enter the Southern 
Confederacy. In that case we shall have to put ourselves on our dignity, and rely on 
our prestige and our tobacco. But I hope we shall stand together."—A. T. Robertson, 
Life and Lettere of John Albert Broadue (1901), p. 178. 

* Paul J. Semmes, In whose brigade the Fifty-third Georgia was through the battles 
in the Peninsula in 1862 and thereafter. Semmes was mortally wounded at Gettysburg, 
July 2. 

* It is not without interest that C. A. Briggs was a student in the University of 
Virginia from 1857-60 and in Berlin from 1866-69. 
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Roediger and Dieterici, and Sanskrit with Weber; he also heard 
Dorner in theology, but apparently no courses in the Old Testament. 

After his return Toy. became professor of Greek in Furman 
University, Greenville, South Carolina, and taught in it from Jan¬ 
uary to July, 1869. * In May of that year he was appointed professor 
of Old Testament interpretation and oriental languages 1 in the 
theological seminary in the same place, and entered upon his duties 
in the autumn. His inaugural address, on the “ Claims of Biblical 
Interpretation on Baptists,” shows that he had not been infected 
by the germs of criticism. After dwelling on the special obligations 
of Baptists to the Scripture, “because of our complete dependence 
on tiie Bible,” and laying down corresponding principles of inter¬ 
pretation, he continues: “A fundamental principle of our herme¬ 
neutics must be that the Bible, its real assertions being known, is 
in every iota of its substance absolutely and infallibly true.” 

Toy taught in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary for 
ten years, accompanying it in its removal from Greenville to Louis¬ 
ville, Ky., in 1877. Besides his own subjects, the illness or absence 
of one or another of. his colleagues made it necessary for him to 
teach, at different times, the Greek New Testament (1868), biblical 
introduction (1871), and “Latin theology” (1876), under which 
title those who elected the subject studied Turretin's Institutes and 
read selections from Thomas Aquinas. 

According to the account of the matter given by Broadus* Toy's 
first departures from the pattern of orthodoxy were well-meaning 
attempts, in the interpretation of the Old Testament, to establish 
a harmony between its statements and the teachings of modern 
geology, astronomy, and ethnology; his further declension is attrib¬ 
uted to his acceptance of the evolutionary views of Darwin and 
acquaintance with the writings of Wellhausen and Kuenen, who 
applied the doctrine of evolution to the Old Testament. This is 
a schematic explanation of the ravages of the “higher criticism” 
among American scholars; Darwin and Wellhausen became a for¬ 
mula for the fans et origo malorum . As a history of a particular 

1 After two or three years "oriental languages" disappears from the title. 

* John A. Broadus, Memoir of James Petiaru Boyce, D.D., LL.D., etc., 1803. See 
also J. R. Sampey, "Brief History of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary," in 
the Review and Expositor, January, 1910. 
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case its value is correspondingly diminished, especially in a palpably 
apologetic and otherwise not altogether accurate context. 1 In a 
more general way, however, it is not improbable that Toy's first 
difficulties with the infallibility of Scripture were scientific rather 
than historical; it was the experience of many in that generation, 
and the more likely in his case because of his strong interest in 
natural science. Of Kuenen there will be occasion to speak in a 
later connection. 

Before the end of the first year of the seminary in Louisville 
(1877-78) some of his colleagues became much concerned about 
Toy's teachings and their influence on the students, and they ex¬ 
horted him to avoid the incendiary questions of biblical criticism 
—a reticence which inquisitive students made impossible. The 
concern grew to alarm in the following year, and the apprehension 
of Boyce and Broadus for the reputation and prosperity of the 
seminary was doubtless made the keener by attacks from outside. 
Professor Toy, who had been contributing week by week to the 
Sunday School Times an exposition of the Sunday-school lessons, 
interpreted the persecuted and afflicted servant of Jehovah in Isaiah 
53, not as directly predictive of the vicarious sufferings of Christ, 
but as referring primarily to Israel, more especially to the godly 
Israel within Israel, as in Isa. 49:3 and elsewhere in this part of the 
book. This by no means novel exegesis provoked a violent denun¬ 
ciation from the Christian Intelligencer , in the r61e of inquisitor 
haereticae pravitatis which the editors of denominational newspapers 
in those days often assumed. 8 The clamor against the Sunday 
School Times for publishing such pernicious misinterpretations of 
Scripture was an unmistakable warning to the institution which 
•harbored their author. In this situation Professor Toy laid before 
the trustees at their meeting in May, 1879, a statement of his views, 
and at the same time put at their disposal his resignation, which 

1 Weilhausen’s Geeehichte was published in 1878, and it is hardly likely that either 
it or the articles on the composition of the Hexateuch in the Jahrb&cher far deuteche 
Theologie (1876-77) had so immediate an echo in Louisville. Darwin's "most important 
works" did not appear "about that time"; the Origin of Specie* was published twenty 
years before, in 1850, the Deeeent of Man In 1871. 

* The interpretation was branded as "rationalistic stuff," a base surrender to"un¬ 
believing, Christ-hating Jews and infidel neologists,” with more rant of the same kind. 
See The Independent , May 1, 1870, p. 15; May 29, p. 14. 
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was at once accepted. In the existing temper of the denomination 
on which the seminary was dependent both for students and funds, 
the separation of Professor Toy from the seminary was inevitable, 
and it is to be said to the credit of all immediately concerned that 
it was effected at least with dignity. A newspaper controversy 
followed, especially in the columns of the Religious Herald of Rich¬ 
mond, the action of the president and the trustees being condemned 
by some of Toy’s friends and former pupils, and on the side of the 
authorities defended as the only course the seminary could consist¬ 
ently take. 

Having no outlook in his own calling, Toy went to New York, 
where he found very modest employment in the office of the Inde¬ 
pendent . After a few months spent in this makeshift occupation, 
he was called to the chair of Hebrew and other oriental languages in 
Harvard University. W. Robertson Smith, professor of oriental 
languages and Old. Testament exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, had recently been invited to this chair, but the ecclesi¬ 
astical proceedings to deprive him of his professorship which had 
been in progress since 1876 not having reached a final decision, he 
felt it his duty to hold on in Scotland. The newspaper discussion 
over Professor Toy’s case opportunely brought to President Eliot’s 
notice the American scholar whose critical opinions had involved 
him in similar trouble, and after getting what information he could 
from others, he sought Toy out in his narrow journalistic quarters 
in New York, and by an interview with him promptly satisfied him¬ 
self that both in learning and in spirit he had found the kind of man 
he wanted. 

The chair to which Professor Toy was called was by its title and 
in the intent of the foundation what we should now call a professor¬ 
ship of Semitic languages, among which Hebrew traditionally held 
the foremost place; and its first incumbent, Stephen Sewall, had in 
his time considerable reputation for his attainments.in this field; 
but for a good while it had been actually no more than a chair for 
the Old Testament in the Divinity School. Professor Toy took his 
commission in a larger way, and laid the foundations of a depart¬ 
ment of the Semitic languages and literatures. 
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The time seemed auspicious for such an enterprise. The noise 
that was made about the “higher criticism” brought the Old Testa¬ 
ment into the focus of controversial interest, and there was an 
extraordinary revival of the study of Hebrew, not only in seminaries 
and colleges, but in summer schools and correspondence classes. 1 
Arabic, as the sine qua non of Semitic philology, felt the effect of this 
new stimulus. There was great curiosity, also, about the revela¬ 
tions that were coming from the Assyrian monuments and libraries, 
and sanguine expectations that the solution of all manner of religious, 
historical, and .linguistic problems was waiting to be deciphered from 
cuneiform texts. 

Toy, at first single-handed, offered courses not only in the 
Hebrew language and the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
introduction, and the history of the Hebrew religion with com¬ 
parison of other Semitic religions, but in Arabic, and in Moham¬ 
medan history (the Caliphates); and from time to time, as students 
offered themselves, in Ethiopic, the Phoenician inscriptions, and 
other subjects. In 1882, David Gordon Lyon, a pupil of Toy’s at 
Greenville and Louisville, who, since leaving the seminary in the 
summer of 1879, had been pursuing-his studies in Germany, par¬ 
ticularly in Assyrian, was appointed Hollis Professor of Divinity, and 
became Professor Toy’s colleague in the Semitic field, taking part 
of the instruction in Hebrew and Aramaic, as well as Assyrian, and 
Old Testament history. Even after this distribution Professor Toy 
did a great deal of teaching, and though, from the nature of the 
subjects taught, most of his courses had but a slender attendance, 
he attracted some of the best students in the college, among them 
men whose special interests lay in other fields. 

He was an admirable teacher, exact in his own knowledge of the 
matter, orderly in its disposition, lucid in exposition, patient with 
stupidity and even with opinionatedness, taking a warm personal 
interest in his pupils and an encouraging estimate of their abilities 
and possibilities, and setting them a high example of love of learning 
and single-minded pursuit of truth, whithersoever the quest might 
lead. His character and the spirit and method of his instruction were 
themselves an education in the true aims and temper of scholarship. 

1 In this revival no one had so large a part as Professor (afterward President) William 
Rainey Harper, whose enthusiasm and pedagogic skill were irresistible. 
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Both in the Faculty of Divinity and the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences Professor Toy at once became a man of influence by his 
clear apprehension and sound judgment in academic problems. He 
rendered efficient service also on the Administrative Board of the 
Graduate School and on the Library Council. 

Professor Toy for many years took an active prirt in learned 
societies, especially the American Philological Association, of which 
he was* for one year the president, the American Oriental Society, 
in which' he filled the offices of recording secretary and of president, 
and the Society of Biblical Literature. He was the founder and 
leading spirit in two local societies, the Harvard Biblical' Club 
(1881) made up of the teachers of the Old and New Testaments in 
the institutions in the vicinity of Boston and other students in this 
field, and a small club for the study of the history of religions (1891) 
which has counted among its members some of the most distinguished 
scholars in the University—philologists, archaeologists, and anthro¬ 
pologists. Under the auspices of this club, in 1912, a volume of 
Studies in the Ifistory of Religions was presented to Professor Toy by 
his “pupils, colleagues, and friends,” to which was appended a bibliog¬ 
raphy of Professor Toy’s writings (not including book notices and 
unsigned articles), by Mr. Harry Wolfson. 

During his long term of active service Toy four times had leave 
of absence for a year, 1 and most of this time was spent abroad. 
The winter of 1887-88 he was in Egypt, where he occupied himself 
not only with contemporary Moslem civilization and the remains of 
its antiquity, but with the spoken Arabic of the country, upon the 
pronunciation of which he subsequently read a paper before the 
Oriental Society. Upon his return in 1888 he married Miss Nancy 
Saunders of Norfolk, Va., who survives him. In September, 1909, 
he retired and devoted himself to completing a work he had long 
had in hand, the Introduction to the History of Religions , published 
in 1913. Failing eyesight and declining health prevented the 
execution of other plans. He died in Cambridge, May 12, 1919. 

Professor Toy had a great capacity for work, and his energies 
were well directed, deliberate, and persistent. Besides his teach¬ 
ing and his own writing, he was one of the editors of the New 

» 1887—88, 1894-95, 1901-2, 1908-^9. 
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World throughout its decade of existence (1890-1900), and con¬ 
tributed to it many articles and reviews, the first on the life and work 
of Abraham Kuenen (1892), and the last a memorial of his colleague 
and fellow-editor, Professor Charles Carroll Everett (1900). The 
Harvard Theological Review (1908-) also had in him an experienced 
counsellor and highly valued contributor. He was one of the active 
editors of the Jewish Encyclopedia (12 vols., 1901-5), having for 
his particular charge the department of Hebrew philology and 
Hellenistic literature; and while he wrote little for it himself, he put 
a great deal of time and labor into the revision of the many articles 
to which his editorial initial is affixed as a kind of imprimatur. To 
the Encyclopaedia Biblica he contributed some important articles 
(Ecclesiasticus, Ezekiel, Proverbs, Sirach, Wisdom Literature, Book 
of Wisdom), and on several of these books he furnished articles also 
to the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Professor Toy’s early interests were largely in the field of Semitic 
comparative grammar, and a number of papers, beginning in 1876, 
chiefly in the Transactions of the American Philological Association 
bear witness to studies in this subject, 1 They are for the most part 
a critical r£sum6 of current hypotheses and discussions, rather than 
original researches. To the Journal of the Society of Biblical Liter¬ 
ature and Exegesis he contributed from time to time various pieces 
of investigation upon which he was engaged. 3 

His lasting reputation among scholars, however, rests upon his 
larger works in the field of Old Testament interpretation and the 
history of religion. The earliest of these was the translation and 
revision of the commentary on Samuel in the Lange series, in col¬ 
laboration wijh his colleague, Professor Broadus, 1 Toy taking the 
critical and exegetical part of the work, and leaving the homiletical 


* The following partial list of titles indicates the scope of these studies: "Hebrew 
Verb-Etymology”; "The Nominal Basis of the Hebrew Verb"; "Modal Development 
of the Shemitic Verb"; "The Hebrew Verb-termination un"; "The Home of the 
Primitive Semitic Race." Several papers of similar character, of most of which only 
abstracts were printed, were read before the American Oriental Society, e.g., "Noun 
Inflections in the Sabean" (1885); "Guygrd's Theory of Semitic Internal Plurals," etc. 

t"The Babylonian Element in Ezekiel" (1881); "Date of the Korah Psalms" 
(1884); "The Asaph Psalms" (1886); "Rise of Hebrew Psalm-Writing" (1887); "The 
Earliest Form of the Sabbath" (1899); "Evil Spirits In the Bible" (1890), etc. 

* The Booke of Samuel. By Christian Friedrich David Erdmann; translated, en¬ 
larged, and edited by C. H. Toy and J. A. Broadus, 1877. 
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and practical to Broadus. Erdmann’s commentary is an egregi- 
ously bad specimen of a bad kind, and made Toy’s task peculiarly 
difficult. The book is translated with scrupulous fidelity, the 
editor’s additions and emendations being interspersed in the* text 
in brackets or appended in notes. In the footnotes to the trans¬ 
lations, he records the various readings of the Septuagint and other 
versions, and frequently those of Hebrew manuscripts, besides many 
conjectural emendations, chiefly from Thenius, Bottcher, and Well- 
hausen, with which the German author had not troubled himself. 
Many grammatical and lexical observations, frequently corrections 
of Erdmann’s lapses, are also added. It was doubtless a useful 
exercise to have to go over in this minute way the whole critical and 
exegetical apparatus; but before it was done, the effort to make a 
worthless book worth something by a kind of supercommentary 
must have been a weariness of the flesh and vexation of spirit. 

In the ripeness of his learning and the fullness of his powers, 
Toy produced the commentary on Proverbs in the International 
Critical Commentary (1899), and, in the same year, a critical edition 
of the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, and a new English translation of the 
same book with notes, both in the. series edited by Paul Haupt. 1 

Both books were doubtless of his own choosing. The “ wisdom” 
of the Jews had always had a special attraction for him by a kind of 
affinity of mind and temper with the Hebrew sages; and Ezekiel, 
one of the keys to the modem understanding of the history of the 
Jewish religion, had engaged his studies in the earliest period of his 
life in Cambridge, if not before. In conformity with the diverse 
plans of the two series, the works have a widely different character, 
but both in their several ways gave equal opportunity for his peculiar 
talent; it would be difficult to say whether it appears to better 
advantage in the selection of essentials and the lucid brevity of 
exposition in Ezekiel or in the comprehensive erudition of the 
Proverbs. 

In editing the Hebrew text of Ezekiel, Toy had a recent pre¬ 
cursor in Cornill, whose radical reconstruction of the text was 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. New York, 1899. 
The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel: Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text, with Notee. Leipzig, 
Baltimore, London, 1899. The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel: a New Englieh Translation, 
with Explanatory Notes. Leipzig, Baltimore, London, 1899. 
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accompanied by an ample—it might almost be said a complete— 
critical apparatus. Toy undertook a more modest and more practi¬ 
cable task: not an attempt to reconstruct the book as it came from 
the hands.of the author—an effort which could only result, as it did 
in ComilPs hands, in an uncritical contamination of recensions— 
but the emendation of the Hebrew standard text in places where it 
is evidently corrupt, by the aid of the versions or by conjecture. 
The notes give briefly the occasion for the emendation and the 
grounds on which it is suggested. The work is done with judicious 
conservatism. Toy never fell into the error, so common in critics 
or commentators, of assuming that every text we do not under¬ 
stand must be corrupt; he made reasonable allowance for the defects 
of our understanding. The translation of the emended text, with 
the concise explanatory notes that accompany it, serves admirably 
to make the writings of the obscure prophet intelligible to the 
English reader; while, taken together with the edition of the Hebrew 
text and the accompanying Critical notes, it is no less valuable to 
the scholar. In the Proverbs, also, a new translation is given of 
each group of aphorisms, or of single unconnected distichs, with an 
exegetical commentary. The larger scale and different purpose of 
the volume gave room for more extended comment, and in par¬ 
ticular called for a fuller discussion of textual and philological 
problems, as well as for the exhibition of the history of criticism 
and exegesis, which is very inadequately represented in many recent 
commentaries. In this part of the work, wide and exact learning 
and sobriety of judgment are equally notable. Both works stand 
in the front rank of modern commentaries, and reflect high honor 
on American biblical scholarship. 

In the critical and exegetical class falls also Toy’s first important 
independent work, the volume on Quotations in the New Testament 
(1884). In this volume, following the order of the New Testament 
books, the quotations from the Old Testament are compared with 
the Hebrew text and the Greek version, the differences between the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint and the relation of the New Testament 
text to both are discussed, and the original meaning of the passage 
in its Old Testament context as well as the use made of it in the 
New explained, thus furnishing a kind of double commentary on the 
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quotations, which may be conveniently consulted on any particular 
passage. • This is, however, not the author's main purpose. He 
would have his work taken as a methodical investigation of the way 
in which the Old Testament is interpreted and applied by the 
writers of the New, the outcome of which is that the latter used the 
Old Testament after the’ manner of the Jewish exegesis of their 
time, and that the peculiarities of their interpretation are chiefly 
due to their peculiar messianic beliefs. It follows that the New 
Testament interpretation and application of a passage from the Old 
Testament cannot determine the true meaning and intent of the 
latter. The bearing of all this on the assertion, so often and so 
loudly > reiterated in the controversies of those days, that critical 
and exegetical questions are settled once for all by the authority of 
Christ and the apostles, is obvious, especially in its application to 
messianic prophecy and New Testament fulfilment; while behind all 
lies the infallibility of the Bible and the doctrine of inspiration. 
On the positive side the quotations, as interpreted by the authors of 
the New Testament, form, as Toy points out, an important connect¬ 
ing link between the religion of the Old Testament and Christianity. 

To account for the cases m which the quotation in the New 
Testament differs from both the Massoretic text and the Septuagint, 
Professor Toy resorts to the hypothesis that such quotations are 
derived from a current Aramaic version. Differing from Bohl, who 
first elaborated the theory of an Aramaic “Volksbibel” in the time 
of Christ, Toy believes that the intermediary version was not a 
written translation, parallel to the Septuagint, but an oral Targum. 
In neither form did this solution find acceptance among scholars, 
and the problem itself would now be formulated in a different way. 
The question what text of the Greek Old Testament the authors 
of the New Testament had before them in any particular quotation 
is put aside by the assumption that the Vatican manuscript (B) 
presents a text “substantially identical with that of the first cen¬ 
tury"; and practically the comparison is between Westcott and 
Hort for the New Testament and Tischendorf for the Old. The 
progress of Septuagint criticism since this volume was published has 
put this problem also in a different light, and precludes such a con¬ 
venient simplification. 
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The History of the Religion of Israel: An OH Testament Primer, 
was published in 1882 by the Unitarian Sunday School Society as a 
textbook for Sunday schools. It includes not only the Old Testa¬ 
ment history with its continuation down to the Christian era, but 
a half-dozen lessons on the Talmud and other Jewish literature, the 
history of the Jews in the Middle Ages, Mendelssohn, and modem 
reform. For the Old Testament part it is a brief and popular pres¬ 
entation of the views of Kuenen and of his popularizers, Oort and 
Hooykaas. 1 

Most of the scholars who in that decade were finding their way 
to the new criticism and consequent reconstruction of the history of 
the Hebrew religion started from substantially the position of Ewald, 
whence a single, though very radical, step—the transposition of the 
Book of Origins and the legislation that went with it from the first 
place to the last in the chronology of the sources—brought them to 
that of Wellhausen and Kuenen. This does not seem to have been 
Professor Toy's history; his critical conversion was apparently 
wrought by Kuenen, and he accepted the views of the new school at 
once and completely. Perhaps for this reason he took little part in 
the special investigations which so largely engrossed the labors of 
Old Testament scholars in that quarter of a century, the revision 
of the minute analysis of the Law and of the Prophets, and the dis¬ 
cussion of the bearing of this analysis on the age of the Pentateuch 
and of the levitical law in particular; he published nothing of 
importance in this field. 

The chapters in the Religion of Israel on Judaism since the 
beginning of the Christian era bear the marks of perfunctory com¬ 
pilation, and are not up to the author’s habitual standard of accuracy. 
A similar observation might be made on the paragraphs about the 
Targums in the Introduction to the Quotations? In truth, this 
period of Judaism never attracted Professor Toy, and neglect of it 

» Kuenen’s Godsdienst tan Israel (2 vols. t 1869-70), appeared in English translation 
as The Religion of Israel, in 1874; a translation of his Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 
hi 1877; a translation of Oort and Hooykaas under the title. The Bible for Learners 
(2 vols.), in 1878-81. The reader may be reminded, also, that Robertson Smith’s Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church appeared in 1881; his Prophets of Israel in 1882. 

* The uncertainty “which of the many Gamaliels’’ is meant in the story about the 
Targum of Job (p. xvii), for example, is not due to any ambiguity in the passages of the 
Talmud that are cited; they are as explicit as could be desired. 
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is a serious limitation in his otherwise excellent work, Judaism and 
Christianity (1890). 

In reading and appraising the latter volume it is essential to keep 
in mind the subtitle, “A Sketch of the Progress of Thought from the 
Old Testament to the New Testament,” for the main title suggests 
a comparison of Judaism with Christianity, or a discussion of the 
relation of early Christianity to contemporary Judaism. The work 
is systematically arranged, and might be described as a biblical 
theology of the Old and New Testament, with inclusion of the 
intermediate apocryphal and pseudepigraphic literature. After a 
noteworthy introduction on the evolution of religion in general, to 
which we shall return, and an outline of the literature from Ezra to 
the end of the first century of the Christian era, the author takes up 
successively the doctrine of God, subordinate supernatural beings 
and evil spirits, the constitution of man, sin and righteousness, 
ethics, the Kingdom of God, and eschatology, concluding with a 
chapter on the relation of Jesus to Christianity. 

The most conspicuous shortcoming of the book is that in the 
presentation of Judaism at the beginning of the Christian era no 
account is taken of the teaching of the Palestinian schools and syn¬ 
agogues, which alone is of recognized authority, and is therefore the . 
primary source from which a knowledge of what may be called 
normal Judaism in that age is to be drawn. 1 The ignoring of these 
sources is no less serious from the other side, for Jesus and his dis¬ 
ciples grew up in the religion of the synagogue; from the lessons 
that were read and translated in it they had their knowledge of the 
Scriptures; from the homiletical exposition of the lessons, their 
understanding of Scripture; its prayers informed and expressed their 

r 

piety. However much the eschatology of the New Testament may 
be indebted to the apocalypses, the religious ideas of the Gospels are 
not derived from any such turbid sources. 

Judaism and Christianity was written thirty years ago, at a time 
when Christian scholars were plunging into the study of the pseude- 
pigrapha with the enthusiasm of discovery, while critical investiga¬ 
tion of the rabbinical literature had made little advance upon the 

1 The few illustrative or comparative references to this literature are made indis¬ 
criminately to the "Talmud,” and chiefly come from Weber. 
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pioneer work of Zunz; and students of the New Testament usually 
went no farther than Weber for their quotations and—what was 
worse—for their opinions. It would, therefore, not be worth while to 
dwell on a defect in the treatment of this subject which Professor Toy 
shared with his; times,' were it not that, in spite of the progress of 
criticism in the meantime—a criticism hardly less important in its 
results than the modem criticism of the Old Testament—Christian 
scholars for the most part still ignore it, and either neglect the rab¬ 
binical sources or use them in an antiquated, uncritical way, while 
they habitually exaggerate the significance of the apocryphal and 
apocalyptic writings, not only for Judaism, but for Christianity. 1 

Within the limits of the author’s conception and plan his task is 
done with admirable thoroughness, and with the sanity of judgment 
and transparent clearness of expression which characterize all his 
work. It may be particularly noted that, notwithstanding the 
restriction of sources, Toy’s estimate of Judaism in New Testament 
times, and of the effect of “legalism” on Jewish character and 
‘ Jewish piety, is juster and shows more insight than is common 
among Christian writers. It does not speak well for the discrimi¬ 
nation of American readers that this volume, the fruit of thorough 
. and first-hand studies, made little impression when it appeared and 
has received little attention since. It is seldom quoted, even by 
writers whose footnotes resemble—in more ways than one—the 
bibliography of a doctor’s dissertation, aiid bristle with the titles 
of books of warmed-over learning. 

The Introduction prefixed to Judaism and Christianity is on the 
“General Laws of the Advance from National to Universal Re¬ 
ligions.” It is, in fact, a sketch, under this particular point of view, 2 
of the evolution of religion, considered as determined by certain 
general laws. Laws of historical development were more heard of 
thirty years ago than they are now, or, at least, scholars had more 
confidence in their ability to discover such laws; and this Intro¬ 
duction—partly, perhaps, from its brevity—has a touch of the 
doctrinaire quality which historians frequently assumed when they 

1 Bousset’s Religion dee Judenlumt and the many volumes of R. H. Charles are 
modern examples. 

* Obviously suggested by Kuenen’s Hlbbert Lectures (1882). 
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were bound that history should be a science. But if we look beyond 
these formalities and regard it as a schematic outline of the history 
of religion, it shows large knowledge of the facts and remarkable 
grasp of their significance. It contains, we may say, a prophecy of 
Professor Toy's latest and ripest contribution to a subject in which 
he had long been deeply interested, his Introduction to the History 
of Religions . l 

The aim and* scope of the last-named work are thus set forth by 
the author in the brief preface: “The object of this volume is to 
describe the principal customs and ideas that underlie all public 
religion; the details are selected from a large mass of material, which 
is inareasing in bulk year by year. References to the higher religions 
are introduced for the purpose of illustrating lines of progress." It 
is, therefore, in its primary intent an analytical description of reli¬ 
gious phenomena, in a wide sense of the adjective. The phenomena 
are, however, not merely recorded but interpreted and theories of 
their origin and purport discussed. The survey of the phenomena 
is very broad—from animism to the higher theistic religions; the 
evidence and illustrations, drawn from a wide range of sources, are 
selected not alone for their relevancy but for their trustworthiness; 
where the testimony is conflicting, it is impartially presented. The 
author has no universal theory of the origin or development of 
religion to sustain; his aim is to ascertain and present the facts, not 
to make them prove a thesis. For this reason his discussion of the 
theories of others, general or particular, is notably judicial—a dis¬ 
passionate weighing of the evidence and analysis of the argument, 
which, as might be expected, more often than otherwise results in 
a non liquet . A good example of the application of an orderly mind 
to a tangled subject is the chapter on “Totemism and Taboo," in 
which the author has to deal not only with the heterogeneous aggre-. 
gate of phenomena in all quarters of the world which have by* some¬ 
body been labeled “totemism," but with the attempts to extract 
from this miscellaneous mass the “essence of totemism,” for which 
every investigator seems to have a different definition, together with 

1 Earlier studies In this field are represented by several articles In the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society: .“Taboo and Morality" (1890); “Relation between Magic 
and Religion"; “Creator Gods"; “Recent Discussions of Totemism"; “An Early 
Form of Animal Sacrifice" (1905). 
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a review of the theories of the origin of totemism, and more 
extravagant theories of the totemistic origin of civilization as well 
as religion. 

Professor Toy’s work is one of a series of “Handbooks on the 
History of Religions/’ and is in plan and execution essentially a 
student’s book; but any serious reader who wishes a clear and com¬ 
prehensive exhibition' of the facts and a judicious discussion of 
current theories will find what he wants in this volume. 

The qualities of Professor Toy’s mind and character are manifest 
in all his work. He had a native scientific bent which gave him a 
reverence for facts and held him to patient and painstaking endeavor 
to ascertain and verify them and to state them exactly as they are. 
His judgment was formed deliberately on an unprejudiced consider¬ 
ation of all the evidence. Well aware that in historical matter the 
utmost that is attainable is often no more than a higher or lower 
degree of probability, he tried to take the measure of this proba¬ 
bility and to convey to his readers a corresponding impression. 
When the evidence was insufficient, and among many possibilities 
there was no preponderant probability, suspense of judgment seemed 
to him the only attitude a scientific conscience could approve* 
But he did not suffer from that infirmity of mind wherein much 
learning has made everything uncertain. In matters that appeared 
to him to be determinable he had positive opinions, clearly defined 
and firmly held, but without controversial zeal. He was not pledged 
to Swear by the words of any master, nor concerned to frame to pro¬ 
nounce right the shibboleths of any school. 

There is a current imagination that a scholar who has attained 
eminence in a field of research remote from popular interest—a 
“specialist,” as he is called—is a man who knows so much about one 
small subject that is not worth knowing that he knows nothing at all 
about -the great world of men and things. If there are such learned 
fools, Professor Toy was not one of them. He had a liberal edu¬ 
cation in the broadening atmosphere of the University of Virginia, 
and the habits of mind thus formed remained with him through life. 
He was a man of wide and varied reading in many literatures, of 
cultivated taste in letters, art, and music, and of large information 
on subjects remote enough from his professional studies. He had 
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the insight into character and the broad sympathies of one who has 
lived among men of many kinds and under widely different con¬ 
ditions. In practical affairs his wisdom and tact were highly prized 
by his associates. 

Professor Toy was a genial soul; the charm of his gentle dignity 
and graciousness of manner was irresistible. His friendships were 
not the less warm because they were undemonstrative. He was 
generous in his appreciation of others , work, more prompt to praise 
than to find fault, even where censure was well deserved. The 
minute prepared for the records of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
by members of the Faculty who had been his pupils’and his friends 
concludes with this true and fitting tribute: 

He seemed altogether unconscious of his own greatness. With all his 
learning and honors he was at heart as simple and guileless as a child. He 
belongs in the class of the sages of olden time. He followed after wisdom, 
and received the fulfilment of her promise, 

“ Length of days, and years of life, and peace. ,, 

Professor Toy was one of the last survivors of the storm-and- 
stress period of Old Testament criticism in this country. His career 
as a teacher filled the years from the first rumors of the new 
criticism to a time when its revolutionary theories have become 
critical orthodoxy, and the ensuing historical reconstruction is taught 
in schoolbooks. Only those who have been through it all can fully 
realize the change that forty years have made in the attitude of a 
large and leading part of Protestant Christendom to the Bible—a 
historical apprehension superseding the traditional dogmatic con¬ 
ception—and how it came about. To this result Professor Toy con¬ 
tributed much, and in it he would, I think, have seen the best reward 
of his labors. 
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THE GAP BETWEEN EZRA, CHAPTERS 1 AND 2 

By Julius A. Bewer 
U nion Theological Seminary, New York 

The gap between the first and second chapters of Ezra appears 
to have been noticed first by Ewald. 1 Later Bertheau 2 maintained 
that I Esdras 5:1-6 was originally composed in Hebrew and that it 
contained the part of the Chronicler’s narrative that is missing be¬ 
tween Ezra 1 and 2. This necessitated the emendation of “Darius” 
to “Cyrus” in 5:2, and the omission of vs, 5 and of the reference to 
Darius in vs. 6. Torrey 3 followed this clue and elaborated it. He 
found more of the missing section in the conclusion of the preceding 
chapter. The Story of the Three Youths, according to him, ended 
originally at 4:42. In 4:43—5:6 an interpolator connected this 
story with the Chronicler’s story of the Return from Babylon. 
Torrey recovered the Chronicler’s part by omitting the passages 
referring to the youth as interpolary links, 4:43-47a, 58-61; 5:6 
(the phrase “who spoke wise words before”), and by changing the 
rest to fit into the Ezra story by emending “Darius” into “Cyrus” 
in 4:47; 5:2, 6, and by omitting 4:57. “The original narrative 
passed directly on from 2:14 ( = Ezra 1:11) to 4:47, which began 
thus: ‘[And Cyrus the King] wrote letters for him [i.e., for Shesh- 
bazzar] unto all the administrators and governors,’ etc. Then, 
after the section 4:47-56, there followed immediately 4:62—5:6, and 
then 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2:1 ff.). There is no reason to doubt that the 
history, as thus restored, is complete and in the very same form which 
its author gave it” (p. 28). Torrey claimed to have restored “a lost 
half-chapter to our ‘canonical’ Old Testament—a thing which has 
never been done before, and presumably will never be done again” 
(p. 30). And indeed, if this can be maintained, it is one of the most 
significant achievements of textual criticism. 4 

1 Gesehichte des Volkes Israel, IV, 111. 

* Die BQcher Esra, Nechemia und Ester, 2d ed. by Ryssel (1887), pp. 12 f. 

* Esra Studies , 1910. 

« Besides Edm. Bayer, “ Das dritte Buch Esdras und sein Verh&ltnis zu den 
Bllchern Esra-Nehemla,” In Bardenhewer’s Biblisehe Studien, XVI (1Q11), and 
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If Torrey is right in emending the text so as to read and Cyrus 
the King at the beginning (I Esd. 4:47), the letters of Cyrus were , 
delivered to Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah. Strangely enough, 
in the Chronicler’s own story 1 Sheshbazzar is not mentioned again. 
In I Esd. 5:8 ( = Ezra 2:2) Zerubbabel is all of a sudden named as 
the leader of the returning exiles and . he retains this position ever 
after. If we read the story consecutively, should we not expect the 
list in 5:4 f. to contain the names of those that went up with Shesh¬ 
bazzar rather than with Zerubbabel? In other words, unless we 
identify Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel, which was done already by 
the ancient Greek translator in I Esd. 6:17 ( = Ezra 5:14), must we 
not assume that there is still a gap before Ezra 2 ? Torrey would not 
admit this. He does not identify the two. He denies that Zerub¬ 
babel ever was governor of Judea; he was simply “the recognized 
leader of the people.” Thus there is no incongruity in his being 
mentioned as the leader of the exiles who returned home under 
Sheshbazzar the governor. Torrey’s argument for this is, however, 
untenable. From the Greek of Hag. 1:1, 14; 2:2, 21 he concludes 
“that the words Sm!T ttfii) are a later interpolation in the 
Hebrew” (p. 306, note). But the Greek has he <f>b\rjs *Iov6a — 
rmr M151DE, which, even in its corruption, witnesses to HUS 
JTTlST. That the Greek cannot contain the‘original reading is 
manifest from the context and from the simple question what its 
significance could be in this place and in this age. 2 If Sheshbazzar 
and Zerubbabel were not identical, and if both were governors, 
Sheshbazzar first, Zerubbabel after him, the gap between Ezra 1 
and 2 is not completely filled by Torrey’s reconstruction. 

But even aside from this, Ezra 2:1 (= I Esd. 5:7) cannot have 
been the direct continuation of I Esd. 5:1-6. In I Esd. 5:4 a list 
is promised, of which 5: 5a forms the beginning. This list is different 

8. A. Cook, “I Esdras," in Charles, Apocrypha an# Pteudepigrapha of the Old Teetament, - 
I (1913), only L. W. Batten, “The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah." in Th€ International 
Critical Commentary , 1913, has published a serious treatment of Torrey’s hypothesis, as 
far as I know. Batten declares, “I believe, therefore, that Torrey's main premise is 
correct and that we have here a genuine section of the O. T.but it has nothing to do 
with c. 1, though it is a necessary Introduction to c. 2“ (p. 104). 

» Ezra 5:14, 16 belongs to the Aramaic source. 

* It may not be without Interest that nHD was wrongly translated by the Greek in 
Neh. 5:146, 15, 18, as Torrey himself has shown (p. 76). In Neh. 12:26 it was omitted. 
In Neh. 3:7 the entire verse is omitted. 
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from 5:9 ff. ( = Ezra 2:2 ff.). It was arranged on a different prin¬ 
ciple; not the laymen as in 5:9 ff., but the priests, were men¬ 
tioned first. Now in this list of priests there are in our present text 
only two names, Joshua and Joiakim (cf. Neh. 12:10). The list 
is evidently fragmentary. Even if the two priests were the only 
priests that the original list contained, it would still be fragmentary, 
for 5:4 had promised the names not only of the priests but of “the 
men who went up according to their families, in their tribes, by their 
divisions. ,, That there was originally in I Esdras another, different 
list, which is now omitted because of the list in 5:7 ff., appears 
manifest. 

I Esd. 5:56, 6 mentions Zerubbabel also. But the way in which 
he is introduced cannot possibly be original. Joiakim the priest, 
whom we know from Neh. 12:10 to have been the son of Joshua the 
priest, is here spoken of as the son of Zerubbabel, 6 tov Xopofiafifk. 
Torrey recognizes the impossibility of this text and explains it as 
due to the Greek translator’s misreading of the Hebrew original 
*p D-JTT instead of *0 and'there rose up with him Zerubbabel , 
etc., and he corrects the text accordingly. Aside from the most 
improbable 121, which cannot well be substantiated by the appar¬ 
ently corrupt II Chron. 22:1, Torjey has mutilated the preceding 
verse. There we are promised a list of priests (plural), but if this 
emendation is made there is only one single priest, and the name 
Joiakim, which is most appropriate here (cf. Neh. 12:10), is changed 
to and there rose up with him. This shows the impossibility of !21 
with him also from the material side. With him could only mean 
with Joshua, but, in the original, Joshua did not immediately precede 
Zerubbabel. Moreover, the sentence and there rose up with him 
Zerubbabel , etc., is not complete. Simply to say that they rose up, 
without indicating what they rose up for, is not enough. Even if 
we accepted, therefore, Torrey’s emendation in toto y we should have 
to admit that there is a gap immediately before Dp"'! and another 
immediately after vs. 6, and that his assertion, “There is no reason 
to doubt that the history, as thus restored, is complete and in the 
very same form which its author gave it,” is too sweeping. For 
it is not complete nor in the very same form which its author 
gave it. 
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Nor has it been proved that the Chronicler was the author. 
Bertheau had maintained this for I Esd. 5:1-6, but Torrey observed 
that I Esd. 4:62 f. “cannot have formed the end of a piece of nar¬ 
rative" (p. 22), and that 5:1-6 is its direct continuation. He regards 
therefore I E^d. 4:476-56, 62, 63; 5:1-6 as the original piece of the 
Chronicler's story which is missing in our present Hebrew text. It 
is at once evident that, if I Esd. 5:4-6 was an original part of the 
Chronicler, I Esd. 5:7 ff. (— Ezra 2:1 ff.) cannot have been its direct 
continuation. Either I Esd. 5:4-6 or 5:7 ff. (= Ezra 2:1 ff.) was an 
original part of the Chronicler's narrative, but not both. If I Esd. 
5:4-6 was composed by the Chronicler, a complete list must have 
been given by him as is indicated by 5:4. Who cut out this list? 
Certainly not the Chronicler, for he would not mutilate his own 
work. Moreover, if I Esd. 5:4-6 was composed by the Chronicler, 
its continuation would not be in 5:7 but in 5:47 ( = Ezra 3:2), 
although there would be also a gap between 5:6 and 5:47. 1 Jf, on 
the other hand, the Chronicler is responsible for the composition or 
insertion of the list in I Esd. 5:7 ff. ( = Ezra 2), the list in I Esd. 
5:4-6 cannot come from him. Since I Esd. 5:47 ( = Ezra 3:2) 
presupposes the date which is given in I Esd. 5:46 ( = Ezra 3:1), 
“the first day of the seventh month" 2 and is part of the insertion 
of Neh. 7:736, it certainly looks as if the Chronicler were responsible 
for inserting-the list of I Esd. 5:7-46 ( = Ezra 2:1—3:1) at this 

m 

point, and not somebody else. 

It is quite true that tlie phraseology of the section is similar to 
that of the Chronicler; and the manner in which the list was com¬ 
posed, the priests first, then the Levites, finally the laymen, is quite 
in line with his interest. But linguistic affinity of two passages 
is to be recognized only when the characteristic elements appear 
in both. This however is not the case here. Torrey points to 
the “disproportionate interest in ‘the priests and the Levites' 

1 5:4 And these are the names of the men that went up. according to their families 
among their tribes after their several divisions: 

5:5a The priests, the sons of Phineas the son of Aaron: Joshua the son of Jozedek, 
the son'of Seraia, and Joiakim the son of. {The rest of the list it misting.) 

5:5 b Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, of the house of David, of the kindred of 
Phares, of the tribe of Judah, [who spoke wise sentences before] Darius the king of Persia 

in the second year of his reign, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the month. 

{The story of the arrival is missing.) 

* Cf. also I Esd. 5:525 ( -Ezra 3:7). 
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(vss. 52-56) and in ‘instruments of music ' (4:63; 5:2)” as character¬ 
istic and convincing marks of the Chronicler's authorship. “These 
are the pet interests of the Chronicler himself; his peculiar property, 
in fact” (p. 27). That, the interest in the priests and the Levites is 
“disproportionate” in this section which gives directions about the 
restoration of the temple, its sacrificial system, and its clergy is not 
at all clear. If the singers and musicians, pet interests of the Chron¬ 
icler, had been singled out too, it would be different. But not even 
the instruments of music, which are mentioned in I Esd. 5:2, are at 
all characteristic of the Chronicler. The phrase koX iierd. novtruc&v 
TVfiiravSiv kclI ab\G>v (/cal) tt&vt€S ol &Se\<f>ol avr&v wal{ovT€S cor- 
responds to the Hebrew 0"BrQS| tmto BTWtma DHTifcrbS 
, and the striking parallel in Gen. 31:27 shows that it 
was simply a transcript of Hebrew life in all ages of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. We have here no sacred music in which the Chronicler was 
interested, but secular music and singing and feasting. The musical 
instruments are not those that the Chronicler is especially fond of. 1 
A6X6s=b- , bn is never used by the Chronicler; but note the com¬ 
bination b^bni Jjft in I Sam. 10:5; Isa. 5:12. Tvfiwavov^ufi is 
used by the Chronicler only once, I Chron. 13:8, and there it is taken 
from II Sam. 6:5. And D^IDSL, which does not mean musical 
instruments, is used only once by the Chronicler in I Chron. 13:8, 
where the better reading of II Sam. 6:5 is preserved. 2 . The phrase 
in 4:63 /xerd /jowucQv k al x^pas = nTOEQ 5 ! is not character¬ 

istic df the Chronicler either. 1 It occurs already in the before- 
mentioned Gen. 31:27, Hnpta 5 !. And iKuduvi^ovro 

shows the character of the rejoicing, for it would correspond, not to 
TTB1ZT1, as Torrey thinks, but to WlZFI; cf. Esther 3:15. 

So far from exhibiting really characteristic linguistic phenomena 
of the Chronicler, the section contains some phraseological peculiar¬ 
ities that argue against the Chronicler's authorship. The Chronicler 

» Note, however, Gen. 31:27; Exod. 15:20; Judg. 11:34; I Sam. 18:6; II Sam. 6:5; 
Isa. 5:12; I Sam. 10:5. 

* In Esd. 5:57 ImXurfiJkroi jm-tA jiourixAr xal voXvlyyiMr the translator read 
through a doublet of the preceding D^tPU blQ , but this is clearly a mistake. 

> Torrey translates it HY^nyi D'H' 1 TD2 * although in the passages he refers to for 
this combination, Neh. 12:27,11 Chron. 23:18, “with rejoicing” is niTQtpS* the same 
term as in the old story of Gen. 31:27. 
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never writes simply “Cyrus” or “Darius” without further desig¬ 
nation. But I Esd. 5:2 has simply “Darius.” 1 This usage is 
paralleled in the Aramaic source, Ezra 5:5; 6:12,14, but not in the 
Chronicled. It is true that in I Esd. 5:6 we find Darius, King of 
Persia , which is said to be “a well known mark of the Chronicler's 
hand.” But it cannot be altogether characteristic of the Chronicler, 
for it was used also by the Aramaic source, Ezra 4:24; 6:14, and by 
Dan. 10:1. 

And moreover it is just in this verse that another indication 
occurs which makes against the Chronicler's authorship. It is 
certainly striking that he never uses the names of the months for 
his dates, he always counts them; he says “the first month,” not 
“the month of Nisan,” etc.; see Ezra 3:1,6,8; 6:19; 7:8; Neh. 7:73; 
8:2,14; 9:1.* The Aramaic document (Ezra 6:15) and Nehemiah's 
memoirs (Neh. 1:1; 2:1; 6:15) use the foreign names of the 
months. It is not asserted here that the Chronicler might not have 
used either form. It is simply pointed out that he nowhere else 
does use the names of the months in his own composition. And this 
seems to argue against his authorship of this date in I Esd. 5:6. 

Since the Chronicler wrote his history in Hebrew, the original 
of the section which Torrey attributes to him must, of course, have 
been in Hebrew too. And Torrey, quite consistently, maintains 
this, although he has “not been able to find any decisive proof” for 
it (p. 29). He has proved, I think, conclusively that the Story of 
the Three Youths was originally written in Aramaic. The last sure 
sign of Aramaic he finds in rbre of vs. 47. “Beyond this point, the 
language seems to me everywhere to suggest Hebrew rather than 
Aramaic, though I have not been able to find any decisive proof. 
I therefore believe that the interpolator's Aramaic continued as far 
as the first words of the Chronicler's narrative, and that everything 
after this was Hebrew, including ws. 57-61 ” (p. 29) (italics are mine). 
Let it be noted that for Torrey's theory it is absolutely essential 
that these verses should have been written in Hebrew. But more 
than assertion based on “seems to me to suggest” and “I believe” 

» “Cyrus” is mentioned without further title in I Esd. 4:44, 57 (twice). 

s in this he is like Haggai and Zechariah. who always count the months. In Zech. 
1:7; 7:1 there is now the addition to the eleventh month, that i« the month Shebat, 1:7, 
and to the ninth month, in Kielev, 7:1, but this has been recognized as later. 
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is needed for so far-reaching a conclusion. From Torrey's demon¬ 
stration that the Story of the Three Youths was originally written 
in Aramaic there would most naturally follow that the whole of it, 
I Esd. 3:1—5;6, was written in Aramaic. And this is made all the 
more probable by the observation that the material of the alleged 
Chronicler section in I Esd. 4:476 ff. is so closely parallel to the 
Aramaic edicts of Darius in Ezra 6, and of Artaxerxes in Ezra 7, that 
even a casual comparison shows this; and the “interpolations” are 
so parallel to the Aramaic section of Daniel that not only the prayer 
in I Esd. 4:60 but also its introduction with the unusual term “the 
King of heaven” (vs. 596, also vs. 46), which occurs elsewhere in the 
Old Testament only in Dan. 4:34, almost seems to have been taken 
from Dan. 2:19, 20, 23. 1 

Torrey believes that the Story of the Three Youths in its original 
form ended with vs. 42 “and in just this way.” But if it did end there 
originally, it can hardly have ended “in just this way,” because the 
King had said in vs. 42, “Ask what thou wilt, above what was pre¬ 
scribed, and we will give it thee, since thou art proved wisest.” This 
is not “merely a picturesque oriental flourish.” It points forward 
and introduces Zerubbabel's request. Torrey's position would gain 
if he regarded the first part of the King's speech, as far as “wisest,” 
as part of the interpolation. 

But can it really be proved that I Esd. 4:43—5:6 is of composite 
authorship ? According to Torrey, I Esd. 4:43—5:6 consisted of the 
Chronicler's section, in Hebrew originally, 4:476-56, 62, 63; 5:1-6, 
and of the patches of the interpolator who connected the Story of the 
Three Youths with the Ezra-history, 4:43-47a, 57-61. Of these 
4:43-46 was written in Aramaic, 4:57-61 in Hebrew. His “plain 
evidence of composition” is found especially .in 5:6, where “a 
harmonistic gloss has been added to the original text.” 2 After 
boldly substituting Cyrus for Darius in 4:47; 5:2, 6, and omitting 
the whole of 4:57, in order to conform the section to his hypothesis, 
Torrey gets, as Bertheau had.before, in 5:6 the Chronicler's date of 
the return from Babylon: “in the second year of the reign of Cyrus, 
the King of Persia, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the 
month.” We have already seen that it is not likely that this was 

* Compare also barrio * 'Upovoaktu with Dan. 6:11 (Aramaic) QbWT* *13} • 

* Who spoke wise words before . 
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the Chronicler'8 date. And the fragmentary character of I Esd. 5:6 
makes any guess as to its original form hazardous. If the writer 
took over the Story of the Three Youths and used it in .order to show 
how Zerubbabel won the king’s consent to restore the Temple, it is 
by no means impossible that he himself identified the successful 
youth here at the end of the story, as he had done before quite 
incidentally in 4:13. And while to us it may seem strange that he 
should have added here the date on which Zerubbabel won the royal 
promise, it may have seemed to him quite natural. Why should it 
be “difficult to imagine a reason fqr filling in any place the day of 
the month on which Zerubbabel made his successful speech ” ? It 
was New Year’s Day, and New Year’s Day was a favorite day for 
such events. On New Year’s Day Zerubbabel won Darius’ consent 
for the rebuilding of the Temple, and on New Year’s Day Nehemiah 
won Artaxerxes’ consent for the rebuilding of the city walls, Neh. 2:1. 
And, by the way, I Esd. 4:47,48 are quite similar to Neh. 2:779! 

Of direct proof for the “plain evidence of composition” in 4:43 ff. 
Torrey adduces almost nothing. He says, “ the way in which it is 
simply taken for granted in vs. 47, that ‘he’ and ‘those with him’ 
are going up to people Jerusalem, is one of the most satisfactory bits 
of incidental evidence that the juncture of the patch with the main 
narrative—the continuation of Ezra 1:1-11—comes at just this 
point. Verdes 47 ff. cannot possibly be regarded as the sequel of 
43-46” (p. 58). Why not “possibly”? We must not forget that 
the writer who used the Story of the Three Youths had identified the 
victorious youth with Zerubbabel (4:13). With that interpretation 
in mind, was there any need of stating explicitly that the young man 
wanted to be appointed for the task of restoring the Temple, and 
that “those with him” wanted to go back “to people Jerusalem”? 
Was it not enough that the king wrote letters for him ? Is it quite 
true to say that no “formal permission” was given to the Jews, in 
view of vss. 47-55 ? Were it not that Torrey had to look for some 
place where his Hebrew document might begin, he would never have 
thought of challenging the extremely good and close connection of 
vss. 43-46 with vss. 47 ff. There is as little evidence of two different 
hands in 43-46 and 47 ff. as there is of two different languages, 
Aramaic (in vss. 43-46) and Hebrew (in vss. 57-61). 
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For the assertion that vss. 67-61 come from a different hand 
than vss. 47-56 and vss. 62 ff. ho proof whatever is adduced. If we 
omit vss. 57-61 there is a gap between vs. 56 and vs. 62, which Torrey 
indeed notes and tries to bridge by a conjectural insertion of OlPrrbS) 
in vs. 62. 

It is quite true that we miss the date of the Return from Exile 
in the history of the Chronicler, and that Ezra 3:1 “presupposes a 
definite date in the preceding narrative”; and it is also true that the 
clause in Ezra 3:7, “according to the grant which they had from 
Cyrus, King of Persia,” presupposes a royal order in the preceding 
story which is not preserved in the Hebrew text. But these obser¬ 
vations prove no more than that there was actually a gap in the 
story after Ezra 1, and that is not denied here. 1 Josephus noticed 
this gap too, and .filled it up quite characteristically—and quite 
similarly to the writer of the Story of the Three Youths. 2 After 
telling the story of Ezra 1 he says, “Cyrus also sent an epistle to the 
governors in Syria, reading as follows.” Then he composes a letter 
by taking his material, aside from Ezra 1, from the edict of Darius 
in Ezra 6, just as in his own, different fashion our apocryphal writer 
had done! Nobody thinks that Josephus has preserved here an 
original section of the Chronicler, and yet with him it would not even 
be necessary to change Darius to Cyrus! 

The gap between Ezra, chapters 1 and 2, is still there. Torrey, 
to my mind, has not succeeded in recovering the missing portion of 
the Chronicler’s history. 

* There are those that deny this. But they cannot do justice to Ezra 3:1 and 3:7. 

* AiUifluttiM xi. 1. 3. * 
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POSSIBLE BABYLONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SO- 
CALLED PHOENICIAN ALPHABET 

By D. D. Luckenbill 
U niversity of Chicago 

Although recent excavations in the Near East have compelled us 
to make almost daily readjustments in our views on the development 
of ancient history, nevertheless the tradition, mentioned by Hero¬ 
dotus (Book v. 58) and other classical writers, that the Greeks (Ionians) 
adopted for their writing the letters of the Phoenicians, seems to 
maintain an unshaken hold on the credence of scholars. And 
rightly so: for the Semitic names of the Greek letters would in them¬ 
selves be the strongest evidence of an Asiatic origin of the European 
alphabet, even if we did not have the proof positive in the archaic 
forms of the letters of the early Greek and Phoenician (North Semitic) 
inscriptions which have survived to our own day. But the moment 
we raise the question of the origin of the Phoenician alphabet we are 
confronted by the widest divergence of opinion. “The prevalent 
theory, universally accepted till a few years ago, was that of Viscomte 
Emmanuel de Roug6, first propounded to the Acad6mie des Inscrip¬ 
tions in 1850, but unnoticed by the world at large till republished, 
after de Roughs death, by his son in 1874. According to this view 
the alphabet was borrowed by the Phoenicians from the cursive 
(hieratic) form of Egyptian hieroglyphics.” 1 This theory was 
popularized and disseminated throughout the English-speaking world 
by two volumes, entitled the Alphabet , by Canon Isaac Taylor, 
published in 1883. 1 It received even wider publicity through the 
same writer’s presentation of it in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 
(art. “Alphabet”). But today even an Egyptologist is ready to 
admit that it “enjoyed a wholly undeserved popularity.”* 

It is not the purpose of this article to pass in review the onslaughts 
which have been made on the theory of de Roug6, much less to defend 

1 Encyclopaedia Britannica, eleventh ed. ( art. "Alphabet." For other theories, see 
Gardiner’s article mentioned below. 

* Second, practically unchanged edition, appeared 1899. 

* Gardiner: see following note. 
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the rival theories put forth by the Assyriologists, but rather to point 
out a number of things which I believe have unwisely been lost sight 
of in recent discussions of the problem. All who have given the 
matter serious attention realize that the relevant facts at our dis¬ 
posal are exceedingly limited in number, and, from the nature of the 
case, that number is not likely to be increased materially in the 
future. Indeed, the history of the alphabet bids fair to continue to 
be a scintillating piece of work, if, as has been maintained recently, 
“ignorance is the first requisite of the historian/’ 

Three studies 1 by as many Egyptologists have, I believe, brought 
about a decided advance in our knowledge of the history of the 
Phoenician alphabet and have done much to rehabilitate the claim 
that it is of Egyptian origin. While I find myself in agreement in 
the main with the conclusions arrived at in these studies, I also find 
myself increasingly dissatisfied with some of the arguments on which 
these conclusions were based. As already hinted, I have no intention 
of attempting to derive the Phoenician alphabet from the cuneiform 
characters. But we know that the cuneiform writing was in use 
in Canaan perhaps for close to half a millennium before the Phoe¬ 
nician script displaced it. Now it would be strange indeed if this 
old system of writing had disappeared without leaving any traces 
behind it. 

As the title of his article indicates, Schafer’s argument rests 
wholly on the vowelless character of the Phoenician alphabet. This 
is likewise one of Gardiner’s chief points. Let me quote first from 
the latter: 1 

Thirdly, the alphabetic and non-vocalic character of the writing is of 
great importance. The Babylonian and Mediterranean ( e.g ., Cypriote) 
scripts, so far as they are known, were syllabic and non-alphabetic, and the 
proto-Semitic script, if derived from any of them, might therefore have been 
expected to follow suit. The Egyptian hieroglyphic system eschews vowels, 
and comprises a full alphabet of consonants besides its biliteral and triliteral 
signs. The omission of the vowels in Egyptian was undoubtedly due in part 
to the special nature of the language, and the Semitic languages are very 

1 “Die Vokallosigkeit des phftnizlschen Alphabets.” in Zeitechrift fQr die Jgyptieche 
Sprache, LII (1915), 95 f.. by Heinrich Sch&fer. "The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic 
Alphabet,” in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology (III [1916], 1 f.), by Alan H. Gardiner. 
“The Physical Processes of Writing in the Early Orient and Their Relation to the Origin 
of the Alphabet,” in AJSL , XXXII (1916), 230 f., by James H. Breasted. 
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similar; still, there was another important reason that was operative in the 
case of Egypt, namely the particular manner in which it derived its phonetic 
signs out of its ideographic writing. 1 

Schafer put the same argument into a series of brief propositions 
which I shall condense still more, retaining, however, the numbering 
of his paragraphs: (1) The Semitic (Phoenician) alphabet is vowel¬ 
less. The fact that at any early stage the letters ■'IPIH were used 
to indicate vowels does not speak against the non-vocalic character 
of the alphabet, but, on the contrary, in its favor. (2) In the Semitic 
languages the consonants are the bearers of the idea, the word-stem, 
while the vowels serve to differentiate the parts of speech and to 
indicate their grammatical relationships. (3) In the non-vocalic 
character of his creation, the “ inventor ” of the Phoenician alphabet 
gives evidence of having reckoned “in genialer Weise” with the 
peculiar genius of the Semitic tongues. (4) But no one would invent 
an alphabet to write general ideas such as would be expressed by the 
vowelless bttp (=general idea of killing); he would want it for 
writing words like kdtJel „ (killing) and kdtHl (killed). (5) A non¬ 
vocalic alphabet is decidedly defective. Hardly any alphabet derived 
from the Phoenician but felt the necessity of correcting this defect. 
If the “ inventor ” did not feel this it was because of the. influence of 
something already in existence. We must presuppose a prealpha- 
betic stage in the development of a system of writing. (6) This is 
picture-writing. Here vowels might be neglected and ideas expressed. 
(7) But the language which did this must have had the genius of the 
Semitic tongues. A non-Semitic people could not have arrived at a 
vowelless script. (8 f.) We know of no picture-writing stage in the 
history of the Phoenician alphabet. Therefore we must look beyond 
Phoenicia. We find it in Egypt. 

Schafer takes up the Babylonian-Assyrian script and remarks 
that, while it. began in picture-writing, it was invented and developed 
by the non-Semitic Sumerians. The development went in a different 
direction from that of the Egyptian writing, namely, to syllabic 
writing in which the vowels are an essential part. The Semites who 
borrowed this script never thought of discarding the vowels. 

Now the idea that a consonantal alphabet is peculiarly adapted 
to the writing of Semitic languages is an old and a persistent one. 

1 Op. cit., p. 12. 
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Just when it originated I do not know. No doubt it goes back to the 
time when this writing was first compared with European writing. 
I find it in Fr. Muller’s Grundriss der SprachmssenschafL 1 It is the 
kind of thing Renan could speculate about so brilliantly. Schafer 
admits that a non-vocalic alphabet is defective, and is sure that a 
non-Semitic people could not have invented or developed one. But 
why could not people who say and write ‘man/ ‘men’; ‘run/ ‘ran’; 
‘sink/ ‘sank/ and ‘sunk’ have developed just such an alphabet, had 
they not been able to take over one all ready-made containing vowels 
as well as consonants? For just herein lies perhaps the chief pecu¬ 
liarity of the Semitic languages, that in them more largely than in 
any other group of languages inflection is accomplished by means of 
interned vowel change} A picture of a pair of legs in motion, with or 
without the consonants r and n added as phonetic complements, the 
whole surrounded by various combinations of prefixes and suffixes, 
would do just as well to express the English words ‘run/ ‘runs/ 
‘running/ ‘runner/ ‘ran/ ‘he runs/ ‘he ran/ etc., as to express 
similar ideas in the Egyptian or Semitic languages. And surely it 
is conceivable that the non-Semitic Sumerians might have developed 
biconsonantal and triconsonantal signs as easily as did the Egyptians. 
For example, we find one of their signs, originally a picture, having 
the values far, fir, and far (Semitic, Jar, Jir, far) ; another with the 
values dub, dab, tvb, dig, surhug, samag, etc. Examples could be 
multiplied indefinitely. When the first-mentioned sign came to 
have the values $ar, fir, and far, it ceased to represent a vocalized 
syllable and became a biconsonantal sign. According to the late 
Babylonian scribes, whose knowledge of the Sumerian may have been 
defective,the no-sign had the values na, m and nu in the Sumerian 
(Chicago Syllabary, 102 f.). Now I am sure that the Sumerians 
would have had no more difficulty in reading their writing, if it had 
expressed the consonants only, than had the ancient Egyptians, 
for we have ample evidence from the early and late texts that the 
vowels were a very unstable part of their syllabic signs. The 
Sumerian was what we may perhaps best describe as an agglutinative 

» Bd. I. pp. 171 f. 

« By this statement I am not denying the truth of the first part of Schfifer’s second 
proposition, but merely stressing what I believe to be the more Important matter. 
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language. Like the Turkish and the Hungarian it was characterized 
by the principle of vowel harmony and very probably, like the 
Chinese, made use of tones. 1 It developed vowel signs 2 * alongside of 
its syllabic signs. But even then their script, as is the case with any 
script, only imperfectly reproduced the spoken word. The Sumer¬ 
ians probably realized this. If the Semites ever really did think 
that .they could get along with a system of writing which made no 
provision whatever for the expression of vowel sounds, must we 
assume that this was done because of the genius of their language ? 
May it not have been due to the fact that they were not as exacting 
and discriminating—to use two modem advertising terms—in their 
tastes as were the Sumerians ? May it not be that they came by 
their alphabet at a time when they had not much that mattered to 
put into written form ? But such theorizing—like much of Schafer’s 
—leads nowhere. We might just as well speculate as to why the 
crow grew black feathers.* 

There are, however, reasons for my dwelling upon these matters 
at some length. Both Schafer and Gardiner seem to think that there 
was a great difference in the lines along which the Egyptian and 
cuneiform systems developed. The former is sure that the vowels 
were a very important part of the syllabic signs, the latter speaks 
of the “peculiar manner in which it [the Egyptian] derived its 
phonetic signs otit of the ideographic writing.” 4 We have seen 
that even in the Sumerian (pre-Semitic) period of the cuneiform the 
vowels were by no means so well looked after as Schafer supposes, 
and anyone acquainted with the Assyrian knows that frequently 
final vowels, though apparently written, were in reality dropped. 
One example will suffice: the oft-occurring mandattaSu kabittu. If 
the final vowel of the. adjective {kabittu) had been pronounced it 
would certainly have been written a instead of u so as to bring the 

i Prince has rightly stressed these points. 

t One might say that the “alphabet" the Sumerians developed was purely vocalic. 
But see the following. 

> For years I have been making it a practice to read a few chapters from Wundt’s 
volumes on language (“ Die Sprache") in his Vdlkprptychologie whenever I have occasion 
to peruse anything from the hands of our Semitic philologists. It is an excellent antidote. 
The Indo-European philologists are perhaps too skeptical, but this is better than theit- 
must-be-so attitude of the Semitists. 

4 See above. 
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adjective into agreement with its noun in case. In spite of Gardiner's 
remarks to the contrary, the Persian cuneiform is the logical outcome 
of the process, already begun in the earliest period, whereby syllabic 
writing tends to develop into alphabetic. 1 The only difference 
between the Egyptian and the cuneiform that I have been, able to 
discover is the fact that the former reached the alphabetic stage 
earlier. But then we must remember that the Egyptians never took 
full advantage of the alphabet they developed. There probably 
were a variety of reasons for this. 

But there is a more pressing reason for my pushing this matter. 
No doubt both of the scholars whom I have been quoting would 
insist that the point of their argument lies in the fact that the 
Egyptian system developed consonantal letters only, whereas , the 
cuneiform developed signs for its vowels but no purely consonantal 
signs. Without trying to settle the family disputes of the Egyptol¬ 
ogists, I merely take advantage of this opportunity to remind them 
that the matter of the purely non-vocalic character of the hiero¬ 
glyphic writing has been questioned by some of their own household. 1 
But even if we grant that there is no doubt in the case of the Egyp¬ 
tian writing, how does Schafer know that the Phoenician alphabet 
was originally vowelless? Is the use of ''TIN to indicate vowels 
proof of this ? Is there any evidence that these letters were not thus 
used from the start ? If there is, it ought to be pToduced. 

Let us turn to the North Semitic inscriptions. Speaking of the 
language of the Moabite Stone, Cooke says: “The scriptio defectiva 
is the rule, e.g., HH is used for the 3rd sing. mas. pronoun, 
though consonants are employed for the final vowels, e.g. '2H, 
•'Dsb, PQ, and in the suffix of the 3rd sing, 

mas. is 7\' for i And of the language of .the Siloam Inscription: 
“It will be noticed that the final vowels are represented by con¬ 
sonants, e.g., naps, n*n, nr, ■'S, “ob-i; but within the word the 

i Just how this came about in the case of the Old Persian, is not at present ascertain¬ 
able. Cf. Weissbach, Die Keilinachriften der Achdmeniden, chap. 5. 

* W. Max Mtlller, MV AG, 1012, 3 (and already in Aaien und Euro pa, chap. ▼). I 
ought, perhaps, to add that to me the weakest part of the late Professor Mtiller’s thesis 
seems to be the derivation from the “Babylonian world-script" of whatever vocalisation 
the Egyptian writing may have developed. Mtlller Is just as positive as any member of 
the “Berlin school" in his statements as to the non-vocalic character of the original 
hieroglyphic script. Of. p. 13 f. 

* North Semitic Inacriptiona , p. 5. 
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vowel letter is not written, e.g., “IS, IDS, ■jE''; 6=au dipbth. is 
written plene, TV (from c aud), H£“R3, but 6=6 is written defective, 
rabir, rvps, bp, nasn.i The same holds for all the other inscrip¬ 
tions which have come to light. 

. Would it not be better to express the peculiarities of the writing 
of these inscriptions as well as of the Hebrew and other Semitic 
writing something as follows ? The scriptio defectiva is the rule, but 
some of the vowels are written. The character's used to express 
these are also used to write certain consonants. • 

I believe that the cuneiform will help us here. As in the case of 
the Hebrew, the Babylonian language early dropped initial w (y). 
So we have abdlu from ioabdlu. The Babylonian also dropped initial 
j. Consequently difficulties were encountered when the cuneiform 
was used to write West Semitic words. On the other hand, i in 
b&li-ia is clearly consonantal. The same may probably be said of y 
in words like $&ptia (pronounced S&puwaf). Similarly a seems to 
have served for 9 (spiritus lenis) as well as for the vowel, e.g., tiamtu, 
(cf. ti 9 amtu). Long vowels were indicated by adding a, i, e, w, to 
the syllabic signs, e.g*, 8adur-u=Sadfi, ma-a-tu = mdtu. In a word, 
certain signs are used to express both vowels and consonants. It 
might be urged that here consonants were written by means of 
vowels, while in the Phoenician or West Semitic script it was the 
other way round. But this is begging the question. The fact that 
our Semitic philologists have been vacillating between the terms 
semi-vowel and semi-consonant is significant. When any attention 
is paid to the phonetics of modern spoken Semitic dialects, it is 
discovered that they violate most of the “laws” according to which, 
so say the grammarians, Semitic words were “originally ” pronounced. 
All of which goes to show that we have needlessly been heaping up 
difficulties by insisting that the early Semites must have been able 
to distinguish down to a hair's breadth between vowels and con¬ 
sonants—a feat which our most modem phonetic science has diffi¬ 
culty in doing. We do the same when we dogmatically assert, for 
example, that each initial vowel in the Semitic originally had a 
“clear” beginning, that is, was preceded by a consonant, N, or as 
we say in modem phonetic parlance, by a “glottal stop,” and that 

Ibid., p. 16. 
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only later were “gradual” beginnings indulged in. 1 In a word, I 
believe that a knowledge of Babylonian usage will help us to a 
better understanding of the vocalization of the Western writing, in 
so far as this was done through characters which also served as 
consonantal letters. And that, furthermore, if the Egyptian script 
really was vowelless, and if the Phoenician alphabet was patterned 
upon the consonantal alphabet of the Egyptians, then it might not 
be too rash to conclude that as to the vocalization of its writing, 
which we grant was “defective,” the Phoenician was influenced by 
the Babylonian, the other script with which its “inventors ” seemingly 
must have been more or less familiar. 

But after all, in matters of this kind absolute certainty is not 
attainable. The best that we can hope for is that the cumulative 
evidence of a large number of heterogeneous facts, none of which 
alone would carry much weight, will make the hypothesis we advance 
seem reasonably plausible. As to Egypt's contribution to the Semitic 
alphabet, Gardiner has done just this. After having “reached the 
uttermost limit to which the balancing of probabilities” could carry 
him, he turned to the task of gathering new evidence. This he 
found in some monuments from the Sinaitic peninsula, ten in 
number, “bearing inscriptions in an unknown script, which at first 
sight appeared to consist of roughly graven Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
but on a closer inspection revealed the presence of signs not belonging 
to any known Egyptian style of writing.” 2 In these inscriptions he 
noticed a “sequence of four letters that recur five, if not six times,” 
which he believes should be read T\b$2 = Ba c alat=BaAXns* Further 
than this he is not able to go with the decipherment. Petrie assigned 
the date ca. 1500 b.c. to these monuments, but Gardiner is by “no 
means convinced that the end of the Twelfth Dynasty would not be 
a more probable date.” 4 This would make the date ca. 1800 b.c. 
and would push back the beginnings of the Semitic alphabet nearly 
a thousand years. 

1 Cf. Brockelmann, GrundrUi der vergleichenden Grammatik der aemitischen Spraehen, 
Bd. I. pp. 44 f. “ Jeder anlautende Vokal wurde im Semitischen ursprtlnglich feet, 
d.h. mit Stimmritzenverschluss eingesetzt.” This is the dogmatic assumption of the 
grammarian. But note: "In den einzeinen semitischen Spraehen treten nun aber 
vlelfach auch schon Vokale mit leisem Einsatz auf." And again, "In neuarablschen 
Dialekten 1st der leise Einsatz oft beobachtet worden." 

Op. cil. t pp. 12 f. a Ibid., p. 15. * Ibid., p. 13. 
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Gardiner’s conclusion that the new Sinaitic writing was Semitic 
and not Egyptian was reached after he had made a careful study of 
the “Phoenician” alphabet and its descendants. He advocates “a 
much greater importance for the traditional names of the letters, 
which are almost identical for the Phoenician and the Greek, and are 
still for the most part recognizable in the Ethiopic (an offshoot of the 
Minaeo-Sabaean).” 1 Lidzbarski had attempted to overcome some 
of his difficulties by substituting the names dad , ‘the female breast’ 
for delt, qesheth, ‘bow/ for qof, garzen, ‘axe’ for gaml, etc. But 
Gardiner believes that “whether these names please us or not, they 
are our data and we have to accept them, or at least to account for 
them in some way or other.” 2 

Assuming that the letter aleph had. that name because its original 
form was the picture of an ox-head, he looked over the new Sinaitic 
inscriptions and found this head in a number of places. It closely 
resembles one of the Egyptian hieroglyphs (F 3).* Without fol¬ 
lowing him in his search, we will merely note that he finds hiero¬ 
glyphic equivalents for 8 = ‘ox-[head],’ 2 =‘house,’ T=‘hook’ or 
‘nail,’ ^‘hand,’ £ —zigzag line, ‘water,’ 3 = ‘fish’ or ‘snake,’ 
y = ‘eye,’ B = ‘mouth,’ “l = ‘head,’ and, perhaps, l = ‘door’ and 
S =‘ [bent] hand.’ Some of these are found in the Sinai texts. But 
here he also found other characters, “foreign to the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs, but answering well to the names of proto-Semitic letters.” 4 

Gardiner was thus led to return to the view of Lenormant, who 
sought to derive the Phoenician letters directly from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. 

But there is one question which keeps coming up in my mind, to 
which I would like an answer before I am ready to accept the 
hypothesis of direct borrowing. If the “inventors” of the Semitic 
alphabet were sufficiently well acquainted with the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphs to single out from among them characters which should make 
up their alphabet, why did they not take over the alphabet which 
had long since been developed by the Egyptians? Only a few 
changes or additions would have been necessary to adapt it for their 

* 

» Ibid., p. 5. * Ibid., p. 7. 

* Schrifttafel in Erman’s Agyplische Qrammatik, 3d. ed. 

«Gardiner, op. cit., p. 14. 
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purposes. Indeed this is exactly what the de Roug6 hypothesis had 
them do. According to Taylor, the first letter of the alphabet, 
which was derived from the hieratic form of the picture of the eagle 
(G l), 1 in course of time came to look like an ox’s head and was 
renamed. The same thing happened to the other letters. 

I cannot make myself believe that the ready-made Egyptian 
alphabet would have been passed by just for the sake of having an 
alphabet embodying the acrophonic principle. Of course, there is 
no difficulty whatever in that part of the hypothesis which calls for 
the renaming of the hieroglyphic signs by the Semites. This was 
done to some extent by the Eastern Semites (Babylonians) wfyo 
borrowed their script from the Sumerians. The picture of the ox- 
head, named gud in the Sumerian, became alpu(aleph). The sign 
for head, sag in Sumerian, became rei } rii (resh). However, the 
Sumerian values were retained alongside of the new Semitic values. 
So the sign derived from the picture of the head has the syllabic 
values Sak(8ag) as well as rii in the Babylonian. In the main, 
however, the syllabic values in the Babylonian were taken over 
directly from the Sumerian. If the Eastern Semites did this, one 
wonders why the Western Semites did not do the same. If the 
Western Semites just set out to invent an alphabet embodying the 
principle of acrophony, there is no reason for supposing that they 
needed to go to the Egyptian hieroglyphs for pictures of an ox-head 
or of a house. It may be, however, that the similarity between 
some of the signs, for example, the ft and the zigzag line representing 
‘water’ in the hieroglyphic, will compel us to conclude that there 
was direct * borrowing of pictures. But why then give the Value m, 
from mem, to a sign which had already become the letter nt If the 
Western Semites were really acquainted with the hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing, they must have been aware of this. 

However, Gardiner is very modest in his claims, as the concluding 
paragraph of his article shows. “Thus we have to face the fact 
that at all events not later than 1500 b.c. there existed in Sinai, i.e., 
on Semitic soil, a form of writing almost certainly alphabetic in char¬ 
acter and clearly modelled on the Egyptian hieroglyphs.The 

common parent of the Phoenician, the Greek, and the Sabaean may 

1 See note 3, p. 36. 
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have been one out of several more or less plastic local varieties of 
alphabet, all developing on the acrophonic principle under the 
influence of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Further speculation as to 
details is hardly likely to prove fruitful, in the lack of more decisive 
evidence” (p. 16). 

There is one other matter which I should like to take up, namely, 
the order of the letters in the Semitic alphabet. Gardiner does not 
discuss this, but in view of the fact that he rejected so much of what 
the Assyriologists advanced, it seems to me that it would have been 
only fair to consider what they have to say on this subject. Perhaps 
it was overlooked. As far as we know, the Egyptians had no fixed 
order for their characters, and consequently the order of letters in 
the alphabet would not be so likely to attract the attention of an 
Egyptologist. 

A good many years ago 1 Zimmern pointed out the remarkable 
fact that in the case of eight out of the twelve characters in the 
Phoenician alphabet about whose names there is little doubt (on 
the whole they are the ones which Gardiner found represented in 
the hieroglyphs) the order of their occurrence in the alphabet coin¬ 
cides most curiously with the order in Syllabar A of Babylonian signs 
having the same names (values). His list follows? 

1. Aleph =dlpu, ox (105) 

2. Beth —bttUy house (147) 

3. Gimel =gammalu, camel 

4. Daleth=daltu, door (155) 

*10. Yodh =idu, side (140?) 

11. Kaf =kappu, hollow hand (140?) 

13. Mem =mH, water (1) 

14. Nun —nHnu, fish (17) 

16. 'Ayin — $nu, eye (42) 

17. Pe =pt2, mouth (51) 

20. Reek =resu, head (52) 

21. Skin = hinnu, tooth 

It will be noticed at once that the two halves of the Babylonian 
(second) column have to be changed about to get the signs into the 

1 Zeittckrift der deutachen morgenldndiscken Oesellschaft, L (1896), 667 I. 

* Op. cit., p. 668. The numerals in the Babylonian column would today be somewhat 
different, in view of our possessing more complete copies of the Syllabar, but their order 
would not be changed. 
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Phoenician order. That is, in the Syllabar the signs corresponding 
to Mem and following, of the alphabet, precede the group corre¬ 
sponding to Aleph and following. To my knowledge no one has 
attempted to account for this, and I shall try to do so presently. 
But inside the groups representing the two halves of the Babylonian 
column and their equivalents in the alphabet, the sequence of the 
signs is so strikingly similar that it is difficult to believe it accidental. 
That the order of the signs in the Syllabar goes back practically 
unchanged to the Sumerian days had been inferred from some frag¬ 
ments of tablets in the Assurbanipal Library which contained copies 
of the Old Babylonian version of the Syllabar with Assyrian equiv¬ 
alents. 1 We now have positive proof. 2 That Syllabar A was familiar 
to and used by the scribes in Canaan and Egypt is proved by the 
occurrence of a fragment of it among the Amarna finds.* Note that 
I said that the order of the signs remained' practically unchanged 
through the centuries. The Amarna fragment shows a slight diver¬ 
gence from the late Assyrian order. 4 If it were not for this it would 
be difficult to account for the ihsertion of two letters between B and 
1, Nos. 17 and 20 in the alphabet, corresponding to pH and riiu, 
which follow directly the one upon the other in the Syllabar (Nos. 
51 and 52). 

Now I do not see how we can avoid the conclusion that the 
arrangement of the letters in the alphabet was influenced by the 
arrangement of the signs in the Babylonian Syllabar A, and that 
those who were responsible for that arrangement were familiar with 
the cuneiform writing. The cuneiform was in use in Canaan for 
centuries. Of course there may have been slight changes in the 
order of the alphabet 6 just as there were in the Syllabar. But how 
did the aleph get into the first place ? No answer to this has been 
proposed, and yet I think it is perfectly plain. Because Syllabar A 
begins with a. Now I hear the objection that aleph is a consonant 

i CT, V. pis. 7 f. 

• In fragments of the Syllabar found at Nippur and dating from ca. 2000 b.c.. Lang- 
don, Sumerian Grammatical Texte, Text 5. 

• Kn. 348. Cf. Syllabar A. IV. 12 f., in CT, XI. 

4 In this fragment tir is inserted after dar; in the CT texts this sign is found in * 
Col. VI, 21. 

• Such occurred in its later history. 
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and a a vowel. But I have already given my answer to this objection 
in the first part of the paper. 1 

In conclusion: The order of the letters in the Semitic alphabet 
was influenced by the order of the signs in the Babylonian Syllabar A. 
This, I believe, is a certainty. The vocalization of the Westem writing 
may have to be explained on the basis of the Babylonian writing. 
This I regard as a probability. The cuneiform may not, therefore, 
be brushed completely aside in our endeavors to write the history of 
the so-called Phoenician alphabet. 

I have touched only incidentally .upon the strictly historical 
problems, because a discussion of these would carry us too far afield. 
One thing, however, becomes increasingly clear to me as I think over 
the matter of the development of this alphabet in the light of the 
history of Western Asia, and it is this: It would be strange indeed if 
the new system of writing which sprang up in Syria had not drawn 
upon both of the systems, the Egyptian and the Babylonian, long 
in use, side by side, in that region. I think Professor Breasted was 
on the right track when he linked up the Aramaean scribe, pictured 
on the Assyrian monuments and mentioned in their inscriptions, with 
our problems. I believe it will be possible to unearth the forebears 
of this Aramaean scribe, and that when we have done this we shall 
have come upon the “inventors” of the Semitic alphabet. But I 
leave this search to him. 

i The correspondence between the arrangement, within certain groups, of the laws 
of the Code of Hammurabi and those of the Book of the Covenant is regarded by many 
as perhaps our strongest evidence of the dependence of the Hebrew law upon that of 
Babylonia. 
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THE RELATION OF JEWISH TO BABYLONIAN LAW 1 


By H. S. Linfield 

The Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The purpose of the present article is to show that there exists 
a definite and unmistakable relationship between Jewish law and 
Babylonian law. Before taking up this subject the writer deems 
it necessary to state briefly the following: the meaning of the term 
“Jewish law” and its literature; the two opposing views of the 
relation of Jewish law to biblical law; the significance of the Jew's 
sojourn in Babylonia for fifteen centuries; and the meaning of the 
term “Babylonian law.” 

The Talmud is a unique book of twelve volumes, the product of the 
spiritual activity of the entire Jewish people, which came to be the fundar- 
mental possession (Grundbesitz) of the Jewish people, its life-breath, its very 
soul. It was a family history for succeeding generations in which they felt 
themselves at home, in which they lived and moved, the thinker in the world 
of thought, the dreamer in glorious ideal pictures. For more than a thousand 
years the external world, nature and mankind, powers and events, were for 
the Jewish nation insignificant, nonessential, a mere phantom; the only true 
reality was the Talmud. A new truth received, in their eyes, the stamp of 
veracity and freedom from doubt only when it appeared to be foreseen or 
sanctioned by the Talmud. Even the knowledge of the Bible, the more 
ancient history of their race, the word of fire and balm of their prophets, the 
soul outpourings of their psalmists, were only known to them through and 
in the light of the Talmud. The Talmud was the educator of the Jewish 
nation and his education can by no means have been a bad one, since, in spite 
of the disturbing influence of isolation, degradation, and systematic demorali¬ 
zation, it fostered in the Jewish people a degree of morality which even their 
enemies cannot deny them. The Talmud preserved and promoted the 
religious and moral life of Judaism; it held out a banner to the commu¬ 
nities scattered in all corners of the earth, and protected them from schisms 
and sectarian divisions. It produced a deep intellectual life which preserved 

1 Abbreviations: 8chorr, Urkunde » de* AUbabylonitchen civil- und Proce**- 

recht*; AR- Kohler und Ungnad, A**yri*che RechUurkunden; Bab-Babylonian Talmud; 
3/—Beth Joseph. Commentary on the Caro Code; BR— Kohler und Peiser, Aus dem 
babyloniechen Rechteleben; BT— Strassmaier, Babylonieche Texte; B V—Peiser, Babylonteche 
Vertraege; CT—Cuneiform Text*; HQ— Kohler und Ungnad, Hammurabi** Gesete; HM— 
Caro Code, Hothean Mithpat; JE—Jewish Encyclopedia; Jer.-Jerusalem Talmud; 
JH-Maimonides Code. 
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the enslaved and proscribed from stagnation, and which lit for them the 

torch of science.But while the historian experiences no difficulty in 

discerning the all-important influence of the Talmud on Jewry, it is a totally 
different matter to describe the work. For the Talmud must not be regarded 
as an ordinary work composed of twelve volumes. It possesses absolutely 
no similarity to any other literary production; but it forms, without any 
figure of speech, a world of its own, which must be judged by its own peculiar 
laws. It is therefore so extremely difficult to give a sketch of its character, 
in the absence of all common standards and analogies. 1 

The Talmud is a work coming from the fifth century of the 
present era, which contains the best that the Jewish spirit created 
from time immemorial until the foregoing date, which is not included 
in the biblical literature. More correctly, the Talmud contains the 
“law,” which prior to its being written down was taught orally with 
reference to the law in the Bible, which was written. The Talmud 
thus represents the oral law in contradistinction to the Bible, which 
is the written law. The written law is also known as the Torah or 
Miqra , while the oral law is known also as dibhre Qabbalah , or dibhre 
Sopherim, or mi^jioth Zeqenim? Philo and Josephus call it TrapLbcxns 
&7po^os, “unwritten traditions,” or rS>v waripuv iiahoxh, “inheritance 
of the fathers.” The New Testament and the church fathers knew it 
as wapaSdceis t&v Tpe<rfivTip(t>v f “the teaching of the elders.” Later 
Jewish literature also knows it as Mishnah, and so also Hieronymus. 1 

The oral law, to be sure, was not written down at one sitting. 
Originally the oral law was taught in connection with the written 
law. Probably already the elder pupils of Samai and Hillel made 
collections of the oral law independent of the Bible. So there arose 
a collection of oral law called Mishnah Rishonah . “A large portion 
of this Mishnah is still preserved in its original form” in our written 
“oral law.” But owing to adverse conditions, and the fact that each 
teacher taught the Mishnah Rishonah according to his own concep¬ 
tion, there arose the need for a new collection of the teachings of the 
oral law. The Synod of Jabneh undertook its creation, and thus 
arose the collection known as Eduyoth (“testimonials”), which we 
possess in an abridged form. This latter collection had many 

1 Grttti, Oeschichte, IV, 376-79, abridged. 

* Bab, Sukkah 46a; Jer. III. 53d; Petxqta III. 

* Grifts, ibid., n. 2. 
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advantages over its predecessor, which was consequently superseded, 
but it itself possessed an inherent weakness: it lacked method in its 
arrangement. Rabbi Aqiba therefore undertook to re-edit-the oral 
law systematically, grouping the various teachings according to 
their respective topics. The chief excellence of this latter collec¬ 
tion was its systematic and topical arrangement. But due to 
various causes it suffered from undue brevity and from arbitrary 
exclusion of many teachings found in the older collections. Rabbi 
Aqiba himself later edited a work containing comments to his 
Mishnah, and others adopting his system made collections of their 
own. Rabbi Mair, one of Rabbi Aqiba’s pupils, thus made a new 
compilation, which attained a wide circulation but was unable to 
displace the other existing compilations. Thus there continued to 
exist, with reference to the teaching of the oral law, variation and 
confusion, both as to the statement of the laws and as to their * 
exposition. Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi, commonly called Rabbi, in the 
beginning of the third century of the present era undertook to remedy 
the situation! Adopting Rabbi Aqiba’s system of arrangement, and 
making use of all of the best existing collections, he brought forth 
a new collection, which soon became the standard Mishnah. Rabbi’s 
work was superior to its predecessors, but it suffered more or less, 
as did its forerunners, from undue omissions and inconsistency. 
Some of Rabbi’s pupils, already during the life of their master, 
made additions and emendations to his Mishnah; finally they com¬ 
piled a rival collection called MiSnaiioth Gedoloth, since their work 
was more voluminous than Rabbi’s collection. The situation Created 
by that production forced the Debe Rabbi , Rabbi’s school, to under¬ 
take a thorough revision of Rabbi’s Mishnah. Even this revised 
work continued to be amended slightly by later teachers. But, 
broadly speaking, it remained the standard Mishnah and came to 
be the official and authoritative written “oral law.” 1 

This attitude taken by the rabbis toward the Mishnah had a far- 
reaching effect. Needless to say, the oral law, in contradistinction to 
the written law, was never stagnant; it was always alive to changing 
conditions. Before Rabbi these new laws and teachings were taken 
care of in the successive editions of the Mishnah. After Rabbi 

i Cf. Lauterbach, article “ Mishnah” in the JE and authorities cited there. 
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the oral law, to be sure, did not cease developing. But no more 
could the rabbis promulgate new laws and render new decisions on 
their authority as traditionnaires in conformity with their under¬ 
standing of the written law. There was the Mishnah, the written 
oral law, containing the Law for the Jew: every new law must have 
its basis in it. The rabbis that follow the Mishnah refer to them¬ 
selves as “interpreters of the Mishnah,” or “students of the 

Mishnah,” in contradistinction to the mishnic rabbis whom they call 
D"Wn, “teachers of the oral law.” The sayings of the latter are 
known as tanaitic, and those of the former as amoraic, which have no 
standing except when based on the former. The universal accept¬ 
ance of Rabbi’s Mishnah as th^ standard work of the oral law thus 
caused a new departure in the development of the oral law. 

Rabbi’s Mishnah was made the textbook of study in the academies 
of Palestine and Babylonia. Law after law, saying after saying, in 
the work ‘was taken up and discussed by the members of the acade¬ 
mies. In their discussions they made use of tanaitic material, not 
found in the Mishnah, which is refered to as Baraita. We do not 
possess any collection or collections of Baraitds. We do have a 
bulky collection of tanaitic teaching known as Tosephta, arranged 
topically, running very similar to out Mishnah, and some tanaitic 
books, arranged with reference to the Bible and running as a com¬ 
mentary to it. These books are known as Halakhic Midrashim. 1 
Some Baraitds quoted are found in the tanaitic works that we possess, 
while others are not. Evidently, as is to be expected, the Amoraim 
possessed much of tanaitic material which is lost to us. Thus with 
the Mishnah as a textbook, with the extra mishnic teachings as 
valuable material, and with the natural continuous change of 
economic and other conditions as a background, the Amoraim con¬ 
tinued the development of the oral law. The method now was the 
discussion in the academy. After more than two centuries these 
discussions were collected and arranged as a sort of commentary to 
the Mishnah. The complete work is called the Talmud and the 
discussional part the Gemara. We have two Talmuds, one produced 

1 The one to Exodus is called Mekhilta , a new edition of which is being prepared by 
Dr. Lauterbach lor the “Jewish Classics Series"; the one to Leviticus is called Siphra; 
and the one to Numbers and Deuteronomy goes by the name of Siphre , an abbreviation 
of Siphre Debt Rab. There are a few other tanaitic works of minor importance. 
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by the schools in Babylonia and called the Babylonian Talmud; the 
other produced by the schools in Palestine, and known as the 
Jerusalem Talmud. The first is well redacted, while the latter is 
not. For the purpose of this paper we may regard the Jerusalem 
Talmud as a recension of the Babylonian one. 

To sum up, the Bible contains the written l$w, and the Talmudic 
literature contains the oral law. The latter consists of tanaitic 
teachings and amoraic teachings. The standard work of the former 
is the Mishnah, with the Tosephta and Halakhic Midrashim , and 
Baraitas quoted in the Talmud as supplementary. The standard 
work of the latter is the Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud, with 
that of the Jerusalem Talmud as supplementary. By the term 
“Talmudic literature” we mean the works that contain that body 
of “traditions” originally taught orally; and by the term “Jewish 
law” we mean the legal portions in the Talmudic literature in con¬ 
tradistinction to those in the Bible. 1 

What is the relation of the oral law to the written law ? In form, 
we have already mentioned, some teachings are claimed to be based 
or “derived” from a verse, or a word, or a letter, etc., in the Bible, 
while the great majority of the teachings are in the form of inde¬ 
pendent statements. But what is the intrinsic relation of the oral 
to the written law from the point of view of the spirit that per¬ 
meates it and from the point of view of origin and development? 
This question was a burning one in the days of the Talmudists; for 
it is clear that the oral law could not gain an authoritative position 
unless its relationship to the Bible was definitely and satisfactorily 
established. Thus already the Tanaim felt the necessity of dealing 
with this question. 

The Talmudic literature gives its answer to this question, sum¬ 
marized by Maimonides, as follows: 

All the commandments which were given to Moses on Sinai were “ given ” 
together with their commentations. Moses wrote down the entire Torah 
with his own hand, and gave a copy of it to every tribe, and one copy he 

* Unless specified otherwise we mean by “Talmud" the one compiled in Babylonia, 
containing Rabbi's Mishnah, Baraita i, and the Gemara (amoraic discussions) of the 
Babylonian Amoraim. According to S. Krauss two-thirds of the material contained in 
this work are legal and the remaining one-third is homiletical. 
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deposited in the Ark. But the commentary to the written law he did not 
commit to writing, but he taught it to Joshua and the elders, etc*, orally. 
That is why it is called the oral law. Thus Joshua received the oral law 
from Moses, and transmitted it to Eli. Samuel received it from the latter. 
It was transmitted from prophet to prophet until Ezra received it from 
Baruch. Ezra and his court are known as the men of the Great Synagogue. 
Simon.the Just was a younger member of that body of traditionnaires of the 
oral law. Antigonos of Sokko received it from the latter, and so it was 
transmitted to Hillel and later to Rabbi, the compiler of the Mishnah. His 
pupils received the oral law from him and transmitted it to younger teachers 
until it was finally transmitted to Rabbi Ashi, who compiled the Babylonian 
Talmud and thus marked the “ Sealing of the Talmud/’ the oral law. 1 

i 

The answer to our question amounts to this: The oral law is as 
old as the written law; both have one and.the same origin; and one 
is inseparable from the other: the written law cannot be understood 
without its commentary, the oral law, and the latter in turn has no 
basis without its text, the written law* 

As a representative view of the modern school we may take the 
one by Weiss in his History of the Oral Law. 9 The oral law, according 
to Weiss, is the product of two sets of forces: internal and external. 
Various political and religious changes that took place in the internal 
affairs of the Jewish people created conditions that called for new 
laws. All the. while the Jewish people were in contact with foreign 
peoples, a condition which reacted on Jewish law in two ways: either 
it forced the Jewish leaders to legislate in order to ward off foreign 
influence, or it forced the Jewish sages to adopt foreign laws as their 
own. The foreign peoples referred to were the Persians, the G,reeks, 
and the Romans. From the moment that the Jews were led into 
captivity into Babylonia, and were later scattered all over the coun¬ 
tries of Babylonia, Persia, and Media—from that time on until the 
completion of the Talmud in the fifth century the oral, law was 
influenced by Persian law or culture. Very soon after the time of 
the conquest of Asia by Alexander and onward, the Jews came into 
contact with Hellenic culture, which exerted its influence on the oral 

> Malmonldes, J H, Preface, abridged. 

1 To be sure, many hard-fought battles took place before this "theory” could be 
formulated in the bold terms stated above; cf. Taylor, Sayings of the Fathers , Excursus 
1 and notes. But it won the day at last. 

* It is the standard work of the subject written in modern Hebrew under the title of 

wvm -m -m. 
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law. Finally, with the conquest of Greece by the Romans, the Jews 
came into contact with the latter, whose law especially influenced 
Jewish law. 1 Jewish law is thus the product of changed conditions 
of Jewish life on the one hand and of contact with Persia, Greece, 
and Rome on the other hand. 

In 586 Jerusalem was captured by the neo-Babylonians, and con¬ 
siderable numbers of Jews were forcibly transported from Palestine 
to Babylonia. Thus there sprang up small communities, especially 
in southern Babylonia. Half a century later the neo-Babylonian 
Empire was overthrown by the Persians. The liberal-minded mon¬ 
arch, Cyrus, issued an edict permitting the exiles to return. During 
the generation that followed that edict small bands did return, from 
time to time, to Palestine, but ‘the bulk of the exiles remained in their 
new country. In the days of the successors of Cyrus, Jewish com¬ 
munities in Babylonia were, probably, much more populous than 
before. 1 Our sources for the history of the Jews in Babylonia, extend¬ 
ing over a period of more than sixteen centuries (586 b.c. —1050 a.d.), 
are meager.* We know that their numbers continued to increase, so 
that during the Parthian period (160 b.c. —226 a.d.) the Jews were 
able, for a time, to gain complete political control over a certain 
district of the country. We also know that very soon after the Jews 
came to Babylonia they entered every phase of the economic life of 
the country. In the Persian period we find Jews engaged in every 
sort of business and profession. There was only one profession in 
which we do not find any Jews, and that was the profession of the 
scribe. Seemingly, it has been suggested, the Jews were not masters 
of the Babylonian language and the difficult cuneiform script as were 
the native Babylonians, or perhaps the profession of the scribe and 
that of the notary were hereditary ones. In later times we find Jews 
engaged in trade and commerce and all sorts of professions and 
handiwork, even canal dredging. 

It is important to bear in mind that up to the Sassanid period 
no political barriers seem to have existed between the Babylonians 

1 Gf. ibid., II. 11-36. * Cf. Daiches, Jews in Babylonia. 

* For the presentation of the history of the Jews in Babylonia, as here given, see 
E. Meyer, Entstehung des Judenthums, and his Gesehichte des AUertums; Weiss, History of 
the Oral Law; Daiches, Jews in Babylonia; and Krauss, article "Babylonia” in JE. 
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and the Jews. In early days the Assuan papyri take us to a Jewish- 
Egyptian ghetto. They show us that the Jews were persecuted by 
the non-Jewish population, and it was the strong arm of Persia that 
had to protect them. In the contemporary records that come to 
us from Babylonia we find no trace of separatism. Babylonian, 
Persian, and Jew lived peacefully together. In fact the Jews in* 
Babylonia were what we could call today entirely emancipated. 
“They were free citizens of a free land.” 1 Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Jews enjoyed full citizenship in Babylonia, they were what 
we could call today nationalists. They were not only devout Jews. 
They regarded themselves as a part of the Jewish people or nation; 
they looked with reverence upon Palestine as the national home 
land, and they hoped for a speedy return of all of its scattered 
children. Small bands constantly filtered into Palestine, and those 
that remained supported it financially and in other ways, especially 
so during the period of restoration, and, later, during the wars with 
Rome. Like so many Jews today living in New York, London, Paris, 
and Rome, the Jews of Nippur and Babylonia on the one hand were 
100 per cent Babylonian, ready to sacrifice themselves for the welfare 
of their country, and on the other hand were aglow with enthusiasm 
for the welfare of Israel. The fire of Jew-consciousness never dimmed. 

Still it is hardly necessary to state that the Jews of Babylonia 
could not withstand that unconscious and uncontrollable process of 
acclimatization. As the Jews in the United States are Americanized, 
in England Anglicized, in France Gallicized, so were the Jews in 
Babylonia Babylonized. We see that in their personal names. One 
Jeda c el names his son AhuSunu, an, ordinary Babylonian name. 
Another one by the Babylonian name of Shirka has two sons, one 
named Shabatai, a Jewish name, and the other Liblut, a very common 
Babylonian name. Another Shirka had a son Mataniah. One 
Ninib-etir (“the god Ninib is protecting”) had two sons, one called 
Gubba and the other Hananiah. Another Jew, Ninib-lu-kin (“may 
Ninib establish the family”), had a son called Hanan; and still 
another Jew, §ama§-la-din (“may Shamash judge”?), had a son 
named Jeda c iah. As for the later periods suffice it to say here that 
many famous rabbis bore Babylonian names. 2 The complete and 

i Dalches, ibid . * Cf. p. 52, n. 2. 
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thorough Babylonization is still more evident in the adoption, by 
the Jews, of the language of the country, which was Aramaic in 
vocabulary and grammar and seemingly Assyro^Babylonian in its 
phonetics. The Jews adopted it, spoke it, and wrote in it all their 
literary productions, and even long after Arabic superseded that 
'tongue in Babylonia the Jews there persisted in using the “language 
of their fathers” in their literary activities. 1 In fact that language 
never lost its hold over Israel. It was always regarded as a national 
language second to Hebrew. So thorough was their adoption of the 
language of the country that after some time they could no more 
pronounce one-fourth or one-fifth of the consonants of Hebrew, their 
original tongue. This fact led the renowned philologist, Carl 
Brockelmann, to suspect that the Jews in Babylonia were Baby¬ 
lonians in race who adopted the Jewish religion. 2 There can be no 
question that there was some intermarrying going on all through 
that period.* But such a conclusion is entirely unwarranted. The 
linguistic phenomenon is only one of the signs that point to the 
Jew’s thorough acclimatization and Babylonization. 

Babylonian Jewry lived in peace and prosperity until the advent 
of Sassanid supremacy (226 b.c.). Babylonian Jewry was founded 
by the cream of the Jewish people. No wonder that already in its 
infancy it was able to bring forth an Ezra and a Nehemiah. Even 
in its days of decay, during the period of Arabic supremacy, it pos¬ 
sessed the vigor and spirituality to produce the GcPonim, the men of 
learning who brightened the spiritual life of the Jews not only of 
Babylonia but also of the entire Diaspora in the days of gloom and 
darkness. But with the advent of the Sassanids the Jew was made 
to feel that he was no more a free citizen of a free land. However, 
in spite of sporadic outbursts of persecutions, many causes combined 
in producing an unsurpassed literary activity among the Jews. The 
movement really began in the last days of the Parthian supremacy. 
But as the persecutions became more and more frequent and violent 
Babylonian Jewry more and more devoted its energy to build a 
monumental work which should testify to its spiritual activities 
during so many centuries. As if feeling that still more oppressive 

i Krauss, article "Babylonia” in JB. * Cf. VO, p. 49. 

» Of. the story of Isur the Proselyte. Bab. Bab. Bat. 149a. 
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times were in store for the Jewish people, they did not tire in com¬ 
pleting their spiritual legacy to Israel. It was the Talmud, a bulky 
book, two-thirds of which deal with legal themes. Law: that was 
its spiritual contribution to the treasury of Israel. Tradition claims 
that “when the Torah was forgotten in Israel, Ezra came from 
Babylonia and restored it; when forgotten again Hillel the Baby¬ 
lonian [ca. 100 b.c.], came and rehabilitated it; when forgotten once 
more Rabbi Hijja and his sons came and re-established it.” 1 Law: * 
that was the pride of Babylonian Jewry. Its monument was built 
during the Sassanid period, days of persecution, and completed on 
the eye of the Arabic period, days of rapid decay and dissolution for 
Babylonian Jewry. In the second half of the eleventh century 
Babylonian Jewry was a thing of the past. But it did not live in 
vain; it succeeded in embodying its law in a book which was destined ' 
to become the strength and power of preservation of Israel during 
the centuries of persecution, misery, and torture. 

The economic resources of Babylonia and its law and business 
customs are well known to us. The earliest known code in the world 
which comes from that country presents us with an excellent picture 
of the law of the land of Babylonia in the days of King Hammurabi, 
more than fifteen centuries before the Jew stepped on the soil of 
Babylonia. But we have legal and business documents that come 
to us from centuries prior to Hammurabi’s reign, most of them 
written in a language that is in no way a Semitic tongue, as is the 
language of the code. Those old contracts clearly posit the very 
law embodied in the code of Hammurabi, who, by the way, claims 
to have received it from the god Shamash. To be sure, the code 
shows minor differences, but they are nothing more than signs of 
development along the lines of the law of the land, which those old 
contracts posit. It is clear that as early as we can go back there was 
in Babylonia a well-defined and thoroughly worked out law of the 
land based upon the economic life of that country. This law of the 
land was always alive to changing conditions; it was always develop¬ 
ing, never being stagnant, but never suffering a break in its con¬ 
tinuity. This is a conclusion that we reach by a comparison of the 

1 Bab. Suk. 20o. 
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law of the pre-Hammurabian contracts with that of the code. It is 
the same truth revealed to us by a study of the contracts coming to 
us from the foreign, Kassite dynasty, the one that followed the 
dynasty of Hammurabi, from the Assyrian period, from the neo- 
Babylonian period, from the Persian period, and from the Greek 
period. Babylonia was again and again invaded. Between the 
invasion of the country by the Semitic Akkadians under Sarru-kin 
in 2750 b.c. and the last Semitic invasion by the Arabs in the seventh 
century a.d. the country was perhaps invaded a dozen times or 
more. It was invaded several times by non-Semitic peoples, like the 
Kassites, the Persians, and the Greeks. But none of these peoples 
changed the legal and business customs of the country. During its 
period of fertility and splendor the land of the two rivers changed 
its language thrice: Sumerian, Assyro-Babylonian, and Aramaic. 
But not even these changes brought about a break in the continuity 
of the development of the law and the legal and. business customs of 
the country. Seemingly so immediate and close was the relation of 
the law of that land to its economic resources and conditions that 
nothing could direct the former along other channels as long as the 
latter remained undisturbed. It was left to the Arabs and later the 
Mongols to introduce a new law in that country. But they suc¬ 
ceeded in doing it only after they converted that fabulously rich 
plain into swamps and steppes; after they totally changed the 
economic structure of the land. Just before that great catastrophe 
the Jews, after having lived in that country as free citizens for more 
than ten centuries, embodied their law in a work known as the 
Talmud. If we grant the assertion (how can we refute it?) that it 
shows signs of its native land, it is the last production of that country 
to reflect its economic and business conditions after a history of 
more than three thousand five hundred years. 

We know that the Babylonians were pre-eminently a people of 
traders and business men. In the course of the history of the people 
of the two rivers Babylonian traders were met with in the east and 
in the west land (Palestine and Syria), in Asia Minor, and on the 
Nile. This commercial expansion began during the old Babylonian 
period; it stretched further during the Assyrian period, and it 
reached its farthermost limits during the neo-Babylonian and 
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Persian periods. We find Babylonian contracts in Cappadocia; and 
contracts written in Aramaic, which are, however, essentially Baby¬ 
lonian, were found in Assuan on the Nile. Gradually the Baby¬ 
lonians were superseded by the Arameans. We find the latter even 
more than we do their Babylonian precursors spread all over the 
East and Egypt as traders and business men who, notwithstanding 
the fact that they introduced a new language for their trade, 
did not disturb the business and legal structure of the land of 
Babylonia. The commercial Aramean was later superseded to a 
limited extent by the Babylonized Jew. Just before the final de¬ 
struction of the civilization of Babylonia its latest commercial 
citizen, the Jew, embodied his law in a work called the Talmud. 
Does not the law embodied in that work exhibit a definite relation 
to the law, business customs, and economic structure of the land 
of Babylonia ? 

The method used by Weiss and his school and the statement of 
his theory of the oral law are open to serious objections. 1 Yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that Jewish law was influenced by the systems of 
law with which it came in contact. We cannot expect anything else. 
Weiss and his school speak of the relation of Jewish law to Graeco- 
Roman law. Surely the latter system influenced Jewish law, though 
its workings and its extent are still to be determined. They also 
speak of the influence of Persian law. If by the term “law” we 
mean to include ceremonial law and ritual we must grant the con¬ 
tention. But, as we shall indicate later, there is no trace of Persian 
law in Jewish business law. It also interested scholars to point out 
“Babylonisms” in the Talmud. It was started and carried forward 
by Oppert, Hal6vy, Delitzsch, Tallqvist, and others. Feuchtwang, 
in ZA, was the one, to the knowledge of the writer, who for the first 
time devoted a long article to this subject. 2 In 1903 Dr. Hermann 
Pick published a short monograph entitled Assyrisches uni Tal - 
mudisches. It constitutes a fair summary of the most that had been 
done before, and it contains new material. Schorr’s AbR likewise 
contains notes on the subject. But all of those notes and discussions 

1 Cf. pp. 60-62 in this article. 

* It appeared in ZA, Vols. V-VI. Its conclusion, to my knowledge, did not appear. 
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are lexicographic. Again and again it is pointed out that there are 
found in the Talmud 1 many Babylonian words and phrases: names 
of places, personal names, mythological terms, and legal and business 
terms. It is the purpose of this paper to point out that there exists 
a definite and an intrinsic relationship between Jewish law and 
Babylonian law. We shall leave out of consideration, as much as 
possible, facts of mere similarity: laws and practices common to 
both systems of law. Likewise we shall, for the present, disregard 
the existence of Babylonian legal and business terms in Jewish law. 
We shall confine ourselves to commercial law, citing a number of 
illustrations which, in the opinion of the writer, demonstrate the 
intrinsic relation between Jewish law and Babylonian law, Babylonian 
business customs, and Babylonian economic conditions. 

P 

Nergal-uballit lends two manas and fourteen shekels to one Sula and 
takes his debtor’s house as an antichresis. Sula then rents it from his 
creditor for two shekels and one-fourth of a shekel per month [BT, Nbk. 142]. 

The transaction represented in the foregoing contract is simple. 
Nergal-uballit lends 74 shekels to Sula at the usual rate of interest of 
20 per cent. The creditor thus desires to realize 27 shekels on his 
loan. Sula owns a house which rents for 27 shekels per year, 2\ 
shekels per month. This house he pledges to his creditor. The 

i Pick includes in the term “Talmud" also the late Targumim and Midrashim. In 
his comparisons he sometimes cites Midrash Rabah! 

* Before we enter upon the citation of the legal cases it will perhaps prove of value 
to present a selected list of Babylonian words and phrases, mostly legal, met with in our 
Talmudic literature. The comparisons were so apparent that many scholars have 
pointed them out, at times synchronously. No attempt will therefore be made to assign 
each word or phrase to its first observer. * They are mostly taken from Schorr’s Contracts 
(1913), Pick’s Monograph, Clay, BE, IX, and Feuchtwang’s unfinished article. Alpha¬ 
betically arranged the list is as follows: bs-H-M , ardu-ekal-rabu; Q^l^ . ortiu; [rP3 "j3 • 
mar biti, BE, IX, 69; cf. note by Clay, ibid., p. 331; 13T3 . ( amel ) gan-ta-ba-ru ( Dar . 296); 
t33. oittu; rp!T3T. *u-ba-ru; lOTWl) ’JTH . hazannu)', npTll . itqum (Schorr, p. 421); 
nbn. haUatu; ablb . cf. Schorr, p. 192; 0370. makasu; JlbTO 0033). muligu; D1D33 * 
nikasu; S-njiy. ki pi atra (Feuchtwang); pnD. ptfrat (Schorr, p. 190); PDb® “B 
GT7T3). pi sul-pu, BE, IX, 48, and cf. note by Clay, p. 38]; personal names: 
I-bu-u-a; TO. Bibbua ; ■TOT. Za-bi-da-a ; iHOn . Hai-da-a; JHD . Pa-da-a ; TOOl. 
Rah ba-ne (“master-builder"); ^aiDT. cf. tuzubu; place-names: TlpB 1H3 . nor pi-qu-du; 
*8313, nor Mu, “new canal"; 1113. cf. Pick, p. 12; 81113 33. b <* bu non* Samai; 
KTima. mabazu; 8D"n3«1B (fcttVH3 DB). cf. norn Ba-di-ia-tum; 15)13, Nippur; 
rrai. ribitu; TO! 0173). raiu; 13 TO. iebiru; in®. iatru; 1B7D . »«P iru; *obn 

K3sn pb ino3on , eiar jibata tallak. 
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pledge is to be security for the loan and at the same time .to pay off 
the interest on the loan; or, in other words, the house is to be an 
antichresis. The creditor, for one reason or another, does not want 
to dwell in the house. He thus agrees with his debtor that the 
latter should rent it and pay the pledgee 27 shekels. Nergal-uballit 
thus realizes 27 shekels, 20 per cent interest, on his loan of 74 shekels 
by renting the antichresis to its owner, Sula. 

Jewish law is well aware of this Babylonian business practice. 
The Jews in Babylonia practiced it and the law legislated con¬ 
cerning it. 

The law is not in accord with the business practice of the Narshean 
lessees. They contract as follows: A has pledged his field to B, then leased 
it from the latter. But now that it is written as follows: 1 I kept it in the 
hands of the pledgee for some time and then leased it from him, the trans¬ 
action is proper: otherwise one would find it impossible to lend money. 
But [continues the Talmud] that is no argument [Bab. Me s. 68a, abridged]. 2 

This highly instructive passage needs no comment. 


All through the neo-Babylonian period, in case a debt was incurred 
by two or more persons each one was liable for his co-debtors, each 
one was responsible for the payment of the entire debt.* 

So also in Jewish law. 4 

The contracts of the neo-Babylonians contain the clause: iSten 
pul Sani naSu * It is an explicit statement that one of the co-debtors 
is security for the other. There is reason to believe, as does, it seems, 
Dr. Kohler, that where there was no explicit stipulation to that 


1 The business transaction is the very same one; only the contract is differently 
worded. 

* For the text cf. Rabbinowltz, Variae Lectiones and BH, ad loc. 

* Cf. AbR, p. 439, and HG, III, 237. As to whether or not this was also the case in 
the old Babylonian period, there exists a difference of opinion. Cuq maintains that 
unlimited joint liability was unknown in that period < NRH , 34, 1910). This opinion is 
not shared by Kohler. Ungnad, or Schorr. 

* Cf. HM 71:1 ft. The Babylonian law of joint liability is ambiguous. So also is 
the early Jewish statement of the law. The later Jewish codifiers could not agree as to 
the workings of this law. The ROSh and, according to the latter, RMBMalso, maintain 
that even in the case of no default on the part of the co-debtors the creditor may apply 
to one of the co-debtors for the whole of the debt. On the other hand, the * I ttur and others 
maintain that only in the case of the default of one of the co-debtors can the creditor 
apply for the whole debt to another of the co-debtors; cf. BJ; HM 71:1. 

* There is no doubt of the legal meaning of this phrase, although the exact meaning 
of “put" offers difficulties. 
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effect one was not security for the other. 1 This is not the legal 
opinion of the Jewish jurists. 

Two persons who borrowed together 2 guarantee for one another, even 
though the contract did not contain the clause: “they guarantee for one 
another” [Jer. Sebhuoth 5:1]., 

What does this mean ? This fact should direct us to the source of the 
Jewish law. It was based On the business customs of the land. The 
practice of joint liability became so common in the business trans¬ 
actions of the land that it was not necessary any longer to stipulate 
to that effect. For centuries the business men in Babylonia did not 
take it for granted; it had to be expressed. But at the time of the 
making of Jewish law joint liability was taken as a matter of course. 
There was no need to express it; it was common law. 

We have here a clear-cut case of the dependence of Jewish law on 
Babylonian. 

Jewish law as well as Babylonian recognizes as valid the 
assignment of a debt. A creditor has the right to assign his claim 
upon a debtor to a third party, whereby the latter is then compelled 
to satisfy the second creditor. According to Jewish law the original 
creditor continues to possess the right to waive his claim upon the 
debtor. 

He who sells a bill of debt and later waives it, it is waived [Bab. Kethub. 
85a], and even if the buyer stipulated that the vendor should not have the 
power to waive it if the latter did do it, the act stands. Similarly the 
original creditor can issue to his former debtor a receipt or he can postpone 
the date of payment [HM 66:24]. 

The buyer may sue the seller for damages, but he has no claim upon 
the debtor. 

The Talmud ascribes this law to the famous Samuel, the, greatest 
jurist in his day. No legal explanation is offered; neither is it based 
on any older source like the Mishnah. 

An assignment of a claim can be made in one of two ways: either 
the existing bill of debt is legally transferred to the buyer or the 

» " Sie garantleren aber nicht in Solldum; eine Solidarklausel flndet rich nicht” 
(BR, II, 37). In passing may we notice that the corresponding Jewish law would shed 
light on the subject discussed there by Kohler. 

* Read instead of "HTOD ? Of. J.M.P. Smith. Micah [I.C.C.], pp. 34 and 361. 
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original bill is destroyed and in its stead the debtor signs a new bill 
in which the consignee appears as the creditor, and the fact that 
the transaction is one of an assignment of a claim is disregarded 
legally. The significance of the former method over against the 
latter one is found in the following consideration: an assignment of 
a debt by the first method can be made without the consent of the 
buyer, while the second method demands the consent of the debtor 
and his active participation in the act, which usually cannot be 
procured without a consideration. 

Assignment by the latter method is met with in Babylonia, 1 and 
it is just the method that Jewish law requires. The Jewish jurists 
maintain that the only legal and effective way to assign a debt is 
to make the debtor, for a consideration, to be sure, write a new bill 
of debt in which the buyer appears as the creditor, the fact that the 
latter is a consignee being entirely suppressed, "'TIT •T'b 13p*1pE 
rraun snow rrb arw* Any other method is defective. 

The relation of Jewish law to Babylonian in the subject 
under consideration is perfectly clear. The custom of the land was 
to assign a claim by the second method mentioned above. The 
Jewish jurists maintain that this custom must be rigidly adhered to; 
otherwise the assignment is defective and the claim continues to 
remain in the power of the original creditor, who thus can waive it. 

A lends one hundred shekels to B against the latter's fruit¬ 
bearing field as an antichresis. The interest on the loan amounts to 
twenty shekels per year. But the produce of the field pledged 
amounts to forty shekels. A and B therefore agree that after the 
lapse of five years the former should release the field without com¬ 
pensation, for during this period the produce of the field will have 
covered both the interest and the principal. Such a transaction is 
one involving a pledge of the sort known in Anglo-American law as 
the Welsh Mortgage. 

This kind of antichresis is well known in the usury-ridden 
Babylonian law.*. 

» Of. BR, II, 34. 

* Bab. Keth. 85a. 

*Cf. Johns, Deeda and Document «, p. 629; AR, p. 146; BR t I, 16. 
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Jewish law categorically prohibits the antichresis. 1 In spite of 
that fact all jurists agree that in the form stated above the antichresis 
is permitted. 2 We must assume, in the case before us, the dependence 
of Jewish on Babylonian law. 

One lent his neighbor a sum of money against the latter’s fruit¬ 
bearing field as a pledge. The parties to the transaction drew up a 
bill of debt which did not contain a clause specifying the date when 
the payment of the debt would fall due. Jewish law holds euch a 
bill valid and maintains that the debt is due for payment one year 
from the date on which the bill was drawn up.* This law according 
to the Talmud is on the authority of the elders of the city of Matha 
Mehasia. 4 

What was the law in Babylonia, the land where there lived both 
the jurist who promulgated the law and his authorities ? The fol¬ 
lowing neo-Babylonian contract is instructive: 

Zumma lends two minas and eight Seqels to Marduk-na$ir-aplu against 
the latter’s field as a pledge. The creditor is to enjoy the fruits of the field 
in lieu of interest at the rate of twenty-two per cent [BT, Dar., 491]. 

The contract contains no date as to the termination of the loan, yet 
it is clear that the transaction could not be terminated before the 
lapse of one year. The business transacted in the foregoing contract 
is simple. The pledge in the hands of the creditor is not only security 
for the loan but it is also for the purpose of paying off the interest 
on the loan. It is thus an antichresis. As we shall see later, the 
bill without terms being a well-established institution in Babylonia, 
a bill like the one cited above need not contain a date as to the 
termination of the transaction; all took it as a matter of course, it is 
clear, that it could not be terminated before one year was over. 
This was the Babylonian custom, in full agreement with the banking 
system of the land. 

The Jewish jurists quite well understood the importance of this 
regulation of one year. But they refused to consider the law as 
owing its existence to that fact. They claimed it to be Jewish and 
to be on the authority of the elders of the city of Matha Mehasia. 
The relation of Jewish law to that of Babylonia is clear. 

iMish. Bab. Met. 5:2. * Bab. Bab. Met. 68a. 

a Bab. Bab. Met. 676. « Ibid. 
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It was the custom in Babylonia for the commission merchant to 
buy and sell in his own name. A is principal, K is the agent, and C is 
the third party. It was the custom that B dealt with C as if A had no 
concern in the transaction; B’s relation to C was that of a principal. 

Kabti-ilani-Marduk receives a sum of money from one Nabu-ahe-iddin 
to buy seed from Nabu-Sum-usur. The agent buys the seed and pays for 
it in his own name and later transfers it to his principal and one Banunu, 
the latter’s associate [BT, Nbn., 133 and 132; cf. Kohler, BR, I, 10-11]. 

The relation of the Babylonian agent to his third party, on the one 
hand, and to his principal, on the other hand, is perfectly clear. His 
status with regard to his third party is that of a principal, while that 
with regard to his own principal is that of a debtor or an obligatee. 
A deal closed by such an agent cannot of course be voided by his 
principal as far as the third party is concerned. On the other hand 
the principal may refuse to honor the act of his agent as far as the 
former himself is concerned, be the basis for his refusal sound or weak; 
for the agent needs a new legal act in order to square himself with 
his principal. 

This Babylonian business situation clearly underlies the legal 
decision rendered by the Jewish jurist in Babylonia: 

A certain woman gave one a sum of money that the latter should buy 
for her a certain piece of land. The agent went and bought it for her in 
such a way that the vendor did not guarantee his title to that piece of ground. 
The principal then refused to honor the deal. The suit of that woman vs. 
her agent came before Rabbi Nahman and the jurist said to the agent as 
follows: You buy that piece of land as you did without the vendor having 
guaranteed his title, and sell it to the woman under your guaranty [Bab. 
Bab. Bat. 1695, abridged]. 

The dependence of Jewish law on Babylonian business customs in the 
case under discussion is apparent. 


In Babylonian law the bill of acknowledgment is well known. A 
states that a certain object in his possession belongs to B. No 
matter what the actual facts in the case are, the maker of that state¬ 
ment must comply with its demands. Such a bill does not contain a 
causa debendi. In this respect it is like the promissory note, but, 
unlike the latter, it does not contain a clause to the effect that the 
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maker promises to perform a certain act. The bill merely acknowl¬ 
edges a state of fact, bf obligation, or of debt. In Babylonia such a 
bill was usually drawn up in the following form: 

C, D, E, F, etc., these are the witnesses before whom A said the following: 
So and so is the status of the matter with regard to B [cf. BT, Nbk 344]. 

So also in Jewish law.' Such a bill is known as XXT’TIS "113® f and 
its validity is everywhere taken for granted and as a matter of course, 
as the story of Isur the Convert shows: 

A certain Jewess by the name of Rachel conceived from a certain 
Babylonian by the name of Isur. 1 Before Rachel gave birth to her child 
the Babylonian was converted to Judaism and married Rachel. When 
their child was born his father was a Jew, but since at the time when his 
mother conceived Isur was 4 n<?n-Jew, the child must legally be regarded as 
the son of Rachel and not that of Isur. Now Isur, who came to be known 
as Isur the Convert, deposited 12,000 zuz with Rabha, the famous head of 
the Jewish Academy of Learning in his day. While Isur’s son, named Mari, 
was away from home attending school, Isur was about to pass away and he 
desired to make sure that after his death that deposit will come into the 
possession of his only child. But since legally Mari was not Isur’s son, the 
latter had therefore the legal status of a convert without offspring whose 
property goes over into the possession of whosoever lays hold of it at the 
moment of the convert’s death. Isur’s hours were numbered. The ques¬ 
tion was, Can Isur. find a way by which to transfer that deposit to Mari, or 
not? Strange as it may seem to us, Rabha desired to keep that sum of 
money for himself, legally, of course. So when the situation was brought 
to his attention while he was. at the Academy, the famous jurist argued as 
follows: How can Mari acquire title to that sum of money ? If through the 
institution of inheritance, Mari is no heir; if through the institution of 
3TTC2 ®*5® nDn®, it does not work in a case like Mari’s; if by means of 
PD*®® j Mari cannot lay hold on it; if by ■psrbn, coins cannot be acquired 
in that way; if by means of ?pip Isur does not own a piece of land, 
etc. Isur thus had no means, according to Rabha, by which to transfer the 
deposit to Mari, and consequently upon the death of its owner the deposit 
will belong to the jurist. But as Rabha was discussing the case in the 
Academy, there said to him one, Rabbi Iqa, as follows: Why cannot Isur 
transfer his 12,000 zuz by the means of acknowledgment ? Let Isur acknowl¬ 
edge that those coins are Mari’s and the latter will thus acquire title to them 
by the means of acknowledgment. While the discussion was going on in the 
Academy, some one brought the suggestion to the dying man and soon word 

i Note the name. Isur (Issur) is clearly the Jewish pronunciation of the common 

Assyro-Babylonian name of Aiur .... (may the God A5ur.or, the God Afiur 

wiU ....). 
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came that Isur had transferred the money to Mari by acknowledgment. 
The famous jurist felt provoked, but Mari came into the possession of that 
money [Bab. Bab. Bat . 149a, abridged]. 

This passage in the Talmud with its clear statement of the validity 
of the bill of acknowledgment caused difficulties to arise among the 
mediaeval Jewish jurists. Diversity of opinion resulted. 1 But that 
does not interest us here. What is of importance to us now is the 
fact that the jurists in the time of the Talmud knew of this business 
practice, had a technical term fpr it, and took its legality as a matter 
of course just as did the non-Jewish inhabitants of the Valley of the 
Euphrates for centuries. The relation of Jewish law to Babylonian 
in the case before us is evident. 

One rents a boat for transportation purposes. Jewish law main¬ 
tains that the rentee pays its rent and bears the responsibility for its 
loss, even though it be reasonably unavoidable. This law caused 
great difficulties to the jurists. For if the boat is considered as an 
object rented, the rentee should not be held responsible for its loss; 
and if he bears the responsibility for the loss of the boat it must be 
considered as a loan which a Jew must not be charged rent for. It is 
needless to say that the jurists finally found a way to explain this 
law. That is not important here. What we must note is the fact 
that this was the custom of hiring boats for transportation in the 
land of Babylonia: the rentee paid a rental and was held responsible 
for its loss, whether avoidable or unavoidable. 2 

It is from this point of view that we must understand the fol¬ 
lowing highly instructive legal discussion. It needs no comment. 

Said Rabh, in hiring a boat one pays rent and is at the same time respon¬ 
sible for its loss. Said to him Rabbi Kahana, if one pays rent he should not 
be responsible for the reasonably unavoidable loss of the object rented, and if 
he bears all liabilities, he should not pay rent. And Rabh could not answer. 

After some discussion by teachers of later generations, claiming 
that Rabh could answer that he based his statement upon an older 
tanaitic law,*, the Talmud continues as follows: 

Said Rabbi Papa, the law is that one who rents a boat pays rent and 
bears all liabilities. And the custom among those engaged in that business 

1 Cf. HM 40:1. BJ and ShK. > Cf. HO, III, 331. and Kohler's analysis. 

* Whether or not Rabh’s statement is really in accordance with the older source is 
another question. 
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is that the rentee pays rent from the moment he takes possession of the boat, 
while in the case of its loss he pays its value at the moment of its loss. Does 
the matter depend upon the custom? [asks one naively, and he receives 
the answer that] the case was not so, because of the promulgation of the 
[Jewish] law, the custom came into being [Bab. Bob. Mes. 69fr-70o]. 

II 

All the illustrations cited so far have been drawn from the 
Gemara, amoraic law. What about tanaitic law? Is it likewise 
related to Babylonian law, or not? The Mishnah, the standard 
work on tanaitic law, was redacted in Palestine. Most, if not all, of 
the teachers cited in that work lived in Palestine. Tradition claims 
that Hillel (ca. 100 b.c.) brought the oral law from Babylonia to 
Palestine. But how far can we rely on this tradition? We must 
assume, so it may be argued, that tanaitic law is the product of 
Palestinean conditions of life on the one hand, and foreign contact 
of Palestinian Jewry with the systems of law of Persia, Greece, and 
Rome on the other hand. It will, however, be readily conceded that 
the Palestinean nativity of the completed Mishnah and of the 
authors it cites has no direct bearing upon the problem of the 
nativity of the oral law, which it contains. A code of law, or a text¬ 
book of law, composed in the United States and quoting American 
authorities may, indeed, be essentially a presentation of English 
common law. Then again, the fact that tanaitic law was influenced 
by Persian, Greek, and Roman systems of law, needless to state, 
does not speak against the possibility of its being in relation to 
Babylonian law. 

In fact Weiss’s proposition that Jewish law is to a certain extent 
the product of Persian and Graeco-Roman influence is open to serious 
consideration. First, the method used by Weiss and his school is 
mainly that of comparison: a Roman, Greek, or Persian law is 
selected to which a parallel Jewish law is called up, and the conclusion 
derived is that the Jew got it from the foreign source. Such a pro¬ 
cedure is manifestly open to great objections, especially in view of 
the nature and character of the sources used. He and his authorities 
used the Zend-Avesta for Persian law, the various sources for Greek 
law, and the well-known Roman codes for Roman law. It is espe¬ 
cially objectionable to assume that the law embodied in the Roman 
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codes was the one with which the Jew really came in contact. Frankel 
has already noted that “it is remarkable that there is not to be found 
a single Roman*legal term in Talmudic law .” 1 While this statement 
is too sweeping the observation as a whole is undoubtedly correct. 
Nor does this fact appear strange to us now. We at present possess 
a great multitude of business contracts of all sorts found in Egypt. 
They are almost exclusively papyri written in Greek. More than 
that, they “show us the true picture of the law in practice and they 
call to our mind the truth full of meaning that many a law of the 
Roman Empire was only on paper,” etc . 2 

Secondly, along with the comparisons, those scholars find pleasure 
in basing conclusions on the fact that many Graeco-Roman legal 
terms are found in Jewish law. Again and ag&in it is stated that 
terms like "pTllBK ({nrod^Krt), “hypotheca”; -pTm 
“will,” “testament”; (^ 77 ), “bill,” “bill of sale,” etc., are 
taken from Graeco-Roman legal terminology; and that a word like 
"OTbllE (^fibtB, “a bench,” “a table”), “a money changer,” “a 
banker,” is a translation of a word from the terminology of the 
former. Evidently those scholars assume that along with these legal 
terms there came in also the law that they express. The Jew adopted 
both the term and its idea. This is a hazardous assumption. To 
illustrate, we find in Jewish law the Graeco-Roman term “anti¬ 
chresis.’* According to their assumption we would have to posit that 
along with the term the Jew was enriched also with the legal idea 
of the word. Fortunately we possess older sources which clearly deal 
with the business practice of the antichresis, yet they do not term it 
antichresis . 4 Clearly the practice and legal idea of the antichresis 
were known to the people, yet later, by coming into contact with the 
Graeco-Roman term, they unconsciously adopted it. Does not this 
instance convince us that it is unsafe to assume that a foreign legal 
term in Jewish law signifies the adoption of the foreign legal idea and 
practice which the word stands for ? 6 

1 Oerichtliche Be toe**, p. 60, n. 1. 

* Wenger, Reeht der Griechen und Rdmer, p. 162. 

* Jer. Bab. Met. 6:7. « Mlsh. Bab. Met. 5:2. 

* In our case there is in addition another consideration. The Mlshnah .was edited 
again and again. Is it not possible or even probable that the editors repeatedly sub¬ 
stituted new and current terms for those obsolete or obsolescent found in the old teach¬ 
ings ? The Mlshnah, we should bear in mind, was intended as a textbook for students. 
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Thirdly, Weiss’s theory suffers from the weakness of sweeping 
generalization. To illustrate, basing himself upon several seemingly 
irrefutable comparisons in the fields of religion and ethics, Weiss 
maintains that Persian law influenced Jewish law in all the latter’s 
various branches, religion, ethics, and business law. We may grant 
that we meet with Persian influence in the Jewish conception of 
angels, ritual cleanliness and uncleanliness, and in a few ethical 
sayings, etc. On the other hand, we can be certain that Persian 
business law did not influence the Jews; for the latter never came 
in contact with it! First of all, due to Persia’s contact with the 
higher type of Babylonian law, the former’s civil law lost its individ¬ 
uality. 1 Then again the Jews met the Persians in the land of Baby¬ 
lonia and west of that country. We have proof positive that the 
incoming of the Persians made no impression upon the business law 
of the country. Great numbers of business contracts from all along 
the Persian period, even those containing Persian names, differ in no 
way from those of the pre-Persian period. This illustration should 
guard us against generalization. Granting that Greek culture 
influenced the Jew in his philosophic speculations, it has still to be 
proved that it also influenced the latter in his everyday law. Sim¬ 
ilarly, in the case of Roman influence, we must abstain from gener¬ 
alizing. 

The purpose of these remarks is not to deny the influence on 
Jewish law exerted by Persia, Greece, or Rome. Their object is to 
point out that the prevailing modern theory is open to objections 
both as to method and as to statement, and thus should help to over¬ 
come the prejudice among scholars in favor of that view to the 
exclusion of anything else. At all events, it will readily be granted 
that there is nothing inherent in the fact that Mishnah was redacted 
in Palestine and that the Palestinian Jewry was influenced by Persian 
culture and Graeco-Roman culture to exclude the possibility of 
tanaitic law being in relation to Babylonian law. 

In Babylonia, when one paid a contracted debt, it was the custom 
that the creditor returned or destroyed the bill of debt, the tablet. 
This custom was already in accordance with the laws of Sumu-la-ilu, 

1 Justi in Grundrit* der IranUchen Philologie , II, 433. 
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the predecessor of Hammurabi. 1 To issue a receipt was unusual. 2 
In the case of a payment in part the Babylonian either issued a 
receipt or destroyed the original bill of debt and had a new bill 
drawn up. 6 

In the light of the foregoing statement we read the following 
Mishnah: 

He who paid a portion of his debt, Rabbi Judah says, the creditor 
should exchange his bill of debt for a new bill: Rabbi Jose says he should 
issue a receipt [Mish. Bab. Bat. 10:66]. 

It is perfectly clear that this difference of opinion among the jurists 
has not its source in the Bible. It is equally clear that there was no # 
tradition on the subject. We must thus fall back on the common 
law of the land. In the case of a payment in part, it was the custom 
of the land either to issue a receipt or to draw up a new bill. The 
Babylonian, as far as we know, had no laws prescribing the one or the 
other. The Jewish jurists, however, detected that to issue or not to 
issue a receipt was of advantage to one of the parties concerned. 
The underlying principle was, some jurists argued, that the debtor 
could not be burdened with the effort or the expense involved in 
keeping a receipt. Hence the custom of the land to draw up a new 
bill. But as there were also people who used to issue a receipt, there 
were others who maintained that it was in accordance with the law: 
the disadvantage must go with the debtor. 

The relation of Jewish law to Babylonian is evident. 

Jewish law recognizes as valid a note on demand. 4 The bill must, 
however, contain an explicit clause to that effect. 5 So also does 
Babylonian law. 6 Jewish law also speaks of a bill of debt that 
contains neither a date for payment nor a statement that payment 
should be made on demand. As for payment, we have seen 
above that in case the loan was made against a piece of real 
estate as a pledge, the bill is due after a lapse of one year; otherwise 
let mention be made here that the bill is due after thirty days. In 

i CT. IVo. * AbR , p. 71. 

* BT, Bar.. 17, and 333 In connection with 354. 

* Tup, HM 73:4. • Ibid. 

* Cf. CT, VIII, 36a, 37c; cf. HO. Ill, 56-67. 
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another place we shall show that also the Babylonians had more than 
one fixed date for payment. But leaving all this out of considera¬ 
tion for the present, we?must ask here whence comes to Jewish law the 
institution of the “loan without terms as to payment,” of which 
already the Tosephta and other tanaitic sources speak as if of one 
well known and recognized by all. 1 

In Babylonia the institution of the “bill without terms ,, is well 
known. 2 In the banking system of the Babylonians the institution 
of the antichresis was a matter of daily practice. 3 The creditor 
received from his debtor a fruit-bearing object and he enjoyed its 
fruits in lieu of interest. Naturally in such a transaction it is of a 
* minor importance to stipulate when it should terminate: it depends 
on the nature of the pledge. Under such circumstances it is easy 
to understand how the institution of the “bill without terms” arose. 
But Jewish law does not legalize usurious transactions; the anti¬ 
chresis is prohibited. Clearly the Jewish jurists could not ignore the 
business customs of the land, so they recognized the Babylonian 
institution of the bill without terms and spoke of it as of one which 
no one knew whence it came and which no one questioned. The 
dependence of this tanaitic institution on Babylonian law is apparent. 

The receipt, the written acknowledgment of payment of money 
or delivery of chattels, was highly developed in Babylonia. “Die 
Quittung hat schon eine exuberante Sinn. Sie ist nicht nur dazu da 
urn den wirklichen Empfang des Geldes zu bestaetigen; sie ist eine 
Losung von der Schuld, mag nun die Losungs causa Zahlung, Erlass, 
Novation, Ueberweisung mit Zahlung an eine dritte sein, oder, 
welche sie wolle.” 4 

According to Jewish law one who marries a virgin must write her 
a bill stating that if the woman be later divorced or widowed she 
should receive two hundred zuz or their equivalent out of his prop¬ 
erty. The parties to the contract are not at liberty to agree on a 

i Tosephta Bab. Mes. 10:1, Bab. Mak. 36. 

* CL for the old Babylonian period: HG, IV. 873, 914. etc.; for the Assyrian period: 
Johns. Deeds and Documents, 37. 64, 32. 19, 239. or AR, 243-46, 26, 316, etc.; and 
for the neo-Babylonian period. BT, Dar ., 434, quoted above, is a good example. 

» Cf. Kohler. BR, I, 16 ff. 

* Kohler, B V , p. xxvii. 
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bill stipulating a sum smaller than the one mentioned above. In 
case the man and the woman agree that the former should obligate 
himself to pay, for instance, only one hundred zuz, the transaction 
must be made by me$ns of the receipt. 

Rabbi Judah says, if he desires, he writes to his Virgin bride a bill of 
settlement of two hundred zuz and she issues to him a receipt stating: I 
have received from thee one hundred zuz [Mish. Ketk. 5:1, and cf. BJ, HM 
73 :20ff., etc.]. 

Leaving out of consideration the merits of the case, we notice that 
the Mishnah quoted above evidently presupposes an "exuberant” 
use of the receipt. For it is clear that the receipt issued to the 
x husband is not a written acknowledgment of the payment of money 
or the delivery of chattels; it is essentially a release from an obliga¬ 
tion. Yet its validity id taken for granted and it is spoken of as a 
matter of course. Why 7 It was the common law of the land for 
centuries. 

Silim-IStar assigns her property to her married daughter. As long as 
the donor lives she will enjoy the income. She cannot give the property to 
any other person. Upon the death of the donor the donee will come into the 
complete possession of the property. And even in the lifetime of the donor 
the property is no longer hers; it is completely in the possession of the 
donee; the former has only a claim upon the fruits of the property [Nbk., 283]. 

The foregoing contract thus explicitly states that the donee secures 
the possession of the property immediately, while the donor has a 
claim upon the enjoyment of the fruits during the latter's lifetime. 
In the light of the foregoing contract we shall now read the following 
Mishnah: 

He who writes his property to his children retenio umfructu must, 
explicitly state that the children acquire title to the property immediately, 
although they will enjoy its fruits only after the death of the donor—these 
are the words of Rabbi Judah; but Rabbi Jose says that it is not necessary 
to state it [Mish. Bab. Bat. 8:7].* 

What is the meaning of this difference of opinion? The legal 
situation before us is this: The institution of tl\e donatio retenio 
ueufructu is well recognized; property donated under such circum¬ 
stances immediately comes into the possession of the donee while the 

* "Said Rab the law is in accordance with Rabbi Jose” (Bab. Bab. Bat , I36a). 
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donor retains his right to the income as long as he lives. Although 
all recognized this institution, in spite of that the contract contains 
an explicit clause to that effect. This being the legal situation in the 
land for centuries, some Jewish jurists maintained that a bill of a 
donatio retento usufructu must be drawn up exactly like the one current 
in the land, while other jurists, laying stress on the spirit of the insti¬ 
tution, refused to regard the requirement of form as imperative. 

The relation of Jewish to Babylonian law in the case before us 
is evident. 

We have cited a dozen cases (to which number many more can be 
added, especially if we could afford to enter into lengthy expositions) 
to demonstrate that Jewish law, amoraic and tanaitic, is directly 
related to Babylonian law. What is the nature of the relationship ? 
Shall we say that the former “borrowed” from the latter and it is 
thus in a way a mere copy ? Or can we maintain that there is no 
basis for the foregoing assertion, and that the relationship consists 
in the fact that Jewish law was “built” upon the legal and business 
customs of the land of the two rivers and its economic structure? 
Jewish law, we should then say, is entirely the work of the Jewish 
people, in the creation of which Babylonian legal and business cus¬ 
toms, common law, entered as an element. If the case be so, how 
important was this element, what were the elements with which it 
combined, and what was the process; or, in a word, what are the 
elements and the structure of Jewish law ? As far as Jewish com¬ 
mercial law is concerned, the writer plans to deal with this problem 
in another place. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF ASSYRO- 
BABYLONIAN MEDICINE 


Bt H. F. Lutz 
U niversity of Pennsylvania 

With the publication of the present text I entertain the hope 
that it will arouse not only the interest of the Assyriologist but also 
the interest of the medico-historian. The tablet from which the 
text is copied is in the possession of the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania (No. 19801). It contains prescriptions for sick¬ 
nesses of the male urinary and genital organs. This medical tablet 
was for quite some time known to scholars, but owing to the difficulty 
of reading the exceedingly small script attempts to publish the text 
were given up. Besides this tablet the Museum owns two other 
medical texts, the one of which was also known as a medical text. 
It remains still unpublished and treats of sicknesses of the anus. 
The other one, a small tablet, was identified by the present writer 
as a medical text and the deciphering shows that it treats of a certain 
sickness of the bowels. 1 

The present text is of neo-Babylonian origin and for paleographic 
reasons must be placed in the time of ca . 650-600 b.c., i.e., a few 
centuries anterior to the time when the great Hippocrates, the son 
of the Asklepiade Heraklides and of Phaenarete, wrote his famous 
medical treatises. The Museum catalogue has entered the remark 
that the tablet was acquired on the fourth expedition to Nippur, but 
a comparison of Nippur texts and their peculiar writing with our 
tablet makes it very doubtful that its provenance is Nippur. It 
bears so many marks in common with the tablets forming the Kha- 
baza collection of the Museum that it must by a mistake have been 
entered as one of the acquisitions of the fourth expedition. On the 
assumption that the tablet was an original constituent part of the 
Khabaza collection rests the more or less exact dating above. The 
Khabaza material to a great extent contains prayers and hymns 
which bear the name of Shamash-shum-ukin, the son of the Assyrian 
king Essarhaddon, who ruled Babylonia as the contemporary of 
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Ashur-bani-pal. We also know that Shamash-shum-ukin imitated on 
a much smaller scale his more famous Assyrian neighbor, in collecting 
ancient cuneiform material and having copies made of them. Aumple 
proof of this is found among the Khabaza material. Supposing 
therefore that the tablet was written under the reign of Shamash- 
shum-ukin, there remains however no doubt that this text also is but 
the sediment of much earlier texts, most probably a compilation of a 
distinct class of sicknesses, which may have been deposited in the 
library of the king or else was used as a textbook in schools. 

Only the lower half of the tablet, which is of a reddish-brown color, 
is preserved. In its present condition it measures 110 mm. (height) 
by 119 mm. (width), and contains in all some 120 lines. The text 
so far as it is preserved enumerates eight different cases of sicknesses 
for which prescriptions are given. The therapeutic part occupies 
by far the greater space in this as in other medical tablets already 
published. No magical rites enter into the contents. Generally in 
one single line, or even less, with the exception of cases three and six, 
the symptom of the disease is stated and, without naming the disease 
itself, it proceeds immediately to the prescriptions. In the case of 
obv. col. 1 not less than twenty-one prescriptions are enumerated 
for a single disease. As was the case in Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, 
so also in the cuneiform medicine the Babylonian therapeut is 
superior to his modern colleague in the multitude of his prescriptions. 2 
In only one instance, case No. 3 (obv. col. 1, line 25) is the name of the 
disease itself stated and not merely the symptoms. The text reads: 
am&lu Sudtu ie-QOram marts, i.e., ‘that man is sick of £e$u.’ Pro¬ 
fessor M. Jastrow, Jr., has kindly called my attention to the Hebrew 

= gonorrhoea benigna, according to the dictionaries. It is not 
improbable that the Babylonian $e$u, though not etymologically 
related to SiT ,* may nevertheless imply the same meaning. 

I have below placed together the different symptoms contained 
in the text for a more convenient study And have tried to range 
them according to our modern medical terminology. For the con¬ 
jectures as to that to which the symptoms may refer, I am indebted 
to the kind help of Dr. Rivas, professor of bacteriology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania. It must, however, be kept in mind that it 
is extremely difficult from the short description of the sickness and, 
in the case of No. 8, of the fantastic way of description, to pass a 
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final judgment on what in each and every case was really described 
by the Babylonian diagnostic. We must also not lose sight of the 
fact that the Babylonians as well as their contemporaries mixed up 
many diseases where modem medicine makes very clear distinctions. 
Further publications of texts of the same classes of diseases which 
will undoubtedly be forthcoming in the future will help considerably 
to shed new light on the text. 

Symptom 1: Summa amMu tc^atr-ti-qam Sa Sindti mariq, i.e., 
'If a man is sick of incontinence of urine.’ A clear case of enuresis. 

Symptom 2: Summa am Mu Saro-Si tu-nam un-nu-ud H ma-gal 
ittebi^y i.e., 'If that man’s tunu bleeds without cessation and it 
protrudes exceedingly.’ Either a case of vesical hemorrhage (blad¬ 
der) or more probably either acute cystitis or traumatism of bladder— 
parasites—schistosoma hematobium. 

Symptom 3: Summa amMu Ser kirib SU.KA plus X-Su biri-Su 
ulappat-Su u Sindti-Su ba-ta4l iSid birki-Su miti u-kal-la^ma amMu 
Sudtu Se-$a-am mari$, i.e., 'If a man’s flesh of the interior of his 
scrotum ( ? or bladder ?) turns upside down and his urine is stopped, 
the "foundation” of his "dead” penis is closed up, that man is sick of 
"flow of seed.” A case of cystocele or hernia (or spermatorrhoea?). 

Symptom 4: Summa amMu abnam mariq, i.e., 'If a man is sick 
of stone.’ Vesical calculi. 

Symptom 5: Summa amMu ina birki-Su u-tab-ba-kam kima aSSdti, 
i.e., 'If a man discharges blood from his penis like a woman.’ Peri¬ 
odical hematuria, a tropical (!) disease due probably to climateric 
conditions—parasites (filaria, schistosomiasis). 

Symptom 6: Summa amMu ina Sitti( t)Su i-na alaki-Su ri-fyuru$-$u 
iUak-ma la idi Sa ana aSSati-Su iUikrma ba-a$-ra ru’ti birki-Su u 
bvrbu-vl ma-liy i.e., 'If a man in his sleep (?) (or) in his walking has 
seminal discharge and he does not know that he went to his wife and 
his penis and his "cloth” are full of seminal fluid.” Spermatorrhea 
(wet dreams). 

Symptom 7: Summa amMu S&piSu mari ?, i.e., 'If a man’s "foot” 
is sick.’ Prostatitis—enlargement of the prostatic gland common in 
old age following chronic gonorrhoea, etc. 

Symptom 8: Summa amMu S$pi zuqaqipu ibalut , i.e., 'If (in) a 
man’s "foot” lives a scorpion.’ Cases of cystitis, prostatitis, stric¬ 
tures, .orchitis may produce such symptoms. 
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TRANSLITERATION 
Obverse, First Column 
. hi 16: lilma 4 ina mi isati-ma ibalut 

hi 17: qem *° mmu narn-ri* zikari qem 5ommu abaga a&a&i* ina Hkari barium 
pa-tan ilati-ma ibalut 

hi 18: qem se’im qem fommu a&agi ina Hkari ilati-ma ibalut 
hi 19 : fommu IM.GAR.SF kimin 

hi 20: fammu karan silibi pi§a tamajyjq ana tabati ti lamni tanadi ina kakkabi 
qarabi ilati-ma ibalut 

hi 21 : 5ommu dimat libbi 8 ina Hkari d Hzbi tubaUal barlu pa-tan ilatima 
ibalut 

btmma amilu ta-at-ti-qam 9 la sindti mari$ ilten qa mublaripam 10 ipri mullili 
immeri zikari 11 ilten qa mubsaripam 10 nam-ri zikari barium pa-tan 
itti 12 Una 12 lakani ilali-ma umu framiltu karla u-mi lakam ilati-ma 

ibalut 

btmma amilu la-a-si tu-nam li un-nuritd 14 u ma-gal ittebi (*■) 16 zir bini 
zir fommu Ulan kalbi riqqu murra tamafyaq ana hurunni tanadi ina 
kakkabi qarabi ina serim barium portan ilati-ma ibalut 

kinim: fammtt EL 16 *» mmu NIGIN 17 riqqu IM.DF* fommu Ulan kalbi pi$a 
tamafyaq sum-ma i-na karani htm-ma i-na lizbi sum-ma i-na Ukari 
la&am ilali la i-za-kim 19 \na umi lalabi t**™) umi ilten isati-ma 
ibalut 

btmma amilu ler hirib SU.KA plus X-su 90 biri-bt idappat-su 21 it Hndti-bt 
ba-tcwF 1 ibid birki-bi miti 23 u-kal-la-ma am el sudtu le-^ar-am mari§ 
Una Uqlu fail? 4 ba-lu fe-im Una qa tabata istenil ina bufcarrati padtnrum 
tanadi^ lamna bc&maP Uzba ma-al-maAil tubaUal mi-il-lam ina 

matlilani 28 f ubata titirri ana amili um$at v -su ta^ha-pak [. ]-im 

ina hurunni tubaUal ina kakkabi qarabi barium pa-tan ilati-ma ibalut 

Obverse , Second Column 

iammu fo*$ an kalbi pi$a tamdfias ina kurunni tar-sa-an itti zir 
baUuki “ tubaUal barium pa-tan isati-ma ibalut 

kinim: r<wu murra aban * ammu SA.MAN* 4ammu dimat libbi {. . .] zir 
* ammu Ulan kalbi zir 5ommu asagi asabi [. . . ] aban SAG.DlS.AZ 90 
LA pirH arlbi & ul1 X lammi * un an-nu-ti istenil tama(ia$ ina 
hurunni barlu partan isati-ma [. . .] ina mutW lilani $ubata 
titirri ana amili um$at-su taqamid ina mi babli ir-ta-no-fyas it tur-ra- 
am n turbo-frar ibalut 

hi 3: fammu m an kalbi pi$a tamafaaq ina kurunni tar-sar-an ina kakkabi 
qarabi barlu pa-tan ilati-ma ibalut 

hi 4: lamna erini tabata tubaUal ana X tanadi ina muU ut) lilani §ubata 
titirri ana amili umqatsu ta?amad ina umi salbi u-ga-am-ma-ra- 
am-ma ibalut 
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ki 5: MA** it Undti4u fommw zamu Hq9U murra tamafya$ itti ku^rvrun 
Ukari 5ommu &A it Uzba babla tubaUal a-na la-ap-ti-su u tanadi-ma 


\tinqa u ib[tar-pardl}™ abnam i-ba-a^-fj.Vr-ufi 91 

ki 6: murra tamafyaq ana Ukari laldsu «o-am(f) [.] ina 

kakkabi qarabi ina se-ri ilati-ma ibalvi 
hmma amUu abnam morris mi ** u erihi ** u hirmena riq(tu murra passu 88 riqqi 
* un Jca-li^lu-nu tubaUal ina arty mafyri (*° m ) 39 ana mur$i ilati-ma i-na 
dimat eni titirri ana amili um$&t-su tdsapak BAT [.] ru-vb- 


§um i-dv-ik-ki-e 40 [.] mur$a la idi u-ta-ab-su riqqa fawmw Ulan 

kalbi ikkabma ibalvi 

Reverse, Third Column 

kimin: fommu DU(t) dhagi dkabi [. . .] tamafya§ tur[ .] ina 

mufrbi tvlabbab-ma ibalvi 

ki 3: zir fommu lilan kalbi *° mmM bvl4i-ki l4a A1 pi§a tamaba$ ina lamni tanadi 
ilati-ma ibalut 

ki 4: fowmu ffUL.ffAB ina Ukari ilali-ma ibalvi 

ki 5: fommu Ulan kalbi la ina tebi pani ilu Samal la ipfur [....] pi$a 
tamaba$ ana Ukari muttaggiU tanadi ina kakkabi qarabi ba4um 
pa-tan ilati-ma ibalut 

ki 6; fawimu karan silipi ana Ukari amU muttaggiU tanadi ina kakkabi 
. qarabi ilati-ma ibalvi 

ki 7: ba-lu-la-a 48 pi$a tamafya§ ina karani la mubbib la muzammir ilati-ma 

ibalvi 

ki 8: LA pir’i anbi & u X *° mmu nu-za-bar-ta fommu asagi abdsi [....] 
iammu Q^aHa um { sifci (M |amml annOti ina a^kadum it kurunni 

tubaUal ilali-ma ibalvi 

ki9: z&r fawmu alagi asabi fammu SA.MAN iltenil tamafyaq ana karani 
tanadi i-na kakkabi qarabi ilati-ma ibalvi 

ki 10: aban za-la-kum aban ka-gima murza-am-[mir\ an-ne abanSAG.DlS.AZ 
Hqqu murra LA iqu nvrur-ma 48 LA pir f i anbi & u an-ne 44 $alma zikara 
it Unnilta 4ammu dimat libbi zbr iqu bini inibU tamtim 45 SA.MAN 

tommu* tAR.M U8 5ommu alaga a&aU zir <ammu Ulan kalbi * mmu lilan 
kalbi zir iammu DIL iltenil ta-sa-fral tamafyaq ina lamni it lamni 
basmi tubaUal ana pan kakkabu IB qarabi ina le-ri lalam ilati LA la 
ndri it mi ba&la [.] 

Reverse, Fourth Column 

kimin: ara bini arqi fawmu mdstakal gu-nig-§ar-ra** iltenil tatyj&al ta$amid-ma 
ibalvi 

Utmma amilu ina birki-su damam u-tab-ba-kam kima dslati iqu kurkurban( t) 
gu-nig-fiar-ra fammw nuf^urta ufyula qarani ina Ukari tahapak amilu 
labam ilati-ma ibalvi 
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himma amtlu i-na htti( ^-su 41 i-na aldki-bu ri-ftu-w^-^u 48 illak-ma la idi la 
ana assati-su iUik-ma ba-a$-ra ru’ti* birki-bu u burbu-ul 10 marli fit 
ipri aban sadi ufyuli qarani ina lamni tvbaUal ina mtitW lildni pubata 
titirri ana amili um§dti-su taqamid ii ina lamni ii sikari tvbaUal 
isatv-ma ibaiut 

himma amilu Itpi^-bu mari$ ahagi taZdyP tamafya® ina bikari ilatuma ibaiut 

himma amilu Itpi zuqaqipu ibaiut ina karpali danni lamni eUa ana karani 
tanadi umi 14 namurat M urn 84 la Unwni-ir qata tvbbal**-ma ilati- 

ma [ .] ufyulu qarani abagi la4a-am pi$a tamafyaq ana libbi 

tvbaUal SeS^-Su ii la-pvrU*-bu tanabi it qabla tukanni ilatwna ibaiut 

kimin: Ulan langi* So Hqqu i-dr tamafyat ina lamni tanadi i-na Hkari ilati-ma 
ibaiut 

ki 3: mu-ur^ra 60 fyartida* 0 qbm labira birki-bu ana appi la idi n tudammaqu 
ana ndr ibbir( t)-ma ibaiut 

Jet 4: kallat Iltar(t) mabtakal abagi la4a la eqli ina Uzbi it X tvrlapbat 
ilati-ma ibaiut 

ki 5: iartrartra ga4a zikara la eqli [.] ilati-ma ibaiut 

TRANSLATION 
Obverse , First Column 

Ditto 16: He shall drink lilmu in water and he will recover. 

Ditto 17: He shall drink in wine, without food, powder of the male thorny 
root and the powder of the fish-worm thorn and he will recover. 

Ditto 18: He shall drink in wine grain-flour (and) the powder of the thorn- 
plant and he will recover. 

Ditto 19: The IM.GAR.Sl-p]&nt likewise. 

Ditto: 20: Thou shalt grind purified ‘fox-wine/ thou shalt add it to wine- 
water and oil. He shall drink it at the approach of the star and he 
will recover. 

Ditto 21: Thou shalt mix ‘heart's tear' with wine and milk. He shall 
drink it without food and he will recover. 

If a man suffers of incontinence of the urine, he shall drink each day for five 
days one qa of roasted refined scap of the male sheep and one qa of 
roasted male thorny root without food in two potions. He shall 
drink the beverage and he will recover. 

If that man’s tunu bleeds without cessation and it protrudes considerably, 
thou shalt grind the seed of the tamarisk, the seed of the cynoglosson 
and the bitter-plant; thou shalt throw it into wind. At the approach 
of the star, in the morning, he shall drink it without food and he 
will recover. 

If it is the same case: Thou shalt grind EL-plant, the root of IM.DI and 
white cynoglosson. Either in sweetened wine or milk or in wine he 
shall drink the potion. He shall not take cold. For three days 
daily he shall drink it and he will recover. 
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If a man’s flesh in the interior of his scrotum( ?) turns upside down and his 
urine is stopped, the foundation of his dead penis is closed up, that 
man is sick of ‘flow of seed.’ Thou shalt mix in equal portions two 
sheqels of bitter-plant two sheqels of ffIL without taste, two qa of 
wine-water, aromatic oil and milk. One half thou shalt smear (on) 
a cloth upon the point of the ‘tongue.’ Thou shalt pour it on the 
. man’s sore. Thou shalt mix X in wine. At the approach of the 
star he shall drink it without food and he will recover. 


0bver8e y Second Column 

White seed of the cynoglosson thou shalt pulverize; thou shalt 
moisten (it) in wine. With the seed of the baUukurjAejit thou shalt 
mix it. He shall drink it without food and he will recover. 

If it is the same case: Bitter-plant, the stone of the SA.AfAAT-plant, 
heart’s tear-plant, the seed of the cynoglosson, the seed of the fish- 
worm thorn, the stone of the SHAG.DISH.AZ- plant, the LA-plant 
of the offspring of the raven, X-plant, all these plants thou shalt 
grind together. In wine without food he shall drink it. Thou 
shalt smear a plaster on the point of the ‘tongue.’ Thou shalt 
apply a bandage unto the man’s sore. With boiled water he shall 
rinse himself off and the turru thou shalt cool off and he will 
recover. 

Ditto 3: Thou shalt grind white cynoglosson, in wine thou shalt moisten 
it. At the approach of the star without food he shall drink it and 
he will recover. 

Ditto 4: Cedar-oil (and) wine-water thou shalt mix. To wine (?) thou 
shalt throw it. On the point of the ‘tongue’ thou shalt smear a 
plaster. Thou shalt apply a bandage unto the man’s sore. On the 
third day it will come to a completion and he will recover. 

Ditto 5: Th6 excrements(?) and his urine, zanu-plant, bitter-plant thou 
shalt grind. With grape-wine, the wine of the &4>plant and cooked 
milk thou shalt mix it. On the ‘lip’ thou shalt put it, then the 
narrows *ill widen, the stone he will pass off by urination and he 
will recover. 

Ditto 6: Bitter-plant thou shalt grind. To wine three. 

(thou shalt throw ?). At the approach of the star in the morning he 
shall drink it and he will recover. 

If a man is sick of stone, thou shalt mix cedar-water, cypress, bitter-plant, 

pa88UrCB,ne. All these herbs...the 

‘tear of the eye’ thou shalt smear. Thou shalt pour it on the man’s 

sore.dung...pain he will not 

know. It will restore him. The root of the cynoglosson he shall eat 
* and he will recover. 
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Reverse, Third Column 

If it is the same case: DU( ?)-plant, fish-worm thorn.thou shalt 

crush.. Thou shalt.The.on the 

top thou shalt cover and he will recover. 

Ditto 3: The seed of the cynoglosson, white ftu&ifcitfu-plant thou shalt 
grind, in oil thou shalt throw it. He shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 4: Stink-cucumber in wine he shall drink and he will recover. 

Ditto 5: Cynoglosson, which at the approach of the sun did not split open, 
white X-plant thou shalt grind. To the wine of the wine-dresser 
thou shalt throw it. At the approach of the star without food he 
shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 6: ‘Fox-wine’ plant thou shalt throw to the wine of the wine-dresser. 
At the approach of the star he shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 7: White kalulia-pl&nt thou shalt grind. In wine, neither purified 
nor clarified, he shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 8: The LA-plant of the offspring of the raven, X-plant, nuzabatu- 
plant, fish-worm thorn, ‘tear-plant’ for seven days thou shalt mix 
these plants in food and wine. He shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 9: The seed of the fish-worm thorn, the SHA .MAN-plant together 
thou shalt grind. To wine thou shalt throw it. He shall drink it 
and he will recover. 

Ditto 10: The stone of the zalakum- plant, the stone of the white cyno- * 
glosson, anne- plant, the stone of the Shag.Dish. Az-plant, bitter- 
plant, LA-plant, figs (?), the LA-plant of the offspring of the raven, 
dark anne , male and female, heart’s tear-plant, the seed of the 
tamarisk, scylla maris, SHA .AfAN-plant, TAR.MUSH-plant, 
fish-worm thorn, the seed of the cynoglosson, cynoglosson, the seed 
of the DIL -plant together thou shalt filter, thou shalt grind them. 
In oil and fragrant oil thou shalt mix (them). At the approach of 
the star IB in- the morning he shall drink the potion. LA-plant 
of the river and cooked water. 

4 

Reverse, Fourth Column 

If it is the same case: Thou shalt crush together the sprout of the green 
tamarisk, the mashtakal -plant and ripsu (?)-grain. Thou shalt 
bandage him and he will recover. 

If a man discharges blood from his penis like a woman, thou shalt pour 
kukvban( ?)-plant, ripsu( ?)-grain, nufyurtu and horned alkali in 
wine. The man shall drink the potion and he will recover. 

If a man in his sleep( ?) (or) in his walking has seminal discharge and he 
does not know that he went to his wife and his penis and his ‘cloth’ 
are full of seminal fluid, thou shalt mix in oil ‘clay of the dust of the 
mountain-stone’ and homed alkali. Thou shalt smear a plaster 
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on the point of the man’s ‘tongue.’ Thou shalt pour it on the man’s 
sore. And in oil and wine thou shalt mix it. He shall drink it and 
he will recover. 

If a man’s ‘foot’ is sick, thou shalt grind Zolu-thom. In wine he shall drink 
it and he will recover. 

If (in) a man’s ‘foot’ lives a scorpion, thou shalt throw pure oil to wine in a 
strong vessel. For fourteen days thou shalt not expose him to the 
brightness of the heat. Thou shalt treat him and he shall drink 

.Homed alkali, white latvr-thom thou shalt grind; 

thou shalt mix it therein. His SHESH and his shapulu thou shalt 
raise and the middle-part thou shalt nurse carefully. He shall 
drink it and he will recover. 

If it is the same case: Priest’s tongue of the tar-plant thou shalt grind. 
To oil thou shalt throw it. In wine he shall drink it and he will 
recover. 

Ditto 3: Bitter-plant, ftafi 7 t 4 -plant old grain-flour. His penis thou shalt 
cleanse on the top of the ‘hand.’ To the river he shall cross over( ?) 
and he will recover. 

Ditto 4: ‘Bride of Ishtar( ?),’ mashiakal-pleLnt , lain thorn of the field in milk 
and X thou shalt dissolve. He shall drink it and he will recover. 

Ditto 5: Jaram-plant, male pafw-plant of the field.he shall 

drink it and he will recover. 

NOTES 

1 . Will be published in a forthcoming volume of the author. 

2 . See von Oefele, “Keilschriftmedizin in Parallelen,” Der Alte Orient, IV, 7. 

3. 2*17“Assy, zdbu ‘to flow’* and the name of the river Z&bu. 

4. For the reading of im sajar ge hwr^ra = lil( f)-mu cf. 5 Rawl. 27, 19 e.f. 
and Kuechler, Medizin , p. 144. Literally: ‘the clay of the dark moun¬ 
tain dust.’ 

5 to*™ nam-rum; c f XIV, PL 19, col. 2, lines 10 and 11. 

6 . Written gir uQ-Qa-aj; on ui-§a=dhdhu cf. CT, XIV, PI. 2, K. 71 A, 
rev., line 40. uj-ja and u$‘§a-a§ are probably identical. Assyrian 

aMhu —Hebrew , Arabic k£c = moth. The Sumerian ufj-Qa =fish- 
worm. Cf. however also CT, XIV, PI. 25, lines 20 and 21 , iammu gir 
§<Kt{) — bukuddu. 

7. Cf. IM.GAR in KM, 191, 4:52 and IM.GAR MAN.BURU, 
KM, 71, col. 1:53. 

8 . Written er-ri hag. 

9. taratrti-qam, a noun formation with ^reformative of the root etiqu, 
which occurs here for the first time. Ta-et-ti-qu—tettiqu=tattiqu. 
Tat(t)iqu, or, iet{t)iqu seems to be a medical term with reference to the 
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10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 

14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 

18. 
19. 


20 . 


21 . 


passage of the urine. As a pathological term, however, it cannot mean 
anything else but ‘incontinence/ i.e., of the urine. Notice that the 
symptom or the sickness is stated in the accusative case throughout 
the tablet. 

NE, BIL; the transcription by mussaripu is doubtful. If not taken as 
a noun, we should expect it to follow the noun. The reading of riqqu. 
is excluded, as in both instances the scribe plainly wrote BIL. 
safar azag udu nita has been transcribed by ipru muUilu immeri zikari, 
the refined ‘ipru’ may refer either to the sheep’s dung, or else to the scap 
of excrements which settles on the wool of the sheep. For ipru in the 
sense of scap, scald, compare Dennefeld, Babylofiisch^Assyrische Gebvrt- 
somina, Tafel 16, a 17: summa izbu ina budi-m epra isi^rna libbi p 1 * -su 
innamru p 1 - etc., ‘If a monster has scap on its budu, and its intestines 
are visible.’ 

Can hardly have here the sense of kimin =ditto. Itti sind lakani perhaps 
corresponds to our ‘two spoonfuls.’ 

tunu, a new word. Obviously the name of an internal part of the penis 
or the bladder. 

un-nu-ud has been compared with the Arabic <X^ = to bleed without 
being able to staunch it; cf. JL* lit OjjJl JJlfi. See 

however also anadu, which occurs in the astrological texts published by 
Thompson, to which Professor Jastrow drew ray attention. 

ZI.ZI.BI I had first transcribed by ‘and it causes him to 

urinate greatly or frequently,’ but Professor Jastrow’s objection to the 
reading of BI as a pronominal suffix has induced me to adopt the most 
common reading of ZI= libu , followed by the phonetic complement bi. 
iammuEL, cf. CT , XIV, PI. 39, RM , 352, rev., line 8 ; PI. 42, K 8807, 
line 2 et id. * 1 

iammu NIGIN, KM, 191, 2:4 reads fammu BAB. This plant hQwever 
seems to be identical with iammu NIGIN w in KM, 71, 3 : 21 . 
«™»IM.DI; cf. KM, 61, 1:3. 

The tablet adds in the form i-za-kim a new verb to the Assyrian diction¬ 
ary. It has been compared to the Arabic ^ , to take a cold. Cf. also 
and 5US^, ‘cold, rheum.’ In view that we have here to do with 
genital matters it may have here perhaps the second meaning of ^ = 
to spout, to sputter, as for instance ^ . 

SU.KA plus X; there is only one stroke to be seen inside ka . As the 
script is so very small, this stroke may have been intended for a more 
complicated sign. The ideographic writing may denote either the 
bladder or the scrotum. 

8U after vlappat is redundant. 
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22 . barlflril; the scribe intended to write ba-li-il; as he had already made the 
mistake of writing to he first seemed to have written down al, which he 
changed to il , without correcting fa to fi. Cf. also the writing of bar-fa-il 
in the dissertation of Jeremias. 

23. Cf. Lehmann, Shamashshum-ukin. 

24. On A.DAN=bi-il compare RM, 367, etc., vs. 24 (Meissner Supplement) 
and KM, p. 147 (Nachtraege und Berichtigungen). 

25. Barag-ga transcribed by basdmu ='sweet-scented oil' following Zimmem, 
Beitraege , p. 98,1. 46. So also Kuechler. Professor Jastrow suggested 
to me the transcription of laman parakki =‘temple-oil/ which is also one 
of the possibilities. 

26. On lilanu in a figurative sense see OLZ (1909), p. 340, and Holma, Koer- 
perteile. 

27. NI=um$atu, see Holma, Koerperteile, p. 7. 

28. MUK generally with the determinative 8lM—riqqu; BR , 5166, RM, 
367, v. 21 (Meissner Supplement); KM, 191, 2:15; ZA, 15, p. 421. 

29. 8 A.MAN occurs three times in this text. I am unable to find 
this plant elsewhere. Can hardly be a scribal error for sur.man == 
hirm&nu. 

30. Occurs here and rev., col. 3, line 22. * 

31. Written LA NUNUZ-GA §IR6 U . In KM, 61, 4:13 occurs the writing 
LA NUNUZ-GE SIR and again, line 20, without LA . With these 
passages cf. also KM, 71b, 4:17; the writing ^ LA 8A-KA plus 
IM-na& a . LA alone occurs in our text, rev., col. 3, line 23, before 
*** rm-ur-ma =the fig (tree?). LA or LA therefore is the name of a 
plant. That ** LA could contain the word for 'fish-bone' as Kuechler 
conjectured (p. 127), is excluded. He did not recognize that the LA in 
LA NUNUZ GE-SlR & u of his texts is identical with the *** LA in ** LA 
8A KA plus IM-NA & a . For LA =iW}il$u compare Meissner, SAI, 605, 
and Zimmem, Surpu, VIII, 34(?). See also Meissner, SAI, 519; 
nunuz = pir’u, pilu; SlR& u probably belongs to the same class of 
birds as 8IR.BUR 6 u =aribu =raven. Cf. also 8lR.BUR.LUM & u , 
8lR.8E.ZER *», 8IR.GAZ and SlR.US ** in CT. XIV, PI. 12,36669, 
lines 1-4. 

32. Tur-ranim or i-ra-am is possible. If tur-ra-am is to be read we may 
regard it as a loan-word from Sumerian (lit) tu-ra ='sick person, patient.' 

33. With MA compare MA in KM, 191, 2 line 7: inuma MA i§§abturhu = 
'If the MA seizes him.' According to our text it can hardly be the name 
for a part of the body. In view that it occurs together with sindtu, 
one is inclined to take MA as 'excrements.' Inuma MA i$$abatu might 
therefore refer to the difficult passing of the stool. ' MA is plainly written 
on the tablet, so the reading of KU is excluded. But ma and ku may 
be synonyms. For ku -excrements compare CT, XXVIII, PI. 41, 
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K8821, line 10: himma kimin kurhi iz-zi ... ‘If ditto squirts his 
excrements/ See also Holma, Koerperteile, p. 9, and p. 68, note 1. 

34. laptu like UMnu here part of the penis. 

35. For BAD=}yinqu compare CT, XII, 12, 39 a and Meissner, SAI, 2908. 
Such a word is expected here according to the context. 

36. Restore iV-[tar-po^dk f] This gives perfectly good sense in connection 
with the following abnam ibabb'ab* 

37. i^arafy-bu-vb; Assyrian Arabic ^=Egyptian ti>s5, which is the 

common word in Egyptian for ‘to urinate/ On the etymology of this 
verb compare Albright, in AJSL , XXXIV, 4, p. 227. 

38. 01 DUG.GA according to CT, XIV, PI. 49,36481, rev., line 7, not to be 
transcribed by qdn tabu but pa-as-su; note also that GI PAD.DA has 
the same Semitic value. Cf. Pinches, JR AS (1898), p. 444, on passu. 

39. For the belief that the first month is particularly favorable for the 
healing of diseases see von Oefele, “Keilschriftmedizin in Parallelen,” 
Derr AUe Orient. 

40. rubfu i-dir-ik-hi-e; cf. ZA, 9,276; rubfi Uprati in RT, XXIII , p. 135. 

41. Restored from CT, XIV, PI. 4, col. 2, line 37; PL 22, col. 8, line 1; 
PI. 33, K 14077, line 5. 

42. Written Jo4u-/o-ia in CT, XIV, PI. 23, K 259, line 5. 

43. *«•* niHur-ma probably the fig tree according to Delitzsch, Sum. Glossar, 
p. 207. 

44. an-ne, and an-ne $almu zikaru u Unnistu in the same prescription; cf. 
Delitzsch, Sum. Glossar, p. 206. 

45. Restore ka arabba according to KM, 71, 3, 53 and CT, XIV, PI. 25, 
K 4398 plus 4418, obv., line 3: fammw ka a-abba. The reading of Sinni 
tamii =Meerzahn, which Kuechler adopted, is according to this passage 
wrong. Ka a-ab-ba—im-bu-u tam4im. Probably to be identified with the 
scylla mans according to information from Professor W. Max Mueller. 

46. gu nig-fiar-ra perhaps to be read ripsu. See Zimmem, RT, No. 41-42, 
st. 1, 27; in KM, 191, 2:5 occurs the reading nig-far-ra. 

47. Text reads plainly ad. According to a suggestion of Professor Jastrow 
the reading of u has been adopted in the transliteration and translation. 
A scribal error ? 

48. ri\yutu which generally means ‘begetting, generation/ but also ‘that which 
is begotten/ as for instance in Zimmern, RT, ri-hu-vl am€l nisakki =‘aus 
priesterlichem Gebluet/ and Dennefeld, Geburtsomina, I, obv., line 33: 
ribut ilu Stdpae = ‘Das Erzeugnis des Gottes Shulpae/ must in this pas¬ 
sage have a third meaning, ‘the material by which is begotten/ i.e., 
semen. 

0 

49. bara$-+a UG transcribed ba~a$-ra ru’ti. The translation is free, but 
undoubtedly correct. Ba$ru is related to biqquru, which latter however 
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refers Only to the female nudities. Cf. also Arabic = clitoris, 
clitoris, and the verb . Baqru possibly a generic name for 

nudities, privy parts irrespective of sex. 

50. Bvbvl as far as I know occurs here for the first time. Is hardly the name 
of a part of the body. Perhaps a fu*ul noun formation of baJbalu ‘to 
carry' on the analogy of lubusu, lubuktu . I am indebted to Professor 
W. Max Mueller for the conjecture that bubul may be the Babylonian 
word for ‘cloth, sanitary diaper,' which was worn by the patient like 
the menstruation-cloth, only during the time of the sickness. On 
monuments and seals we will therefore not meet with this piece of 
‘garment.' 

/ 51. k&pu like litonu and kaptu a special part of the penis. 

52. Alagi larta-am, written okapi la-ta 5a eqli =wild-growing latu-thom, in 
col. 4, line 118. Cf. CT ., XIV, PI. 45, K 4152, rev., line 33, lorOrlum. 

53. Uk=pirig=namrum, CT. XII, PI. 6, col. 2:19, and Delitzsch, Sum . 
Glosser. 

54. um supply mi=ummu heat ? 

55. qata tubbed, an idiomatic expression. 

56. &E §=name of a part of the body. 

57. kapulu, name of a part of the body; cf. CT, XXVIII, PI. 27, rev., lines 24 
and 25, ka-purul imitli and ka-pur-id him Hi. Sapulu not necessarily a 
member of the body which occurs in pairs; cf. for instance CT, XXVIII, 
PI. 27, K 3985, rev., lines 16 and 17 where we meet ina birki^ku imitli 
and himili. This has simply reference to the right and the left side of 
the penis. Cf. also CT, XXVIII, PL 27, rev., lines 20 ff., 3985, bi$$uru 
imitli and kuviili. See Holma, Koerperteile, p. 161, and Meissner, 
Supplement, p. 97 a. 

58. RIT may here equally have the meaning of icUu or pisannu . 

59. Notice the phonetic writing of §E& = ‘bitter-plant.' 

60. With batilu compare ,ommu tyi~di-lu in CT, XIV, PI. 18, K4354, obv., 
line 4. 

61. idu, part of the penis. 
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Critical Notes 


. A NEW UNCIAL OF THE GREEK PSALTER 1 

Of the four biblical manuscripts acquired by Mr. Freer, of Detroit, 
Michigan, and eventually to be placed in the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, D.C., the uncial containing the Psalter was in a quite decayed 
condition at the time of purchase, so much so that with the exception of a 
few leaves at the back pretty nearly the leaves of the entire codex formed one 
solid mass of gluelike substance. Professor Sanders deserves great credit 
for the manner in which he went about separating the leaves. He tells us 
that a careful and repeated collation of the upper side of each leaf was made 
before starting to separate it; the underside was likewise collated as soon as 
removed. Much was naturally lost during and since separation, and the 
manuscript in its present condition shows one or two less letters to the line 
than was read by Professor Sanders. It is needless to say that the editor has 
likewise shown himself a most painstaking and well-informed paleographer. 
His previous record with the Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and 
Joshua is fully matched by the present discussion of all the points that per¬ 
tain to the externals and have a bearing on the dating. The bulk of the manu¬ 
script (A) is assigned to the fifth century (preferably first half), while the 
latter part from Ps. 142: 5c on (A a ) written by a different hand is placed in 
the eighth. Aside from missing or wholly decayed leaves, over half of each 
leaf is damaged. There are several leaves relatively best preserved, and on 
Plates VII and VIII we have a reproduction in facsimile. 

In view of the condition of the leaves, Professor Sanders has wisely 
refrained from issuing the whole in facsimile after the manner of the sumptu¬ 
ous edition of Deuteronomy and Joshua or the Freer Gospels. While in the 
publications accompanied by facsimile only the variants from the textus 
receptus or Swete’s edition were noted, in the present case the editor reprints 
the entire text ajrd appends at the bottom of the page the variants from 
Swete’s text. The line division of the manuscript, including the indentation 
of the shorter lines used to complete the verses, has been adhered to; a dot 
below a letter indicates that it was not fully preserved in the MS, but could 
be read with practical certainty. “All illegible letters and the parts of lines 

1 The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer Collection. Part II. The Washington 
'Manuscript of the Psalms. By Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1917. Pp. 106-349. 
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entirely lost by decay have been inclosed in square brackets. In these 
lacunae I have printed the Swete text, except when space demanded a variant. 
In case there was space which no known variant or plausible addition would 
fill, I have indicated, so far as possible, the number of letters demanded by 
the space.” 

I have let the editor tell in his own language the manner of the edition. 
Here, I fear, there is room for disagreement. * It was quite easy, with Rahlfs’ 
monograph in Sepivagirda-Studien 77, and especially his list of 129 character¬ 
istic readings, to determine that A .represents the common Greek text (G vul «) 
found in the mass of cursives and several uncials. But here the question 
immediately presents itself: Is it at all necessary that the first editor of a 
newly discovered manuscript should constitute himself at the same time 
the critical student of his text ? As matters stand, few scholars will unite 
in themselves the two functions. It would seem to me that the proper 
method would have been for Professor Sanders to print (if he did not 
choose to reproduce photographically) his text to the extent of his ability 
to read it, and to leave all lacunae unsupplied, at the same time carefully 
noting the extent of the damage in number of missing letters. Then we 
should have been grateful for possessing the next best thing to the codex 
itself. Or, again, if this proceeding did not appeal to the editor, he should 
have gone in for a minute study of the textual affinities of the parts preserved, 
and having ascertained the nearest relative in the mass of G^* 1 should 
have supplied from it the lacunae as far as feasible and with the reservation 
noted above in the citation from the editor's preface. 

What Professor Sanders gives us is a text of the common type outside 
the brackets running on in the same line into a text with which it is at vari¬ 
ance. A few examples will suffice. Ps. 32:11, second line, Sanders prints 
airo yc[v€cov ycv]cav and notes at the bottom that Swete's text ( = B) reads 
yevcas • fof ycveav. Now the reading of the common text (S c a AUG^s) 
is ci$ ycveav mu ycveav for airo ycvecuv cts ycveas BS*; R has the singular 
reading eis rov cuwva tov cutwos; but 188. 273 and Arm. ed. read airo ycvcas 
«s ycveav, and that was clearly the reading of A. Ps. 44 : 9, first line, we read 
in the print oytvpvav mu [aranenf mu kcuticl airo rcuv i/xartcuv <rov], with the note: 
(T/ivpva in Swete; the common text which reads rrpvpvav naturally continues 
mu oraKTrpf mu muruav , and so reads A; surely it was not difficult to see that 
the scribe wrote per abbrenaturam: oratenj mu *acrid. Ibid. 12, first line: 
[ori cin$v]p.r)<n 1 with the note: cwcflvfiT^rcv for vmOvprjm. The future tense 
is read by the common text, but the same text has mu for ore (mixed read¬ 
ings: nai eir€$vpTj<r€v 55. 67. 226 and ore emQvprjcru 183. 194. 208. Procop.); 

1 The process would obviously be as follows: Omit singular readings In A; omit 
singular readings in B (or its representative S*) or in the smaller group to which B (S*) 
belongs; establish the MSS that go with A against the B group (the larger group); 
establish the narrower group of MSS with which A goes within the larger group; deter¬ 
mine the value of A among its compeers. 
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here a minuter study of the filiation of A would be requisite before we can 
burden it with a mixed reading. A worse case is ibid, 13. The print has: 

[kcu irp<xr]KW7)cn$ avrw 
[0vyarcp€s] rvpov cv $a>pot's. 

Sanders notes the variant npoatcwTffTovcnv for irpofrKwrpri^, But the common 
text continues in the second line: koi $vyaTyp for 0 vyaT«/w, in keeping with 
the current Hebrew (“)£ FQ 1 , casus pendens , nomin. absol.). As the text 
is printed it is a monstrosity. 71:3, second line, kol oc jBovvoi &#ou[o<m^], 
with note: add cv ante hucaurowri, but the common text which omits ev 
reads bucaia-owrpf', A will have written Sucauxrwrj. 82:10, first line, since A 
reads with R and certain cursives avrovs for avrots (a habitual variant after 
vouiv), might not A have continued o>s rrj (=rrjv) pa&ap. with 223? 98:7, 
last line: tirqKowrtv avrots which appears in brackets is a singular reading of 
B! 100:1 cAios is taken over from B, but the common text reads cAcov; the 
variant meets us elsewhere in Lucian, and the common text of the Psalter is 
Lucianic (see Rahlfs)^ In 105:23, fourth line, we ought to be assured that 
the space requires the addition of 7779 , which is wanting in the common text. 
112:9, second line, S* (which takes the place of B from 105:27 to 137:6, 
first line) reads pxjripa. rexvcov cv<f>pcuvopcvu)v (a singular reading); Sanders 
prints ppa an TCKvcH? cv<f>pcuvo[jjLcv(ov ]; he should have printed tv^paivopxmjv 
with the common text. Impossible is the first line, 140:6, where Sanders 
prints: KareiroOriauv typpov a 7 r[erpa 5 ot xpajrat avra>v; B has Kparcuot for 
Kparaj ., so we read at the bottom of the page; but the common text has k/htoa, 
and so of course A reads. And all this, and many more examples besides 
which I have noted down because of the system which called for Swete 1 in 
the brackets! Clearly the text should be re-edited, of course by Sanders 
himself, according to the only feasible and scientifically defensible method 
pointed out above. 

I have come across misprints in the footnotes. Page 136, read cnroXemu 
for airowoXuTcu; 172, first line, cuo^yvBarjcrav for aur\(o$uTj<rav; 187, first line, 
TTp joap&as for ra$ mpBtas) 243, last line, covaSurav for ovetSurav; 246, second 
line, transpose ‘10’ to stand before ‘om Io-pa^A. 7 ; 263, strike out in the 
second line ^lO.' 

Max L. Margolis 

Dropbis College 

1 The student’s attention Is drawn to 55:5. second line; 56:5, third line; 57:6, 
second line; 58:6, first line; 63:7, second line; 69:5, fifth line; 104:20, second line; 
113:11, first line; 118:49, second line; 118:172, second line; 137:3, second Une; 137:7. 
second line. 
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A GRAMMAR OF MODERN ARABIC 

In the circle of studies of modern Arabic dialects, widening with an 
increasing number of efficient workers and funds to work with up to July- 
August, 1914, Egyptian Arabic naturally occupies something of a central 
position. Good books are not wanting which present this dialect, or some 
form of it, to the student and inquirer from various points of view. The 
good old Spitta is, indeed, long out of print; the fact that it has for some 
time been practically unobtainable points to its worth, which in spite of well- 
known defects would seem to warrant a new edition or, at least, an anastatic 
reprint. Vollers, less pretentious, printed in an English as well as a German 
edition, is a good enough book considering its small compass; less scarce 
than Spitta, second-hand copies are yet by no means plentiful in the open 
market. Its scarcity is not so keenly felt as in the case of the former, because 
the fuller works of Willmore and of Spiro Bey offer more than substitutes. 
Perhaps Thatcher (Harder, Armez), too, deserves mention here, even 
though literary, not colloquial, Arabic is the subject of his book; the course 
of study is distinctly pointed toward mastery of modem literary, journalistic, 
epistolary usage, as it is most extensively and intensively developed in 
Egypt. 

It is a sign of the times that not merely another, not merely the most 
recent, but the most modem book, designed to facilitate the study of Egyp¬ 
tian colloquial Arabic has now been given us by the fertile brain and the 
facile pen of an Englishman assisted by a native Egyptian. Working 
steadfastly, intensively, with merciless self-criticism in most trying times, 
the well-known missionary, scholar, and gentleman, Mr. W. H. T. Gairdner, 
succeeded in completing late in 1916 and in laying before the public, before 
the following year was out, what practically amounts to a new departure 
in the study and teaching of modem spoken Arabic. 1 

Mr. Gairdner has long ago made his mark; for extensive knowledge of 
both medieval and modern Islam, for sane and balanced judgment on the 
excellences and defects of the Moslem religion and the needs and desires 
of the modern Moslem world he has few equals. This, his latest work, in 
quite another portion of his field, brought out in connection with his post as 
superintendent of Arabic Studies at the Cairo Study Center, does not dis¬ 
appoint our expectations. 

For the first time we find ourselves here on solid ground in the trans¬ 
literation of Arabic into Romic symbols; the International Phonetic Alphabet 
has conquered a new field in its own great world-war upon the Babylonian 
confusion of transliterations. If this book had no other merit than this, it 
would be a notable achievement. But this is by no means the only excellence 
of this altogether remarkable piece of work. It blazes new trails, at least 
trails that are new in the teaching of modern Arabic, in every direction. 
Considered from the point of view of modern language teaching in general, 
it must be called an up-to-date book in the best sense of the word. 

1 Egyptian Colloquial Arabic. A Conversation Qrammar and Reader. By W. H. T. 
Gairdner, assisted by Sheikh Kurayyim S&ll&m. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
1017. 12s. 6 d. 
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Not merely the symbols of the best body of modern phonetists are made 
use of, but the descriptions of the sounds represented by these symbols, 
though necessarily very brief, is far and away the best of anything the 
reviewer has yet seen. With one term the reviewer is inclined to take issue, 
the more so as we are promised for no distant future a practical phonetic 
handbook on Arabic pronunciation by Mr. Gairdner. Why should the 
ugly and hardly exact terra “plosives” be used along with nasals, laterals, 
fricatives? Stops, frequently, but not necessarily, issuing in an explosive 
effect, is much the better and easier term, as Jespersen has amply demon¬ 
strated. 

To pass from the realm of mere pronunciation, the method of teaching 
presented in Mr. Gairdner’s book is new, or rather of the best modern type. 
It is the speaking of a modem language which this book has in view. The 
skill with which guidance is here given toward the acquisition of this art 
is quite beyond the ordinary. True, it is not intended primarily for the 
lonely autodidact. The student who would profitably use it without the 
aid of a competent teacher must have something more than good knowledge 
of the elements of classical Arabic and rather more than average ability 
besides. But that teacher must be incompetent, indeed, who cannot with 
the aid of the guidance, material, and suggestions here presented secure 
better than average results with average classes. The terrifying show of 
vocabularies, schemes of declensions, conjugations, etc., is reduced to a 
minimum. This does not mean that such highly necessary materials are 
in any wise neglected. In fact, the care and skill with which a student is 
here inducted into these things makes clear, how faulty and negligent in 
these very matters are so many books, supposed to be accurate, precise, 
and scientific, and so much classroom method based thereon. The thirty- 
two sections of this book with their auxiliary material are admirably designed 
to teach the whole of a living language, idioms, syntax and all, not merely 
a skeleton of declensions and grammatical formulas. It is not possible 
within the limits of a review fitting the scope of this Journal to expatiate 
upon details. 

It is natural, perhaps, but from more than one point of view deplorable, 
that this admirable book should meet opposition in its home country, 
England, some of it in the interest of re-editions of competitors. Such 
opposition would be entirely unnatural in America. Whether the projected 
American School for Modern Oriental Languages materializes or not (if it does, 
it ought to be more than one), not only religious missionaries, for whom 
the book is more especially intended, but educational, professional, and 
business missionaries as well, and governmental emissaries, also, will find 
it to their advantage to invest in this book and to work through it under the 
guidance of a competent instructor at the earliest opportunity. They will 
not find a spurious short cut with all toil and trouble airily eliminated; 
but they will find the naturally hard road made pleasant, leading with as 
straight and purposeful direction as is possible to the desired goal. 

If this book acquires the popularity it deserves, a new edition should 
be necessary after no great number of years. May that time be less troubled 
than the moment of its first appearance. It will then be possible to eliminate 
in a still greater degree than has been done in this first edition those slight 
defects of proofreading whjch are especially troublesome in a language book 
for beginners. 

M. Sprengling 
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LEONARD WILLIAM KING, ASSYRIOLOGIST 
1869-1919 

By Robert William Rogers 
D rew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 

It would be quite impossible for me to write an impersonal 
word about this most affable gentleman, this most careful, accurate, 
precise, and suggestive scholar, and I have no desire to do it. I saw 
him too often, esteemed and honored him too highly, depended too 
much and too often upon his copies and interpretations of difficult 
texts, to feel other than a personal relation to him; and as the editors 
have honored me with this commission I slip away from the familiar 
scenes of everyday effort, to see him as he was, and as I knew him, 
in happier days than these—to which the Great War has given a 
note of isolation. 

To know King as he was, you went into the British Museum, 
the world’s greatest treasure-house, climbed the stairs at the north¬ 
west corner of the ground floor, turned sharply to the left into the 
second Egyptian room, and thence, still walking toward the north¬ 
west, entered the first Egyptian room. There the polite attendant 
said that Dr. King was in and that he would ask whether he could 
receive you. The attendant went to the northwest study door, 
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tapped on the iron with his key, heard a cheery response from within, 
and, unlocking the door from the outside with that same key, bade 
you enter. The man who rose from his big table to bid you welcome 
was no frail creature, but broad of shoulders, stocky, strong, health¬ 
ful, and health-radiating, an Englishman of the true type. He 
seemed always well, always ready for a pleasant word, interested 
in the work of others, quick to appreciate, ready to give help. He 
laid down an Assyrian or Babylonian tablet as he rose to greet you, 
for he was copying for publication in the next volume of texts. 
Indeed, he seemed always to have some tablet in his hand. He and 
they were as inseparable as horse and man among the Centaurs. 
It would be a safe presumption that he had seen and handled more 
cuneiform documents than any man who has lived in our time. 
What pitiful thing it is to have lost such a man from a world which 
has had so few of his knowledge and experience! 

I knew he had been ill, very ill, so they said, since the time when 
a pressing call had come from the British army of occupation in the 
Tigris Valley to send out an expert to assist in—well, in looking over 
whatever might turn up of the general class of antiquities as the 
conquering forces swept northward with the good red flag of Britain 
over them. There was no other in the British Isles whom nature had 
been preparing for just such a task as that, and the doctors had 
been inoculating him for this and that danger before he should set 
out. Then suddenly came the word that the doctors had forbidden 
him to go, and $hat did no t sound assuring. There seemed, how¬ 
ever, no need to feel anxious. He would not be fifty years old until 
December 8, 1919; he was strong, he would recover, he had surely 
years of rich work before him. But he slipped away and left us all 
the poorer, and they who belonged to his generation will not expect 
to see his like again in their day. 

King was bom a Londoner, and loved his city with a just and 
warm affection, and attempts to win him to some other allegiance, 
even to an Ajnerican sojourn, were all in vain. Two other favored 
spots were influential in his early life. One was Rugby, where he 
had a sound foundation training in the classics—and perhaps even 
the maddest of the mad modernists have not yet suggested aught 
better than that as a preparation for the work he was to do. From 
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Rugby he went up to Kings College, Cambridge, and lived by the 
side of the greatest academic chapel in all the earth, 

.... this immense 
And glorious work of fine intelligence. 

To his latest days he loved Cambridge, and it was not always perfectly 
safe to say in his presence that Cambridge would be the loveliest 
academic city in the world but for Oxford! 

He passed very soon from his degree at Cambridge to the British 
Museum to spend years as assistant in the department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, and to receive at length promotion to the 
title of Assistant Keeper. In both posts Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
was his chief, and no chief ever had a more loyal or faithful subordi¬ 
nate. Some of us in America who cheerfully abuse deans and presi¬ 
dents, or otherwise diminish their honors, might have learned some¬ 
thing from this gentleman of an older and better school. In return 
for this loyalty Dr. Budge gave him his chance, sent him on missions 
of exploration and excavation in the East, and poured into his increas¬ 
ingly skilful hands a great mass of material which flowed into that 
great lake—indeed it was almost an ocean—of antiquities. There 
in the course of the years King had the opportunity of copying for 
the official Museum publications hundreds of inscriptions, and also 
that of publishing books of his own from materials not then officially 
published. Let me speak first of the official and afterward of the 
unofficial and personal publications. 

All who have dealt with cuneiform literature were early made 
familiar with the five volumes of the inscriptions of. Western Asia 
edited by Rawlinson and Norris, and then by Rawlinson assisted 
by Pinches. As time went on the stately volumes were increasingly 
difficult to secure, and there was much rejoicing when the year 1896 
brought the first volume of a new series entitled “ Cuneiform 
Texts from Babylonian Tablets, &c., in the British Museum.” The 
Preface was signed by Dr. Budge and the new plan was his. The 
first part contained fifty plates and the Preface stated, “The copies 
have been made by Mr. L. W. King, M.A., Assistant in the Depart¬ 
ment.” From that time until the beginning of the Great War 
thirty-four parts of equal or greater size appeared, and of these 
sixteen were the work of King; of two more it is said that he 
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“assisted” in the preparation, and two others were “revised and 
corrected” by him. He had worked upon twenty out of thirty-four. 
It is a splendid record, and the standard of excellence was as high 
as the output of effort was great. The copies were supremely 
accurate; one came to rely upon them implicitly; they bore, as far 
as human labor ever does, the stamp of the definite. He put down 
what his expert eyes saw on the tablet, no more, no less, and whoever 
collated after him seldom or never found a sign wrongly set down or 
was able to add another. It is no disparagement of any other scholar 
if I make so bold as to say that he was the greatest copyist of 
cuneiform texts of his day, either in Britain or anywhere else. But 
his copies had another quality than the essential quality of accuracy, 
for they were legible beyond all others. He did not attempt, as 
Hilprecht had done, to copy a tablet in the exact size of the original, 
with every little stroke, however faint, however dimmed by time or 
deposits of silica, but wrote it down in a bold clear hand, intended 
to show a kindly favor to the eyes that should read, not to destroy 
them. 

The parts which King produced ranged the whole vast field of 
cuneiform literature, and he seemed equally a master in everyone 
of them. Is there another among us of whom this could be said 
since the days when Sayce copied tablets ? It seems idle to select 
for special comment any of these masterly parts, but perhaps one 
might be allowed to express a high personal preference for Part 13 
in which King collected and published all that the British Museum 
contained of the Creation series, and for Part 26 in which he did 
the superb new Sennacherib “cylinder” (it is really an octagonal 
prism and is No. 103,000). It were foolish to praise the Creation 
texts, and as to the Sennacherib it suffices to say that the only thing 
that deserves to stand with it is the publication of the new Sargon 
text in the Louvre by M. Francois Thureau-Dangin, 1 and that 
King’s is far more easy to read! 

During all the years of constant untiring daily labor upon these 
texts for the official publications of the Museum, King poured forth 
a series of books which bore his own name on the title-page. This is 

» Une Relation de la Huitidme Campagne de Sargon (714 av. J. C.). Textc Assy Hen 
inftdlt, publid et traduit par Francois Thureau-Dangin, Paris, 1912. 
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no place to enumerate them; we must await the publication of a 
bibliography, which time must surely bring; but the occasion may 
serve to mention very briefly a few of them. In 1898 he gave out 
First Steps in Assyrian , a Book for Beginners , and followed it in 1901 
by Assyrian Language , Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform Inscriptions . 
They seem not to have been widely used, in America at least, but 
their only disadvantage was that they gave the beginner too much 
help, and so perhaps tended to weaken his self-reliance, but their 
virtues were many and they should not be forgotten. There followed 
quickly the big book by Budge and King in collaboration, Annals 
of the Kings of Assyria , Vol. I, 1902, a most useful book, with the 
texts of the kings from the earliest rulers to Ashur-nazirpal (885- 
860 b.c.), the cuneiform original in type at the top of the page and 
the translation and transliteration below. It is indeed a pity that 
this enterprise was carried no farther, for a second volume has not 
appeared. In this same year there issued from the press The Seven 
Tablets of Creation in two big volumes, in a style similar to the larger 
work in three volumes on The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi 
(1898-1900), and between these two works it were difficult indeed to 
discriminate in value. The former was surely the more difficult of 
accomplishment and the more useful to serious biblical students, 
while the latter was more important to students of history. 

In 1847 Sir Henry C. Rawlinson published his edition of the 
Persian text of the inscription of Darius the Great at Behistun, 
which he had copied at so great a cost of labor and peril during a 
series of years, and in 1870 was published (III R 39, 40) for the 
British Museum the Babylonian text, but it was well known! that 
many readings' were doubtful and that considerable lacunae existed. 
In 1904 King, accompanied by Mr. R. C. Thompson, who lately 
distinguished himself in the British forces in Mesopotamia, went 
out to study again this great text of Darius. It was a perilous task, 
but was accomplished and the results published in The Sculptures 
and Inscriptions of Darius the Great (1907) and this has given us the 
Persian, Babylonian, and Susian*texts in a form perhaps never to be 
surpassed. 

King’s last important work of this kind was the publication in 
1912 of the Boundary Stones and Memorial Tablets in the British 
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Museum. If the kind reader would let his friendly eye pass once 
more over the adjectives already used to characterize King’s other 
publications he might perhaps assist in the supplying of a suitable 
noun, and an adjective of which it was not ashamed, to describe this 
book. I forbear to attempt it, venturing only to say that King did 
nothing better. 

The publication and interpretation of texts had given King 
immense stores of historical material, and it was not surprising 
that he should begin to write a history. The first volume, A History 
of Sumer and Akkad , was published in 1910 and the second, A His¬ 
tory of Babylon , in 1915. He told me in 1914 that the third volume, 
A History of Assyria , was in an advanced state of preparation. I 
hope that it was sufficiently written to make its posthumous pub¬ 
lication assured. The first two are just what might have been 
anticipated. They are immensely learned, rich in citations from the 
original sources, a storehouse of acute, ingenious, and suggestive 
observations. They were, however, something less than history 
as Gibbon would have written it. They were indeed rather what 
our whilom friends call Untersuchungen und Materialien y but happy 
indeed ought we be to have them. 

I have sketched but a part of Leonard W. King’s work. It was 
too much for any man to exact of himself, and As I looked at one 
book after another while writing I felt sad that he had had so little 
of life for himself. One would indeed have desired him to write for 
some years yet, but more slowly, with greater ease, with a bit more 
of kindly comfort, and then to have years of a peaceful eventide. 
Men could not but ask King to write more, for he did it so well, but 
I recall what Johnson said so wisely, and so gently too, in the famous 
conversation. 

Boswell: But, Sir, why don't you give us something in some other 
way ? 

Goldsmith: Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you. 

Johnson: No, Sir, I am not obliged to do any more. No man is 
obliged to do as much as he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himself. 

I wish King had lived to be three score years and ten! 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE TEXT OF JOB 


By G. Buchanan Gray 
M ansfield College, Oxford, England 

As elsewhere in the Old Testament, so in the Book of Job our 
chief control over the Hebrew text is the early Greek version. 
Unfortunately the use of the Greek version is in this book beset by 
peculiar difficulty, for in the first place large parts of the Hebrew 
text were not rendered by it, and in the second, since our version 
is often paraphrastic and in general more idiomatic than that of 
some other books of the Old Testament, there is a danger of treating 
differences from the Hebrew text as real which are merely apparent 1 
and due to the translator’s regard for Greek idiom. As a set-off 
against this, another method of control may be applied with some¬ 
what less uncertainty than elsewhere. Job is by far the longest 
poem in the Old Testament, and it is possible to conjecture with 
correspondingly more probability the rhythmical intentions of the 
writer than in short psalms or brief prophetic poems. There can 
be no question that the dominant rhythm of Job is that of the 
balanced distich, each line of which contains three stresses. Even 
in Job there are, I believe, clear examples of other rhythms, but 
these are relatively few, and any departures from the 3:3 rhythm 
in the existing text, and still more in proposed emendations, call for 
a rigorous examination. There are, again, examples of tristichs, 
and though these also are relatively few there seem to be a sufficient 
number free from any suspicion independent of rhythm for it to be 
unwise to deny that some may be due to the intention of the writer. 
The attempt to impose on the poem a rigid system of quatrains 
I regard as unsuccessful and to have been attended with some, very 
unfortunate results. 

In the following notes I illustrate certain applications of the two 
methods of control just mentioned by reference to passages in 
which, in the forthcoming commentary, I have suggested new 

1 A number of such unreal variants attributed to the Greek text in the notes in 
Kittel's Bible were noted by Driver in notes he had prepared for the International Critical 
Commentary on Job, which is now in press and will appear soon. 
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emendations or modifications of earlier ones, taking this opportunity 
to discuss certain points more fully than has been possible in the 
commentary. 

job 7:4 

Dip* TO TT£*1 TQ51B D* 

ejto "ny dtoo tjoti niy to 

KoifitfOS), \tya) T&re iipipa; 

<bs 8’ 8 lv 6.vcl<tt&, ir&kiv irbrt knripa ; 

TXifprjs 8k yivopai 6Svvcov 6 lt 8 iairkpas 2a>s 7rpa>L 

When I lie down, I say, 

When shall I arise ? But the night is long: 

And I am full of tossings to and fro until the dawning of the day [R.V.]. 

The Revised Version, by dividing into three lines instead of 
into two (the first ending at “arise”)) exaggerates the imperfection 
of the parallelism that in some measure certainly marks the Hebrew 
text. G’s first two lines are no doubt admirable parallels, but the 
third follows awkwardly, reverting to the night experience of the 
first line instead of following up the day experience of the second 
line; the iird icrir^pas of the third line is probably an addition of the 
translators to unite the third line a little better with the second. 
It is possible that most of the remaining apparent variations of G 
do not represent real differences in H. Clearly down to irdre in 
the first line, and from kaiclpa in the second line, G (apart from 
&7ro itnrepas) has the same text as H. What Hebrew text is repre¬ 
sented by the intervening words in G ? Beer (Der Text des Buches 
Hiob ) followed by Duhm replies: TC TOp D*1 DV. This is a 
fair conjectural retranslation of G, though it fails to account for 
iriikiv and assumes that G renders the D* (D*1) of the hypotheti¬ 
cally exactly similar phrases TIlDTE D* and TGp D*1 differently. 
I suggest that it is equally possible, and more probable, that the 
text of G differed from H only in having TGI instead of TGI; 
having a text which appeared to mean: If I lie down, I say, “When 
(will it be) I arise, and (or, again), “When will it be eve¬ 

ning?”; possibly too, having Deut. 28:67 in mind, the translator 
supplied what appeared to him the obviously missing word “day.” 1 

1 With ut a’ dv (treated as virtually hypothetical) cf. Stop 4*<wr<s =* 

TVCipK (19:18); Up (8:15); Up (12:14). WlthxAX^-n, 

Cf. rdXii'i**! (33:19). 
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In this passage, then, G seems to me an unsafe starting-point 
for the reading proposed by Beer and for the further conjectures 
by means of which Duhm reconstructs, out of the two overlong 
lines of H, a quatrain of three stressed lines, as follows: 

THltan -tow DK 
Dp»i y B, ni2 
31s tm *ni2p 

",1253 '15 D'112 ' tXfyD ^ 

If I lie down, I say, 

When (will it be) day, that I may arise ? 

And if I arise (I say), When (will it be) even? 

And I am sated with tossings to the dawn. 

The first of these lines is two- rather than three-stressed; the 
others may be read as examples of the dominant rhythm of the 
book. But the parallelism is poor; in fact, the lines of the distichs 
are not parallels, and the parallel terms have drifted into odd lines. 
Moreover, the first line gives the impression of being defective, the 
second, on the contrary, of being stuffed out by the addition of the 
superfluous DpKI, and the conjectural element, as already remarked, 
is very extensive; thus, although Duhm improves on the impossible 
rhythm of H—a four-stressed line followed by a five-stressed line— 
and also eliminates the strange meanings which H requires to be 
placed on TTE and 319 (which elsewhere, true to its etymology 
[time of sun-], setting is evening , not night), there is clearly room for 
a fresh suggestion. 

It is possible to eliminate the questionable meanings of 1112 
and IP9 and to restore regularity of rhythm—though not, it is 
true, the 3:3 rhythm dominant in the book, but 4:4, which occasion¬ 
ally appears in it—and an admirable parallelism by means of the 
minimum of conjecture: Read *'1121 1 for 11121 and render 
When I lie down, I say, When shall I arise? 

And as often as evening (comes), I am sated with tossings till (morning-) 

twilight. 

The original text *H121 by the faulty transcription of one letter 
became 11121 in H, and by the faulty transcription of another, 
TO in G. 

1 The particle and noun may easily be taken as a single stress; not so 

the verb and noun of H. 
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job 17:1, 11 

Elsewhere than in the Book of Job, 2:2:2 is by no means an 
infrequent variation of 3:3. 1 On the other hand, in Job even 
apparent examples of 2:2:2 are very few, and examples certainly 
going back to the original text are perhaps not to be found. 2 Two 
apparent examples occur in chapter 17; another is discussed below 
(24:20). Verse 1 reads: 

* 'b D'-up 155 TD ra- rfon tm 

tikiKopai irvtipari <f>€p6p€vos, Hop at 6k ratfnjs Kal oi rvyx^ta 

In addition* to the unusual rhythm, *0513 (the verb is elsewhere 
always "pi) and perhaps the plural D"H2p are suspicious features. 
While H is clearly 2:2:2, G rather suggests an original with 
the rhythm 3:3:3. Unfortunately, it is impossible completely to 
reconstruct the Hebrew original of G: ra#§s suggests that the 
translator read the singular "Qp, and that the remainder of the 
line O'bE"’) seemed to him to be JW or 133"W, which he rendered 
by Kal oi Tvyx&vu> as he rendered WfcO by Kal oi rvyx^oxxnv in 
3:21. At the beginning of the verse, Tvtipari clearly corresponds 
to Tl*H of H, but the remainder "DJTS TCP PlbiFl may have been 
read very differently; the attempt to explain fapbptvos 64opa t 64 = 
*3 yn (Duhm) is very questionable; for <f>4pew never elsewhere= 
7T3, and the rendering of the particle *2 in the Pentateuch by 
64opai followed by a vocative is very poor proof that a translator 
here would take it as equivalent to a verb with an object. More 
probably 64opa t 64 corresponds to the whole of what the translator 
read for *D?T3, and &\4Kopai cfxpdpevos to his reading in lieu of 
ra' r£ofi; but what the original text of this passage was so far 
remains uncertain. 

Again in 17:11 while H is clearly 2:2:2, G suggests 3:3: 

■uab rcita ipro trar ro? ^ 

al ijp4pa t pov icaprjkdov Iv j8p6pq) 
ippkyrj 6k ra Updpa rrjs Kap6las pov 


i See G. B. Gray, Forms of Hebrew Poetry (London, 1915), p. 182. 

* A good example would be found in 9:21, If the text could be trusted; but obviously 
* "CN Dn may be due to erroneous repetition from 9:20. 
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Three considerations combine to show that - 'rWT in H is wrong: 
(1) a noun at this point can only be the subject of *lpW, and this 
creates the rhythm 2:2:2; but (2) there is no reason for the placing 
of the subject of iprO in the emphatic position at the beginning 
of the sentence; (3) elsewhere HHT always has a bad sense. Clearly 
then G is so far right that is a corruption of some complement 
to *02?—perhaps rfiEb, proposed by Driver, in preference to 
Budde’s 'IVrab; in the second line ’'UHTO may be an error for 
( = 4pflpa) as Wright suggests. On the whole Duhm’s recon¬ 
struction me* mproa for ipna HOT, and TDTKB for “WIO keeps 
less close to the existing textual evidence. 


job 17:14 

nns 'an t mob 
rra-6 Tmn ra« 

d&varop tft€Ka\e<r6.firiv iraripa pov elvat 
prjripa Si pov k al (Tamap 

Bickell and Budde delete fflnK "OH, taking “TSS into the first 
line. Neither H nor the emended text gives the normal rhythm 
of Job: the former is 4:3, a rare rhythm 1 of which some apparent 
(see next note), and perhaps a few actual, examples are to be found 
in Job; the latter 3:2, a frequent rhythm elsewhere, but in Job, 
though not unparalleled, quite infrequent. More probably PinK 
alone should be omitted, and the normal rhythm 3:3 thus restored. 
In favor of this, it is true, G cannot be safely cited; for clpot, which 
corresponds to nothing else in H, may be an equivalent of HDS; 
but the addition of rWS may be explained as due to a reminiscence 
of Jer. 2:27. Budde’s objection that HHIE being feminine could 
not be addressed as “father” is invalid; for blfcttD, commonly 
feminine, of which HHIE is a synonym, is construed with a masculine 
adjective in 26:6; and Jeremiah, who at one time personifies ^2* 
(feminine) as a female (2:27), at another time (3:9) makes it the 
male object of Judah’s adulterous affection. 

1 See Forma of Hebrew Poetry, pp. 172 ff. 
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job 18:2 

rbiab 'sap ■panen ri3«*u 
"ais nun van 

lUxpi tlpos ov Tcaixr-Q) 

&rl(Tx*Sf w a avroi \a\f)<ra)fi€P 

As in 17:14, so here in H, the rhythm is 4:3; additional suspi¬ 
cious features of H are the poor parallelism, the use of the second 
person plural in an address to Job, and the strange "'SMp. It is 
possible that in the first line G is merely a paraphrase of the existing 
text, the translator having given to "*23p the sense of Yp, and 
having corrected the plural pronoun as at least apparently unsuit¬ 
able to the singular; on the other hand the second line, though it 
presupposes something very different from imin, has no appear¬ 
ance of paraphrase, and even in the first line the words fUxpt> tipos ov 
do not suggest paraphrase, but look like a literal rendering of the 
very idiomatic Hebrew Kb PI3K "77, “when at last?” “will you 
ever?”; but if so, the translator had something much shorter than, 
and very different from, the remainder of the first line in H, possibly 
DTft. I suggest, therefore, as the original G, and also as very near 
to, if not identical with, the original text, 

Din «b nn« ran u 

-QT3 worn bin 

When at last wilt thou cease (talking) ? 

Leave off (now), that we may (begin to) speak. 

This is a perfect 3:3 distich. For the HHK unexpressed in G compare 
the rendering of the similar locution in Zech. 1:12, 

omn »b rina tie t? 

&os rlvos oil fii) iXtrjcrys 
job 19:14, 15 

■a*np “ibin 14 

'STOffl TTi'l 

•31-xnn -ITb TlTTOtO TfU •'-'3 15 

DfT3'53 tm 
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In verse 14 the rhythm is 2:2—very rare in Job, though 10:6 
seems to be a secure example. Verse 15 is unrhythmical and not 
to be defended by reference to 7:4 (see above), but simply to be 
pronounced impossible, as is the second line there. Since Kenni- 
cott, many have restored parallelism and normal rhythm by simply 
transferring "'rPH "^3 to verse 14. This, however, separates the 
closely connected 'TPZ 1 *H3 and *T\»T2K; moreover iTb ■masi 
'WlEnn, with the subject prefixed and the waw, looks more like 
the second line of a distich. I suggest transposing "TTTl *^53 
tSTTV2. Render: 

My kinsfolk and my familiar friends have failed, 

A foreigner am I become in their eyes; 

They that obtained guest-right in my house have forgotten me, 

And my maids count me as an alien. 

job 24:20a 

-or »b -ny men ipna Dm vrair 

| This is another apparent example of 2:2:2, which as noticed 

I above (on 17:1:11) is very questionable in Job. Suspicious also 

is IpSTO (for inpHE). Beer and others have suggested V2pT3 
Plbn for nSFI IpIYQ nm. This restores the rhythm 3:3, but 
Driver objects that in usage OH means (physical) “loftiness” and 
is questionable in the sense which the emended text would require. 
A very slight additional emendation avoids this objection, secures 
the right rhythm and a better parallelism. Read PlblD for TVCH, 
and render: 

The square of his (native) place forgetteth him 

And his name is remembered no more. 

job 32:14 

\ pba 'ba -py sbn 

lmat «b D3fma*ai 

ivOponra) Si iTrerpiyj/art \a\fjcrai roiavra prjpara 

Attempts to translate H so as to suit the context strain the 
force of 3, or fail to do justice to the order of the words. For 
example, the Revised Version renders “For he hath not,” etc.; 
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Budde says the meaning is: “His weapons can do me no harm 
for my weapons are different from yours,” which would surely 
require “'bfc* to precede *1^9 &tb, "O instead of *1 before l D5"HHSG, 
and Tr 

instead of T*- Substantially Bickell seems to have 
recovered the correct text by reading nbfctt in place of "p? 
'b«. As closer to H and involving merely the supposition of the 
loss of two letters through haplography and the corruption of H 
into % I propose flbfctt But the evidence for the change 

is worth a little closer attention. This evidence 4 consists of (a) 
parallelism, (6) the versions, primarily G. 

a) Parallelism .—"pbft and [D]*HEK are parallel terms, and 

suggest that the parallelism of the entire lines was originally more 
complete than in the present text. But if this be so, the first person 
in suggests instead of T*; and to the DD of 

DS'HCfcQ we may look for a parallel behind "'bs, which we obtain 
by reading flbfctt. 

b) Versions .—S V omit the first waw, which may well be right, 

and S has But it is G that calls for more careful 

attention. This is not so paraphrastic as it looks; for iivOp&Tq Si 
is really a rendering of lZT8"Kb in verse 13. In any case there 
pretty clearly correspond to ■pba 'ba in H the words roiavra 
pfoara in G. It should follow then that G attests a reading PlbfcC 
"fbE. The only reason for questioning this is that G in Job 
inserts roiavra at times where it certainly did not stand in H (see 
15:4, 13; 33:16). On the other hand, in these cases it places 
roiavra after the noun. Since here it precedes the noun, as elsewhere 
where it corresponds to a flb&tt actually in the Hebrew text (compare 
roiaOra 7 toXXA = Plb&C in 16:2), and since "*bfct of H is not 
otherwise represented in G, the reading HbfcO seems reasonably 
secured. It is curious that Beer does not record it in KitteFs 
Bible, though he has noted it in his earlier work, for it is certainly 
a far better attested reading than some of those attributed to G 
in Kittel. I render the emended text to show the parallelism 
obtained in it: 

I will not set forth such words as these, 

Nor will I answer him with your sayings. 
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THE SANDALWOOD AND PEACOCKS OF OPHIR 


By Walter Eugene Clark 
U niversity of Chicago 

This short paper deals with the general problem of Ophir only in 
so far as that problem has a bearing on the more specific question of 
commercial relations between India and the West in the tenth century 
b.c. For my purpose it is unnecessary to discuss the words Senhablnm 
and qophlm , usually translated ‘ivory' and ‘apes/ The words 
may have those meanings or they may not. Even if they are 
accurately translated, India is not the only country from which ivory 
and apes could have come. Only the words ‘ sandalwood' and 
‘peacocks' are crucial. It is also unnecessary to discuss the much- 
disputed ‘ships of Tharshlsh' and to decide whether the phrase is 
merely metaphorical or whether it really refers to ships which 
sailed to Tharshlsh, as the Chronicler would have it. It is immaterial 
for my purpose whether there was one voyage to Ophir or many, 
and whether the ships sailed to Ophir alone or to both Ophir and 
Tharshlsh. 

* All the facts here stated have long been known, but many recent 
books and articles have disregarded the essential points of the prob¬ 
lem and have been misled by popular but antiquated discussions in 
the pursuit of will-o'-the-wisps of etymologies. Anything can be 
proved by the judicious use of etymologies and the fortuitous resem¬ 
blances of words from different languages. 

I Kings 10:11 reports that the navy of Hiram which brought gold 
from Ophir brought also from Ophir almug trees and precious stones. 
II Chron. 9:10 corresponds, but reads algum for almug , and does not 
say expressly that the algum trees came from Ophir. The reading 
of Kings (composed about 600 b.c.) is to be preferred to that of 
Chronicles (composed after 300 b.c.), unless it can be shown con¬ 
clusively that algum must be correct and has been corrupted in the 
handing down of the text of Kings. 1 Torrey 2 remarks that the 

*The word almug is repeated twice in I Kings 10:12; algum is repeated once in 
II Chron. 9:11. The two words undoubtedly refer to the same article. There is nothing 
surprising in the transposition of letters. But which is original ? 

* Ezra Studies, pp. 82-84. 

103 • 
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Hebrew text of Chronicles used by the Greek translator (before 
150 b.c., as proved by a passage of Eupolemos) was not particularly 
good, but had suffered considerably from careless copyists. Almug 
is at least as likely to be correct as algum. The reading algum is 
often assumed to be correct merely because of an entirely hypo¬ 
thetical comparison with Sanskrit valguka. The text of Kings itself 
may not have been preserved with complete accuracy, but unless 
this comparison can be shown conclusively to be valid it cannot be 
used to prove the superiority of the reading of Chronicles. 

The Septuagint translates the word in I Kings 10:11 by £6Xa 
weXeKrjri, (L A weXinrira), in II Chron. 9:10 by £6Xa irtbtuva (L MSS 19, 
108 £f>Xa weimva A^eX^r/Ta). 1 A few manuscripts of the Lucianic 
tradition (56, 93, 121) merely transliterate the word in Chronicles as 
yovyeifi or ayovyeiji. 2 Rahlfs 3 reports from Theodoret the reading 
ayctyifia. According to Field, Aquila had aovxw a and Symmachus 
had Bviva. It is noteworthy that none of the Lucianic manuscripts 
transliterate in I Kings 10:11. 

If Olmstead’s conclusions are correct 4 the present text of Kings 
represents a complete post-Septuagintal revision of the old text; 
further, the Greek text is distinctly late, and the beginning and end 
of I Kings and all of II Kings come from Theodotion. Torrey 8 
argues that the present Greek text of Chronicles comes from Theo¬ 
dotion. The Greek of both books is decidedly late, and it is impos¬ 
sible to get back to the^original readings. Did the Greek translators 
(or revisers) of Chronicles deduce irebKLva from II Chron. 2:8 as the 
translation of algum which best fitted the context there? 6 In 

» For the readings see Field's Hexapla and the editions of the Septuagint by Holmes 
and Parsons, Lag&rde. Swete, and Tischendorf. For diseussions see Kittel, Die B&eher 
der KOnige, p. 00; §anda, Die BUcher der KOnige, I, 280-82, 296; Cheyne, Expository 
Times, IX, 470-73. 

* \I S9 93 adds AvtXicifra. 

* Septuaginto-Studien, I, 3i. See also Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 70, 80. Torrey 
Ijelleves that these transliterations in the Lucianic tradition come from Theodotion. Did 
the remaining L manuscripts follow the «6*n»a of the other manuscripts, and is the 
addition of dvcXl^ra due to a revision and comparison with I Kings 10:11 where L reads 
dvcXtarra; or was mbnwa inserted because of a revision to the reading of the other manu¬ 
scripts in this passage ? 

< AJSL, XXX, 26-27, 34-36. and XXXI, 169-70, 184, 204. 

6 Ezra Studies, pp. 66 flf. 

* At any rate there must have been two independent translations of the word in the 
two passages. No good reason has yet been discovered for the translation found in Kings. 
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II Chron. 2:8 Solomon asks that cedar, cypress (fir?), 1 and algum 
trees be sent from Lebanon. The Septuagint. here has webKiva with¬ 
out variant. The parallel passage in I Kings 5:6 has only cedar, 
which is translated in the Septuagint by £6Xa. 2 * In I Kings 5:8 and 
10 cedar and cypress (fir?) are named; so also in I Kings 9:11. 

If II Chron. 2:8 is correct the translation ‘sandalwood 1 is impos¬ 
sible, for sandalwood could not have come from Lebanon.* Is algum 
of II Chron. 2:8 an addition of the Chronicler to the original words? 

It is noteworthy that there is no mention of almug in the detailed 
description of Solomon's building operations in I Kings, chapters 
6-7, although in I Kings 6:15 cedar and cypress (fir?) are named 
specifically. Moreover, Eupolemos (second century b.c.), as quoted 
by Eusebius from Alexander Polyhistor, 4 * knew nothing of the use 
of almug trees in the construction of the temple. According to 
Freudenthal,* Eupolemos used both the Septuagint and the Hebrew 
text, and based his discussion on Chronicles, but also tried to make 
a synthesis of the divergent accounts in Kings and Chronicles. 
Eupolemos reports that David gathered together And handed down 
to Solomon XP V ^ 0V ) bpyvpiov, x^X/cdy, M6ov$, $6Xa Kinrapiaaiva ical 
Kiipiva. II Chron. 2:7-8 and I Chron. 29:2, on which this passage 
is evidently based, 6 have gold, silver, brass, iron, various precious 
stones, cedar, cypress (fir?), and algum. Eupolemos omits ‘iron.' 
If he used here a Hebrew text and that text had algum it is strange 
that he should have omitted the precious wood, especially since he 
mentions cedar and cypress expressly. If he used the Greek text of 


1 See the remarks of §anda, op. cit., p. 105. on this uncertain word. 

* See Burney. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, p. 54. §anda, op. cit., 
p. 103, thinks that * wood ’ must have been the original reading, because in verses 8 and 10 
two kinds of wood are mentioned. So also Benzinger, Die Bucher der Kdnige, pp. 28-29. 
Such strict logic is not necessary. Burney thinks that £6Aa is a correction made in order 
to accommodate this verse to verses 8 and 10. 

* For arguments on the basis of this passage, and II Chron. 9:10, that almug or 
algum did not come from Ophir at all, see Cheyne, Expository Times, IX, 472, and Sanda, 
op. cit., p. 280. 

4 As given by Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 226. For the date and writings 
of Eupolemos see Susemihl. Gesch. Qriech. Litt., II, 648-51; Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 

II, 191; Freudenthal, op. cit., pp. 105-30. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 108, 114, 119, 120, 126. See also Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 49, n., and 
82; Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 112-13. 

* II Chron. 2:7-8 omits the precious stones. I Chron. 29:2 omits cedar, cypress 
(flr?), and algum, and has merely ‘wood.* 
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Chronicles he probably found £6Xa irevKu>a. Is this, together with 
cedar and cypress, reflected in his account merely by Xa Kinrapurawa 
Kal Kiipipc i? Did he find a third word at all? At any rate the 
omission is significant. 

Josephus (Ant. 8. 7.1) has l-vk&v Ttwivuv. The Vulgate has pinea 
in II Chron. 2:8, but in the other passages has thyina (a citron wood 
from Algiers). It is clear that there was no definite traditional 
interpretation of the word. The translations were merely guesses 
from the context. 1 

Celsus (1748 a.d.) enumerates no less than fifteen different inter¬ 
pretations of almug , 2 and he himself was the first to suggest 'sandal¬ 
wood/ Glaser* has identified almug with the uJti-wood (styrax) of 
the Assyrian inscriptions. Cheyne 4 identifies it with Assyrian 
Hammdku. Sanda* suggests that al may be the Arabic article, and 
compares gummlm with Egyptian kmj (Herod. 2. 96 k6mu). 

Josephus, who was, so far as our evidence goes, the first to locate 
Ophir in India, did not see in the word the name of any distinctively 
Indian product. He blindly followed the 'pine wood’ of the Septua- 
gint. Pine wood all the way from India! If his identification of 
Ophir with India was based on any old Hebrew tradition it is strange 
that he did not also know some tradition which named Indian 
products among the articles brought from Ophir. 

Lassen® tried to support the translation 'sandalwood' by a com¬ 
parison with Sanskrit valgu or valguka. Max Muller 7 argued that 
Sanskrit valgu(m) was corrupted first to algum and then to almug. 
If almug be original, as is probable, the comparison has no validity 
whatever. The Sanskrit word valgu means 'beautiful/ and is never 
applied to sandalwood. As a noun (and that only in late lexicons) 
the only meaning the word has is 'goat/ The derivative valguka 


1 See Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings , p. xxvii. 

* llierob ., I, 172. 

* Sktzze tier Oeschichte und Geographic Arabiens, II, 358-64. 

4 Expository Times , IX, 472; cf. ibid., X, 239. 

* Op. cit., p. 281. 

* Indisehe Alterthumskunde , I, 538; followed by Ritter, Erdkunde, XIV, 404-5, and 
by many others. 

1 Science of Language, I, 189. 
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‘beautiful’ is given the meaning ‘sandalwood’ only in late lexicons. 
The earliest Sanskrit word for sandalwood is candana, found first 
in Yaska’s Nirukta 11. 5 (ca. 500 b.c.). There is not the slightest 
evidence that valguka was a name of sandalwood as early as the 
tenth century b.c. Sandalwood is unknown to the Rig Veda. 

Caldwell 1 compared to Sanskrit valguka the Tamil-MalaySlam 
word aragu or alagu ‘beautiful,’ but there is no evidence that the 
word was ever used as a name for sandalwood. 

The translation ‘sandalwood’ is based on no old Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion. It is a guess from as late a date as 1748 a.d., and is supported 
by an utterly unconvincing comparison with a Sanskrit word used 
metaphorically at a late date to mean sandalwood. The conclusion 
is obvious. 

I Kings 10:22 reports that Solomon had at sea ‘ ships of Tharshlsh’ 
with the navy of Hiram and that once in three years they returned 
bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes (if Senhabbim and qophlm 
mean that), and thukkiyylm. II Chron. 9:21 corresponds except 
that the ships are said to have sailed to Tharshlsh. The Septua- 
gint renders Senhabbim , qophlm , and thukkiyylm of I Kings 10:22 by 
\L6u)p TopevT&v ical weXeKijT&p. Some seven minuscules, including 
the most important manuscripts of the Lucianic tradition, have 
&we\&C7iT£rp. 2 Of the old manuscripts, A alone has 686ptwp iheffraprl- 
pwp Kal mdiiKctP Kal tcmpoop. 3 

The same three words in II Chron. 9:21 are rendered by 666ptwp 
l\€Kt>apripQ)p Kal mdriKWP. Even A agrees (omitting Kal ra&pcop, which 
it gives in the parallel passage of Kings). Of the manuscripts of the 
Lucianic tradition 19 and 108 add Kal rexctp, 93 adds Kal t€kx^P, and 
158 adds Kal tckxw* In the margin of 108 the word <r<f>iyy&p (93 has 
<r<f>ipyi) is given by way of interpretation. In 158 this word is taken 
into the text. The word is the name of a species of Ethiopian 
monkey, and was doubtless suggested by the preceding word mOiiKwp. 

1 Grammar of the Dravidtan Languages, ed. 2 (1875), p. 461; ed. 3 (1913), p. 574. 

3 The same variant occurs in the translation of almug (algum) in 1 Kings 10:11 and 
II Chron. 9:10. 

3 Notice that B and L agree. For the affinity of B and L see Rahlfs, Septuaginta- 
Sludien , III, 290-91, and Moore. AJSL, XXIX, 61. 

« Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 70, 80, thinks that this transcription in the Lucianic 
tradition comes from Theodotion. 
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A is far less trustworthy than B for the text of Kings, for A seems 
to have been revised by a comparison with the Hebrew text. 1 As in 
the case of almug ( algum ) there is a curious discrepancy in the 
Greek translations of the same Hebrew words (at least in our Mas- 
soretic text) in the two parallel passages. This fact in itself arouses 
the suspicion that the translators were not in possession of any 
certain traditional interpretation of the meaning of the words them¬ 
selves. The Septuagint is in general of very little assistance in the 
matter of obscure Hebrew words. Kings and Chronicles were much 
read and much revised. Both the present Greek and Hebrew texts 
are late and uncertain. The relation of the present Greek text of 
Kings to the present Greek text of Chronicles, and the relation of 
both to the Massoretic and pre-Massoretic Hebrew texts, are ques¬ 
tions of great difficulty. 2 

Several minuscules and two or three of the versions show 'mixed 
readings' in I Kings 10:22 (a combination of the readings of the B 
type and of the A type), 'hewn and carved stones' plus 'ivory and 
apes' (or 'ivory, apes, and peacocks'). 3 This seems to be a later 
Hexaplaric synthesis and an effort to unify the two traditions. The 
long combined reading cannot be original its a translation of the three 
Hebrew words. If it is true that A was revised and unified (for 
Kings) by a comparison with the Massoretic text it is impossible 
that the original Greek texts of Kings and Chronicles could have 
had 'ivory, apes, and peacocks' in both places. Torrey may be right 
in his general estimate of A for Chronicles, but there A and B agree 

1 See Kittel, op. cit., pp. xiii-xiv; §anda, op. cit., pp. jdil; Swete, Introduction to the 
Old Teetament in Greek, pp. 487-89. 529-30; Hrozny, Die Abweichungen dee Codex Vati - 
canus tom Hebrdischen Texte in den Kdnigsb&chern; Moore, AJSL, XXIX, 55 ff.; R&hlfs, 
Septuaginta-Studien, III, 129-30; Silberstein, ZATW, 1893, pp. 5 ft., and 1894, p. 20; 
Olmstead, AJSL , XXX, 25-26, and XXXI, 170-74. Torrey, Ezra Studiee, pp. 91-96, 
argues that A is by far the best manuscript for Chronicles, and that B has been much 
revised and is full of Hexaplar readings. Even if this conclusion is correct, it by no 
means applies to Kings. There was no unified original Greek translation of the Old 
Testament. There were independent translations of single books or groups of books. 
The text of each.book must be treated on its own merits. Torrey’s conclusions are 
supported by Procksch, Septuaginta-Studien, p. 59, for the text of the Prophets. 

* See in general Burney, Notee on the Hebrew Text of the Booke of Kings , pp. xix ff.; 
Sanda, op. cit., pp. xilff.; Kittel, op. cit., pp. xiiiff.; Swete, Introduction, pp. 320, 439, 
445—46; Moore, AJSL , XXIX, 51 ff.; Olmstead, AJSL, XXX, 2, 26-27, 30. 34-35,and 
XXXI, 188 ff.; Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 63 ff.; Smith, The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, pp. 61-62, 126-27. 

* See Holmes and Parsons, Vet us Testamentum Graecum; Field’s Hexapla; Silberstein, 
ZATW, 1894, pp. 5-6. 
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iri this passage, and neither has ‘peacocks.’ Has B been revised to 
A in this passage of Chronicles ? Did it originally have another read¬ 
ing ? If A is correct in Kings there is no good way of accounting 
for \ido)v Toptvr&v Kal w&eKrjr&v of B as a mere textual corruption. 1 
The variant must be based on a real difference of opinion and inten¬ 
tion. The transliteration of the Lucianic manuscripts increases the- 
suspicion that there was no certain traditional interpretation of the 
word thukkiyylm as ‘peacocks.’ Whoever made the transcription 
(Theodotion according to Torrey) knew no such tradition. If he 
found any general agreement among the manuscripts in reading 
to&pwv it is not likely that he would have questioned the word. 2 

Is it certain that the Massoretic text of these two parallel passages 
reflects the Hebrew original, or even that the original Hebrew texts 
of Kings and Chronicles had the same wordp in the two passages ? 3 
Is the Massoretic uniformity due to a revision or do the wide dis¬ 
crepancies of the Greek texts merely imply two different guesses by 
the Greek translators ? 4 Is the omission of Kal rauvuv (in Chronicles) 
merely a scribal error in A? One of the Hebrew words seems to 
be omitted. Is the same true of B, which (in Chronicles) has ‘ivory 
and apes’ and omits thukkiyylm? If ‘peacocks’ was in the original 
Greek texts of Kings and Chronicles it is unbelievable that it should 
be missing in the B tradition in both passages, doubted by the 
Lucianic tradition in Chronicles and .omitted in Kings, and found 
only once in the A tradition. No good explanation has yet been 


1 Sahda, op. cit., p. 287, thinks that «of B is merely a corruption of 
of A. There is nothing in favor of this suggestion, and no explanation is offered for the 
Corruption Of 6&6pthiv Ike+ayrlpu to XWtar ropevr&p and for the omission Of rwbvuv. 

* For the value of the Lucianic tradition see Olmstead, AJSL, XXXI, 171; Moore, 
AJSL, XXIX, 54-62; Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, III, 290-95. According to Torrey, 
Ezra Studies, pp. 102-3, 105 ff., the value of L is slight, for it has been extensively con¬ 
formed to the Massoretic text, its Greek has been very much contaminated from other 
Greek texts, and it shows conflation from various sources. Cf. Procksch, Septuaginta - 
Studien , p. 87, for the value of L in the Prophets. At present it is impossible to reach 
the Ur-Lucian, and the general value of the present Lucianic text is uncertain. 

• Swete, Introduction, pp. 238-39, concludes that, in this portion of Kings, B repre¬ 
sents a translation from a recension older than the Massoretic text, and that, for this 
portion of Kings, A represents the Hexaplar Greek. Olmstead, AJSL, XXXI, 188 ff., 
discusses the disorder of the Massoretic text of Kings, and ibid., p. 201, argues for a revision 
of the present Hebrew text of Kings to that of Chronicles in post-Quinta times. 

4 For the ‘‘guesses’’ of the Greek translators see Smith, The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, pp. 38-40, 76. I have even less confidence in the Greek of our passages 
than in the Hebrew, although the evidence of Josephus, to be discussed later, seems to 
point strongly to the conclusion that the Hebrew is corrupt. 
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given for the B and L translations of the three Hebrew words in the 
passage of Kings. It is most unlikely^ that it can be due merely to a 
corruption of the text, and there is not the slightest reason for think¬ 
ing that it is due to a later revision and correction of the A reading 
by B. There were probably two independent translations, and the 
A reading in Kings is due to a later revision. However, as will be 
seen presently, the translation ‘ivory and apes’ is as old as the time 
of Josephus. Josephus does not have ‘ peacocks.’ 

7 Ofo Josephus (Ant. 8. 7. 2) furnishes information on the passages in 

question which is much earlier than the date of our present Greek 
or Hebrew texts. He translates A Wiowh rt Kal widrjKot. 

Whether he followed the interpretation of II Chron. 9:21, or for some 
other reason, he states that the ships sailed ra ivoorljw t&v t0v8>v> 
and does not bring this voyage into connection with Ophir and India 
as he does the other voyage (Ant. 8.7.1). If Josephus here followed a 
Greek text that text could not have had Kal radovuv} If he followed 
a Hebrew text that text must have had a different reading from our 
Massoretic one, or if it did have thukkiyylm Josephus did not under¬ 
stand the word, and emended or guessed. It has been suggested 
that he read sukkiyylm for thukkiyylm. The word occurs in II Chron. 
12:3 and is translated by the Septuagint as Tpoy^oSirrai. 2 Josephus 
certainly knew no tradition which included peacocks among the 
imports from Ophir. If he had he would surely have made India 
the goal of this voyage too. 

The Vulgate, the Peshitto, the Targums, and the Arabic transla- 
, tion render thukkiyylm by ‘peacocks.’ Oppert 8 argues that Josephus 
and the translators of the Septuagint did not know the true meaning 


1 Swete, Introduction, p. 379. on the basis of A. Mez. Die Bibel dee Josephus, concludes 
that the text of the Septuagint used by Josephus had no affinity with the B text, but 
followed the Ur-Lucian text. If so, what did the Ur-Lucian have for the rcxt&p of our 
present Lucianic manuscripts, which according to Torrey is the transliteration of Theodo- 
tion? Against Mez see the strictures of Rahlfs, Septuagint a-Studien, III, 92-103. Ill; 
Moore, AJSL, XXIX, 59; Torrey, Ezra Studies, pp. 102-3; §anda, op. cit., pp. xviUbxix. 

s See Bochart, Geographic Sacra, ed. 4 (1707), p. 138; Oppert, Zeitschrift fUr Eth¬ 
nologic, XXXV, 247-49; Stade-Schwally, The Books of Kings (in the Polychrome Bible), 
p. 119; §anda, op. cit., pp. 289-90; Niebuhr, OLZ, III, 69. W. M. Mttller, OLZ, III. 269; 
Winckler, OLZ, IV, 148; Glaser, Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, Munich, 1902, No. 271. 
pp. 370 ff., referred to by DOller, Geographische und ethnographische Studien zum III. und 
IV. BUcher der Kdnige, p. 149. 

1 Zeitschrift fikr Ethnologic, XXXV, 224. 
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of the words, but that Jerome and the Targums followed an old, 
reliable tradition and translated correctly. But, as Burney remarks, 1 
the Targums have a tendency to paraphrase and to insert explana¬ 
tory remarks without any equivalent in the original. They are 
almost negligible for the reconstruction of the original text. Jerome 
in I Kings 10:11 and II Chron. 9:11 translates cdmug (algum) by 
thyina, while in II Chron. 2:8 he translates the same word by pinea. 
For this obscure word he had no certain traditional interpretation. 
Is it likely that he had a certain traditional interpretation for the 
equfdly obscure word thukkiyyim f Moreover, the Targums and the 
Peshitto merely transliterate qophlm without translation. 2 Is it 
likely that they were in possession of any certain traditional inter¬ 
pretation of the following word thukkiyyim ? Oppert’s treatment of 
the evidence is subjective and arbitrary. 

Eupolemos, who lived in the second century b . c ., has the follow¬ 
ing striking passage, 3 preserved by Eusebius from Alexander Poly- 
histor in Praep. Evany, 9. 30 : kKovaavra 8k t6p Aa/3 18 wXoca pavirrjyy- 
aaadai ip 'EXdpois ir6\et Trjs *Apaf3ia$, ical Tipcat jueraAXevrds els rifp 
0 wfrpr} pyjaov Keipivyp ip ry ipvdpq, da\6.aay, piraWa xpvaucA. exovaap. 
Kal rd xpwiop iiceWep peraKopiaai rods peraWevris els rifp TovSaiap. 
This passage may be based on I Chron. 29:4, which states that David 
had prepared for the building of the temple 1 three thousand talents 
of gold, of the gold of Ophir/ The authority of Eupolemos for 
locating 0 ixfrpfj in the Red Sea 4 is unknown. 6 Bochart emended to 
0 vpffnj and identified it with Ophir. This emendation and identifica¬ 
tion with Ophir are doubtless correct. Whatever may have been the 
source of Eupolemos for the location of Ophir and whatever we may 
believe about his reliability as a historian, it is clear that he knew no 
tradition which, in the second century b . c ., connected Ophir* with 

1 Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, pp. xxxi-xxxii. See also Smith, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, p. 56; Olmstead, AJSL, XXXI, 173. 

* Burney, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, p. 149. 

»Text in Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 226. 

* The term “ Red Sea” was used loosely and was by no means restricted to what we 
now call the Red Sea. 

* Geographia Sacra , ed. 4 (1707), p. 138. Keane, The Gold of Ophir, p. 226, ascribes 
the emendation to Gesenius. See also Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 210; Rahlfs, 
Septuaginta-Studien, III, 112—13; DOUer, op. cit., pp. 150-51; Oppert, Zeitschrift far 
Ethnologic, XXXV, 238. 
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India. Keane 1 rules Eupolemos out of court entirely as untrust¬ 
worthy because he was an “obscure writer.” Some better reason 
than that must be found if the passage is to be disregarded entirely. 
Did Eupolemos have I Kings 10:11-12 and 21-22 and II Chron. 
9:10-11 and 21 at all in the text which lay before him? He makes 
no mention of almug {algum ), ‘ivory, apes, and peacocks.' Of 
course he may have singled out gold as being the most important 
product of the voyages to Ophir. The omission is significant, 
although not conclusive. 

Josephus {Ant. 8. 6. 4) refers to Ophir in the following words: 
Sw0€tpa^, vvv bk xpvvijv yrjv KaXovpivrjv {tt)s T vbucfjs larlv airrrj). In 
another passage {Ant. 1 . 1 . 3) he identifies the river Pison with the 
Ganges. 2 In a third passage {Ant. 1 . 6.4), which refers to Gen. 10:29, 
he says: Ovtol Koj<fn}vos worapov rrjs T vbucijs /cal rrjs Trpds avrqi 
’Apias TwbL /caTovKovcn. In the Old Testament the name India is found 
first in Esther (1:1 and 8:9) and in I Esdras (3:2). 8 The dates 
are uncertain, but the texts are probably not earlier than the third 
century b.c. The name Golden Land (or Golden Island), later 
described as a peninsula and called the Golden Chersonese, came into 
the limelight at precisely the time when Josephus was writing. We 
can trace the development of the accurate knowledge of India and 
of the idea of India as a fabled land of gold from Pomponius Mela 
(3. 7. 7), Pliny {N.H . 6. 55), and the Periplus (63) to Marinus of 
Tyre ( ca . 100 a.d.) and Ptolemy. 4 Is it not significant that the first 
identification of Ophir with India should come from precisely this 
time ? Is it not likely to be due to more than a mere coincidence ? 
India is a land of gold, the river Pison ‘which compasseth the whole 
land of Havilah, where there is gold' (Gen. 2:11) is identified with 
the Ganges; it is thought that the sons of Shem colonized India; and 
the new geographic knowledge is used freely as an aid in the inter¬ 
pretation of the Old Testament. 


1 The Gold of Ophir, pp. 149, 226. 

5 This identification is frequently repeated later. See, for instance, Ambrose, in 
Patrologia Latina, XIV, 296; Jerome, ibid., XXII, 1074, and XXIII, 938; Augustine, 
ibid., XXXIV, 203; Epiphanius, in Patrologia Graeca, XLIII, 119. 

» For the passage of Esdras see Torrey, Ezra Studies, p. 50. 

* Berger, Geschichlc der wiszenzchafllichen Erdkunde der Qriechen, ed. 2 (1903), pp. 586, 
606 ff. 
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In Gen. 10:29 it is said that Ophir and the other sons of Joktan 
dwelt near Sco^rypd (Zoxf>apa ), 6pos ’Ava to\5>v. Compare with this the 
passage of Josephus {Ant. 8. 6. 4) quoted above. In several passages 
where Ophir is mentioned the name occurs in several different 
spellings with a prefixed 2. It has been suggested that this spelling 
is due to a dittography from the preceding els. 1 Oppert 2 argues that 
the unaspirated vowel became weakly aspirated and that the aspirate 
then became S. This would be the reverse of the process by which 
Sindhu became Tp56s. There is, however, much to be said in favor 
of the suggestion 8 that the point of departure was the passage 
Gen. 10:29-30, which states that Ophir dwelt near Sopheira, a 
mountain of the east. • As India came into prominence as a land of 
gold, the fact that gold was obtained from Ophir and that Ophir 
dwelt in the east near a mountain named Sopheira, and the fact that 
the Pison, identified with the Ganges, surrounded the land of Havilah 
where there was gold, were made the point of departure for locating 
Ophir in India and for the spelling of the name with a 2. Note also 
the significant passage of Jerome. 4 Sophera , quae est et Sophir , unde 
veniebant naves Salomonis. Est enim mons Orientis pertinens ad 
Indiae regionem . The argument of Kircher, 5 that the Coptic word 
for India (Sophir) proves that originally in old Egyptian the word 
Ophir had an initial S , is fallacious. Coptic is so late and so much 
dependent on Greek that the word Sophir was certainly borrowed 
from the Greek form with prefixed £. 6 

Gesenius 7 supported the translation of thukkiyylm as 1 peacock ’ 
by a comparison with tokei , a Dravidian word for 1 peacock/ Lassen 8 
further adduced the Sanskrit word sikhin, from which he assumed 
that the Dravidian word tokei was derived (mit Dekhanischer Aus- 
sprache). These comparisons have met with almost universal 

1 Rahlfs, Septuayinta-Studien , III, 100. 

* Zeitschrift /Hr Ethnologic, XXXV, 232. 

* Keane, The Gold of Ophir, pp. 53, 207. 

* Patrologia Latina, XXIII, 970. 

* Prodromoe Aegyptiaeus (1636), p. 115; followed by several later scholars. 

* See the Coptic grammars of Stem, Steindorff, and Mallon. The evidence is con¬ 
clusive. 

7 WOrterbuch (1834). 

* Indieche Allerthumekunde , I, 438 (1847). Followed by Ritter, Erdkunde , XIV, 
402 (1848), and popularized by Max Mtiller. The Science of Language , I, 190-91. 
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acceptance. Caldwell 1 reported that the ordinary Tamil word for 
‘peacock’ was mayil (from Sanskrit mayura ), that the peacock was 
sometimes called Siki (from Sanskrit Sikhin), but that the old word 
was tdkeiy pronounced tdgei and derived from a root meaning ‘to 
hang.’ The existence of the word Siki invalidates the derivation of 
tokei from Sanskrit Sikhin . Tokei is an epithet meaning ‘the 
bird with a hanging tail.’ Sikhin is an epithet meaning ‘the 
crested bird.’ The two words are not related. 2 The earliest Sanskrit 
word for ‘peacock’ is mayura , which is found in the Rig Veda. s 
Sikhin , used metaphorically to denote the peacock, occurs first in the 
Pratifiakhya of the Rig Veda (ca. 600 b.c.). There is no evidence 
that the word was so used in the tenth century b.c. At present 
Tamil is without a chronological backbone, and we have no historical 
dictionary. Caldwell, much too conservatively, dated no piece of 
Tamil literature before the tenth century a.d. There is now a grow¬ 
ing tendency, as Tamil literature is studied more critically, to regard 
the second and third centuries a.d. as the great period of Tamil 
history and literature. 4 However that may be, there is not the slight¬ 
est proof that the word tokei was used in the sense of ‘peacock’ 
in the tenth century b.c. We know nothing about Southern India 
until the time of A£oka (third century b.c.), not even whether the 
Tamil people dwelt, in the tenth century b.c., in that part of India 
now inhabited by them. At present the comparison of thukkiyyim 
with tokei is of no historical value. 

Greek racks or raws, Attic raS> s (according to Trypho apud Athe- 
naeus 9.397e), has by almost universal consent been derived from the 
Hebrew word thukkiyyim* and confirmation is found therein for the 
belief that ‘peacock’ is the true meaning of the latter. The Greek 
word is usually transliterated tahos , but the rough breathing really 

1 Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, ed. 2 (1875), pp. 91-92; ©d. 3 (1913). p. 88. 
—*-Fer 4 careful discussion of the Dravidian words for * peacock' see Vinson, Revue de 
linguistique, Iff-, 120-28. See also Weber, Skizze, p. 74, n.; Oppert, Zeiteehrift f&r 
Ethnologie, XXXV, 246. 

* See Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, p. 90; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, II, 134. 

* See Vincent Smith, The Early History of India, ed. 3 (1914), pp. 438 ff.; Pillai, The 
Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago; Alyangar, Ancient India (especially pp. 336 ff.); 
K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, Historical Sketches of Ancient Dekkan, pp. 82-94. 

‘ See Hahn. Die Haustiere, p. 317; Hehn, Kulturpftanzen und Haustiere. ed. 7. p. 349, 
ed. 8, p. 355; Keller, Die ant ike Tierwelt, II, 152; Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds , 
pp. 164-67. 
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stands for a digamma. The right transliteration would seem to be 
tavos . The h seems to give a fictitious approximation to the Hebrew 
word. The linguistic resemblance between tavos and thukkiyyim is 
slight. Compare the close transcription of the Lucianic 

manuscripts. I can see no plausible explanation for the conversion 
of thukkiyyim into tavos by any possible phonetics. To be sure, 
words taken into one language from another often show strange 
changes, but there is always some sort of phonetic approximation. 

Lewy 1 connects the Greek words with Hebrew to! dim 1 Begehrens- 
wurdiges, Anziehendes.' Hal6vy 2 thinks that the Greek word is 
derived from Aramaic tawus } which comes from tawsa ‘volant, 
volatile.' 

The peacock was known in Athens toward the end of the fifth 
century b.c., and there is good reason for believing that it came to 
Athens from Samos, where it was used in the cult of Hera. 3 . Did 
it come to Samos from Palestine, Phoenicia, or Babylon ? As yet 
no representation of the peacock on Assyrian monuments seems to 
be known. Meissner 4 suggests that the peacock may be intended in a 
description of wonderful birds ‘ deren Schwingen blau gefarbt waren' 
received as tribute by Tiglath-Pileser (738 b.c.), but no name for 
the birds is given, nor is the place from which they came mentioned. 

The Baveru Jataka relates how a peacock (mora from Sanskrit 
mayura ) was taken to a place called Baveru (suspected of being 
Babiru, Babylon). 6 The story may possibly reflect events of the 
fifth or sixth centuries b.c. The identification with Babylon is 
credible, but is not certain.® 

v 

1 Die Semitiechen FremdwOrter in Griechtachen , p. 11. 

* Journal aaiatique , II (1913). 710-13. 

* See the discussions of Hahn, Hehn, Keller, and Thompson referred to above. 

* OLZ, 1913, pp. 292-93; cf. Laufer, ibid., pp. 539-40. 

* See Minay eff, MUanges aaiatiquea, VI (1871), 577-79; Kennedy, JR AS, 1898, 

p. 269; Chavannee, T'oung Pao, 1913, p. 791; Hal6vy, Revue aimitique, 1895, pp. 268-75. s\ 

* The material for the following note was given to me by Berthold Laufer, of the 
Field Museum. It may be of general interest, although it does not bear directly on the 
present problem. The annals of the later Han dynasty ( Hou Han Su, chap. 118) state 
with reference to the country T'iao-6i: "This country is hot and moist; it produces 
lions, rhinoceros, humped oxen (zebu), peacocks, and giant birds (ostriches)”; cf. Hirth, 

China and the Roman Orient, p. 38; Chavannes,’" Lee pays d’occident d’aprds le Hou 
Han Chou," T'oung Pao, 1907, p. 176. Hirth has treated the text also in Syriach- 
chineaiache Beziehungen, appendix to R. Oberhummer and Zimmerer, Durch Syrian und ' 
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Recently Clay 1 has reported that among the accounts of the 
Babylonian merchants Murashu and Sons (fifth century b.c.) there 
is a reference to a settlement of Hi-in-da-ai, and has suggested that 
the passage refers to a settlement of Indians in Babylon at that time. 
If so, the fact would furnish an easy explanation of the presence of 
peacocks in Athens at the end of the fifth century. After the con¬ 
quest of Northwestern India by Darius at the end of the sixth century 
b.c. there seems to have been much intercourse between India and 
Persia. 

Further, Petrie reproduces several terra-cotta heads from the 
foreign quarter of Memphis which seem to represent Indians. 2 He 
ascribes them to the period between 500 and 200 b.c. The identifica¬ 
tion of the figures as Indian is very probable. 

Persian tdus ‘peacock’ has not yet been traced back into Middle 
or Old Persian so far as I know. Is it an early Persian word or is it 
borrowed from the Greek? Is the same true of Arabic tawust 
Horn 8 suggests that tavus (also a Persian form) means ‘bird’ in 
general, and thinks that the same may be true of Latin pavus. This 
is not probable. Lagarde 4 suggests that raws may be a mistake for 
irac&s, 6 and that this is atn older form of the Armenian word hav ‘ bird.’ 
But it seems that Armenian hav is connected etymologically with 
Latin avis and that the h is not original. 6 Muss-Amolt 7 refers to 
Mohl, M&m.y VII, 420, rem. 4 for Tataric ta’uq ‘peacock.’ The 
reference seems to be wrong. At any rate the information is incor¬ 
rect. Radloff (III, col. 987) gives tavus or tawys as the Turkish 

Kleinasien. T'iao-ii is usually translated “Chaldea" (cf. Hirth, op. cit., pp. 144 ff.). 
Chavannee regards it as the Arabic kingdom Characene founded between 130 and 127 b.c. 
in Mesene at the mouth of the Tigris. A spontaneous occurrence of the peacock in the 
Tigris Valley is out of the question; perhaps the domesticated birds, transported there 
from India, were released and reverted to the wild state. The text, if the reading of the 
Han annals is correct, merely proves that in the first century of the Christian Era peacocks 
were known in the lower Tigris region. At that time the Chinese were familiar with the 
bird from Indo-China. 

1 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, X, viii. 

* Memphis I, Pi. 39 and pp. 16-17; Meydum and Memphis III , Fig. 149 and p. 46. 

*IF, II, 141. 

4 Baktrische Lexicographic, p. 65. 

4 The Latin and Greek words may be merely linguistic variants of one original form. 
See Wood, Classical Philology , XIV, 268. 

• See Hfibschmann, Armenische Grammatik, p. 465; Liden, Armenische Studien, 
p. 83; MeUlet, MSLP, VII, 162; F. MUller, WZKM, VIII, 282. 

1 Trans. Am. Phil. Asso., 1892, p. 100. 
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word for' peacock/ Tavuk, tawyk , or tauk means' chicken/ Hiising 1 
gives thau8 or thavus as the common word for ' peacock ' in the 
languages of the Caucasus. Dialectic forms are thataguS y MttukuS, 
and thauskui. 

The origin of all these forms which resemble the Greek word so 
closely, and are undoubtedly connected with it, is uncertain, and the 
center from which the borrowing took place cannot yet be determined. 
The clue may eventually be found in Babylonia, unless Hatevy is 
right in deriving the word from Aramaic, or Lewy in deriving it from 
Hebrew. It is extremely doubtful whether any of these words has 
any connection with thukkiyyim, even assuming that that form is 
correct. 

The available evidence seems to show that there was no certain 
tradition among the Hebrews that Ophir was located in India or 
that thukkiyyim (if that reading be correct) meant ‘peacock/ Eupole- 
mos, in the second century b.o., was ignorant of any such tradition. 
The identification of Ophir with India by Josephus was made at 
precisely the time when India had become famous as a land of gold. 
In the face of the evidence presented above it is most unlikely that 
Jerome and the Targums preserved any old tradition, which, running 
subterraneously for centuries, came to the surface for the first time 
in the third and fourth centuries a.d. .and found literary expression 
then for the first time. It is much more likely that they merely 
copied the current opinion. It was the identification of Ophir with 
India (both being lands of gold) which led to the effort to identify 
the obscure Hebrew word with the name of some Indian product. 
By the time of Josephus 'ivory and apes' had been fixed upon by at 
least one school of interpreters as the meaning of Senhabblm qophlm. 
Those who believed that the voyage of I Kings 10:21-22 was to 
India sought in the third obscure word the name of some Indian 
animal to correspond to the elephants and apes, and fixed upon the 
famous and prized Indian bird. The peacock was all the rage in 
Rome during the early Empire. Note that the 'pine wood' of the 
Septuagint (II Chron. 2:8) is obviously a guess based on the pre¬ 
ceding words 'cedar and cypress (fir?),' and that in three Lucianic 
manuscripts rexciju is explained by a gloss, based on the context, as 

* OLZ , 1914, p. 301. 
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referring to a species of monkey from Ethiopia. With this tautology 
‘apes and*monkeys’ and with the ‘Ethiopians’ of Josephus compare 
the Egyptian account of an expedition to Punt which brought back, 
among other things, ‘apes and monkeys’ and ‘natives and their 
children.’ 1 

It is believed by many careful students of the Hebrew text that 
the verses in which the words Senhabblm, qophlm^ and thukkiyylm 
occur are later additions to the original Hebrew text. If the reading 
thukkiyylm is correct, and if the comparison with Dravidian tokei is 
valid, the verses may have been added to the Hebrew text some time 
after the sixth century b.c., when the peacock was known in Palestine. 
Per se there is no serious objection to the comparison of thukkiyylm to 
tokei. But there is good reason to doubt the reading thukkiyylm and 
it is very doubtful chronologically whether we can assume that tokei 
was used to denote the peacock in the tenth or even in the sixth 
century b.c. 

The earliest certain evidence for navigation on the Indian Ocean 
is that found in a passage of Herodotus (4. 44). Toward the end of 
the sixth century b.c., Darius sent the Greek Skylax on an expedition 
across Persia, down the Indus by boat, and along the coast of Persia 
and Arabia to Arsinoe (near Suez). 2 After this voyage of explora¬ 
tion Darius conquered the northwestern part of India and ‘made use 
of that sea.’ However, it is certain that the Indian Brahml alphabet 
was borrowed from some Semitic alphabet. 2 This implies commercial 
intercourse with the West. Btihler argues for 800 b.c. as the date of 
the borrowing. Kennedy argues for 600 b.c. None of the Indian 
evidence for the existence of writing can be dated with certainty be¬ 
fore the fourth or fifth centuries b.c. 4 The earliest Greek evidence 
is Nearchus apud Strabo (15. 1. 67). That is 325 b.c. The earliest 
Indian inscriptions come from the third century b.c. There is no 
way of dating the initial borrowing, and it is not yet certain whether 


1 Breasted, Records, II, 109. 

* See Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftliehen Erdkunde der Griechen, pp. 61, 73-74; 
Reese, Die Griechischen Naehrichten Uber Indien , pp. 39-52. 

* See Btihler, On the Origin of the Indian Br&hma Alphabet and Indische Palaeographie , 
p. 17 (in Grundriee der Indo-arischen Philologie ); Kennedy, JR AS. 1898, pp. 274-75. 

* See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 107 ff. 
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the model was a North Semitic or a South Semitic alphabet. 1 This 
evidence is not sufficient to cover the gap between the sixth century 
and the tenth century b.c. Does the word thukkiyyim do so ? In 
the light of the evidence presented above this seems to me very 
doubtful. A priori it is perfectly possible that there may have been 
navigation on the Indian Ocean as early as the tenth century b.c., 
but history in its reconstruction of the past must proceed on the basis 
of certain fact, not on the basis of what may or may not have been 
possible. 

Discussion of the emendations which have been proposed for 
the words ienhabtnm , qophlm, and thukkiyyim , and of the other 
identifications such as ‘parrots ’ and ‘guinea fowl* which have been 
proposed for thukkiyyim, has been purposely omitted. 

The text criticism of the Old Testament is entirely outside of my 
own field. These jottings and suggestions have been made in the 
hope that some Old Testament scholar may be induced to subject 
the passages under discussion to a more searching textual criticism. 
The Ethiopic versions, for instance, are beyond my reach. 

* W. Max Mtiller has recently argued (OLZ, 1912, p. 541), contrary to the generally 
accepted view, that the model was a South Semitic alphabet. 
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KASHSHITES, ASSYRIANS, AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 

By A. T. Olmstead 
U niversity of Illinois, Urbana 

Few conquerors left so vital an impress upon Babylonian life as 
did the Kashshites, yet we must admit that we know practically 
nothing of their race or of their earlier history. We find a casual 
reference or two in the business documents which prove some of 
their race in Babylonia, as laborers or as common peasants; one of 
their chiefs was in the service of Ammi zaduga; once, in the time 
of Samsu iluna, they raided Babylonia. 1 When next we meet them, 
they are themselves rulers of Babylonia. 

First of these kings of the “Third Babylonian Dynasty” comes 
Gandash (1745-1729), 2 who calls himself “King of the Four World 
Regions, King of Shumer and Akkad, King of Babylon.” He 
restores the temple of Bel Marduk, damaged “in the conquest of 
Babylon,” as piously as any native ruler, and no one would suspect 
from his tone that he was the Elamite conqueror who caused the 
loss. 8 His son, the first Agum (1729-1707), was followed by Kash- 

» King, Lettera, Ill, 242; CT, VI, 23b; VS, VII, 64, 183 ff.; Ungnad, BA, VI, 5, 22. 

* The chronology of the second millennium b.c. cannot at present be fixed with exact 
accuracy. Our main source is the king list A which gives the succession of dynasties 
from the third to the seventh inclusive, with the length of reign in each case. Our only 
difficulty has been to find a fixed point to date the whole list. Such a fixed point has 
not been discovered, but by the utilization of all the facts we can date within very close 
limits. It has not previously been observed that if we accept the king list dates for the 
Second Dynasty, impossible as they seem (cf. AJSL, XXXV, 100), the dynasty extends 
from 2053 (cf. AJSL, XXXV, 96) to 1685. Now the last king, Ea garni 1, was contem¬ 
porary with Kashtiliash, third king of the Third Dynasty, cf. below. If we assume that 
the last year of Ea garni 1 was the first of Kashtiliash, which is probably not far from the 
truth, we may date the whole series and we shall not have one single conflict with the 
evidence, which by this time is far too full for this to happen if the conclusion is not 
approximately correct. Every synchronism with Egypt is met, if we accept the dates 
which Breasted, Hiatory of Egypt, 599, has developed from Meyer, Aegyptiache Chrono¬ 
logic. The synchronism of the Hittite treaty with the short reign of K ad ashman Enlil II 
is especially striking. Another synchronism which fits the scheme is that which dates 
the death of Marduk nadin afee to about 1107 through the reference of Sennacherib to 
Tiglath Pileser I. A third point of some importance is the fact that sufficient time is 
allowed in each case for father to beget son at a normal age. In the list many of the 
names are missing or without length of reign, but with the evidence before us these can 
now be dated with rarely more than ten years’ error relative to the remainder of the list, 
where the margin of error is about the same. 

* Pinches, Bab. Or. Rec., I. 54, 78; Winckler, Unteraueh., 34, 156; cf. Hilprecht, 
ZA, VII, 309, n. 4; OBI, 23 ff.; I, 28 ff.; King. Chron., I. 103 n. 
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tiliash I (1707-1685), who may mark a change in dynasty. 1 Ea 
gamil, the last king of the Sealands dynasty, took advantage of the 
change in rulers to make a final effort to beat off the Kashshites by 
invading their Elamite homeland.. He was driven off by the king's 
brother, Ulam Buriash, who then “ conquered the Sea Land and 
exercised dominion over the country/' 2 In proof of which we find his 
own mace head on which he calls himself “King of the Sea Land."* 
Relations with the Elamite country of Anzan were not satisfactory, 
for Untash gal, the son of Huban Numena, its king, carried off 
Immeria, the “protecting god of Kashtiliash," and placed the statue 
in Sian. 4 The Sea Land did not long remain Kashshite, for the 
inhabitants rose, and shortly after Agum, a son of King Kashtiliash, 
must march against them. The center of the revolt was Dur Ea, a 
fort which appropriately received its name from the god of the deep, 
and the rebels were not finally subdued until Emalga uruna, the 
god's temple within it, was razed to the ground. Its place was 
taken by a fort with his own name, Dur Agum, which long endured. 5 

Kashtiliash was succeeded by two sons, Ushshi (1685-1677) and 
Abi rattash, by a grandson Tashshigurumush, and a great-grandson 
Agum kakrime, but our lists are now broken and we cannot date 
with relative accuracy. The Shumerian inscription of the last 
named has come down to us in a translation made for the Assyrian 
king Ashur bani apal. 6 The new titulary is most instructive. 
First of all Agum kakrime places “King of Kashshu" and next 
“King of Akkad," so that we might almost assume that he deliber¬ 
ately substituted Kashshu for Shumer when imitating the old 

1 Ulam Buriash says he was the son of Burna Buriash, Agum kakrime that he was 
the aplu reshtu of Agum the elder, I, 18 f., but this may be reconciled by understanding 
the phrase as meaning “inheritor,” not “eldest son”; cf. King, Babylon , 217, n. 2. We 
can hardly follow Thureau-Dangin. OLZ, XI. 31 ff., in making a new group, Burna 
Buriash, Kashtiliash, and Agum III. 

* Chron. II, 11 ff. 

* Weissbach, Bab. Miscel., 3; King. Chron., I, 151. 

* Del, X, 85. 

‘Chron. II, 14 ff.: cf. King, Chron., I, 101 ff.; Thureau-Dangin, ZA, XXI, 170 ff., 
reads it Dur-Enlil; Luckenbill, AJSL, XXIX, 232, then identifies it with the frequently 
mentioned place in Clay, Doc. Cassite Rulers. 

•II R, 38, 2; V R, 33; Smith, Disc., 225 ff.; Boscawen, TSBA, IV, 132ff.; RPK 
VII. 1 ff.; Hommel, Gesch., 421 ff.; OLZ, XII, 108 ff.; Wlnckler, Forsch., I, 517 f.; 
Delitzsch, Koesder, 55 ff.: Jensen, KB, III, 1. 134 ff.; Muss-Arnolt, in Harper, Lit., 3 ff.; 
Thureau-Dangin, OLZ, XI. 31 ff.; Peiser, OLZ, XIII, 68. 
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expression “King of Shumer and Akkad.” Only then does he call 
himself “King of the broad land of Babylon.” After this, he is 
once more back to the Elamite frontier with his “granter of dwelling 
places to the numerous men of TuRliash, King of Padan and Alman, 1 
King of the Guti, a stupid people, who rules the Four World Regions.” 
This fine list of titles makes claim to much of Elam and Babylonia, 
though he seems not to have possessed the southern half of the 
latter. The main object of the inscription is to record the bringing 
back of the images of Marduk and Sarpanitum from their long 
captivity in Hana. 2 Agum kakrime says nothing of any war for 
their recovery, so we are driven to assume that they were secured 
through diplomatic negotiation and that he paid well for the 
privilege.* 

We now enter upon a period which is at the same time one of 
the most interesting and one of the most exasperatingly difficult in 
all Babylonian history. For the first time in the course of these 
investigations, we are able to compare authorities from several differ¬ 
ent empires, when Babylonia was one of a group of almost equally 
balanced powers which between them divided the civilized world. 
Such a condition naturally resulted in a great development of 
diplomacy. We are unusually fortunate in having large parts of 
the archives of two of the sister-nations, Egypt and the Hittites, 
while Assyria has left us a record which, if not exactly a diplomatic 
pifece justificative, as has been sometimes assumed, at least gives us 
a more or less accurate summary of the most important diplomatic 
and military dealings with Babylonia. 4 Although but a compara¬ 
tively small part of these documents throws any direct light on our 
problems, their value in forming a background cannot be over¬ 
estimated, and we must regret that limitations of space prevent 
their present study. 

Subject for equal regret it is that just at this point the king list 
breaks off and we are not even sure of the names or order of the 

» Alman is probably Holwan, the Halman near Namar with a governor ( akaknu ) in 
the Ritti Marduk charter of Nebuchadnezzar I. King, Boundary Stones, 35, II, 22. Padan 
cannot be the Patina in the Euphrates bend as is sometimes assumed. 

* Cf. Olmstead, AJSL, XXXV, 99. 

* So Rogers, Hist., II, 107; contra, Hail, Hist., 200. 

4 Olmstead. Historiography, 31. 
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rulers. Certain kings we may place in this dark period, a Kurigalzu 
and his son Meli Shipak, each the first of the name. 1 Kara Indash I 
begins a new series. Comparison of his titulary with that of Agum 
kakrime shows instructive changes. Already the rulers are coming 
under the influence of the country. It is not strange that the 
time-honored “King of Shumer and Akkad” should gain the ascend¬ 
ancy over the barbarian “King of Kashshu” and be placed before 
it; it is cause for surprise that both should be given after “-King of 
Babylon.” This is our first illustration of the success with which 
our upstart city not only secured but maintained the precedence 
over all her predecessors and rivals until finally the country itself 
took her name. Last of all is given “King of Kar Duniash,” the 
“Wall” of the god of that name, which is first applied to a region in 
south Babylonia along the Elamite frontier and later comes to be 
the official Kashshite designation of Babylonia as a whole. 2 

Kara Indash may be dated about 1420-1408, He is the first 
king of whom we can say with certainty that he had relations with 
Egypt. It was probably to him that Thutmose IV (1420-1411) 
wrote “Establish true brotherhood between us,” # and it was cer¬ 
tainly Kara Indash who corresponded with Amenhotep III (1411— 
* 1375), 4 and gave him his daughter in marriage. He was succeeded 

by his son Kadashman Enlil I (about 1408 to 1402), who is known, 
to us almost exclusively from the letters to and from him which are 
preserved in the Egyptian archives. It is hardly an attractive 
picture of him we secure, for he rarely speaks of anything but inter¬ 
national marriages, attempting to marry off his own daughter to 
the Egyptian, then begging an Egyptian princess for himself, above 
all, seeking for the “much gold” of Egypt. 6 

In due time, Kadashman Enlil thought no longer of gold and 
women and his place was taken by Burna Buriash I (about 1402- 
1397), to be followed in turn by his son Kurigalzu II (about 

1 Weissbach, Bab. Mis cel.. No. 2, though no royal title is given; we are not to place 
here a Kadashman bar be. father of Kurigalzu. for the kudurru in which he occurs. King, 
Boundary Stones, 3 f., pl» 1, belongs to Kadashman Enlil II, not the first, and the Kadash¬ 
man barbe is the father of Kurigalzu III; cf. Clay, Doc. Cassite Rulers, No. 39. 

•IV R*. 36, 3; G. Smith, TSBA, I, 68; Winckler, KB, III, 1, 152f.; Schnabel, 
OLZ, XII, 56; Rogers, Hist., II, 114. 

a Knudtzon, Amarna, 1. 4 Ibid., 3; Uruk ins., Jordan, MDOQ, LI, 50 f. 

• Knudtzon, Amarna, 2 , 4. 
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1397-1392). In his own inscriptions, Kurigalzu never uses the 
title of king; from the letters of his son Burna Buriash II, we learn 
that he had close relations with Amenhotep III, and that he refused 
to assist a threatened revolt of the Canaanites. 1 With Burna 
Buriash II (about 1392-1367), we come to the last of the Baby¬ 
lonian rulers whose relations with Egypt can be studied at first hand. 
The reigns of his predecessors had been brief, and he was a mere 
youth as is proved by the almost unbelievably naive point of view 
shown in his letters. His accession took place some time before 
that of his Egyptian “brother” Amenhotep IV, and we possess the 
very letter he wrote asking that peace be continued as between their 
fathers. 2 

Interesting and enlightening as these letters are, it would be a 
sad mistake if they left us with the impression that the Kashshite 
kings did nothing but beg for gold, negotiate for Egyptian wives, or 
use diplomatic pressure for the protection of their merchants. 
Doubtless this is what they were intended to make the weak heretic 
king believe; the reality is not to be found in this group of officially 
correct letters, it is to be picked out here and there in the letters 
which trace the progress of the revolt against Egypt in Syria and 
Palestine. Here we discover a series of well-executed intrigues. Rib 
Addi, for example, reports that the sons of his old opponent, the 
Amorite Abd Ashirta, are the dogs of the king of Kashshi land and 
of the king of Mitani, and they are possessing the land of the king 
for themselves * Again, these two kings are connected with the 
Hittite ruler in the same general relation. 4 As far south as Jeru¬ 
salem, it was necessary for the king, Abdi 0ipa, to declare his 
innocence as regards the Kashshi, that an evil deed has been done 
against him by the Kashshi, who attempted to assassinate him in 
his own house. 6 

Perhaps the greatest interest attaches to the letter in which 
Burna Buriash protests against the recognition of Assyria as an 

i Lehmann, ZA , V, 417; Winckler, KB, III, 1, 154 f. 

* Knudtzon, Amarna, 0. * Ibid., 104. 4 Ibid., 116. 

» Ibid., 287. For inscriptions of reign, IR, 4, xlii; OBI, 33 f., 132; cf. the . . . . 
rlash, son of Kadashman Enlil, OBI, 68 ; Thureau-Dangin, JA, X Ser., XI, 122 ff.; Winck¬ 
ler, KB, III, 1, 152 f.; Smith, TSBA, I, 08; Hilprecht, Assyriaca, 03, n. Last certain 
date, 25-7-10, but one of 27-11-12 may belong here, Radau, Letter «, 1; Clay, Temple 
Administrative Archives, 04. 
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independent state, free from vassalage to Babylonia. 1 The appear¬ 
ance on the scene of the Assyrians demands a study of their earlier 
history. 

• The city-state appears in the beginning of Assyrian history as in 
Babylonian but with a difference. In Babylonia, the city-states 
never really amalgamated. Assyria was more fortunate, for Ashur, 
whether as city, god, or nation, always dominated the whole region 
because of the geographical position, and the psychological effect of 
this unity cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

Behind the written history must have extended many centuries 
of existence, and no doubt in Neolithic times there were already 
settlers on this defensible* position commanding the fertile pocket of 
soil and the great road as well, but we have not yet found their 
obsidian implements or their ash beds as in the case of the more 
northern Nineveh. 2 The earliest remains yet found show decidedly 
Shumerian characteristics, roughly hewn of gypsum as they are, in 
style and in dress* It is a commonplace that names of sacred sites 
are the last to be forgotten of a vanishing population’s traces, and 
we may see good proof of a Shumerian age in the name of the chief 
shrine at Ashur, E barsag kurkurra, “House of the exalted mountain 
of the lands.” Nineveh has the same name as a suburb of Lagash 
in the days of Eannatum and Gudea, and its temple, E mishmish, is 
again Shumerian in its meaning. The earliest rulers of whom we 
have any mention,. Kikia, according to Ashur rim nisheshu, builder 
of the original city wall, and Ushpia, the first king mentioned by 
Shalmaneser I in reciting the history of E barsag kurkurra, must be 
assigned to this race. 4 

In historical times, it is clear that the ruling race was Semitic, 
in all probability West Semitic or Amorite, 6 but this is not the place 
to discuss a problem which still bristles with difficulties. When 
history of a sort becomes possible, we are in the presence of an 
undoubtedly Semitic dynasty. Of this group of at least six rulers 
who handed down their power from father to son, Kate Ashur is the 

1 Knudtzon, A mama, 9. 

* King, PSBA, XXXIV, 201. 

» Andr&, MDOG, LIV, 7. 

« KTA, 63, 5; 13, III, 33; 51. 

* Clay, Empire of the Amorites, passim. 
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first, and it is appropriate that in his name should be found the 
deified city in its earliest form. His son Shalim a^um wrote our 
first known inscription. 1 Ilu shuma built the house of the goddess 
Ishtar, the Assyrian, and made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Babylonia. As his opponent was Sumu abu, the founder of the 
First Babylonian dynasty, we can date him not far from 2220. 2 
Erishum tells how he restored the temple of Ashur and built that of 
Adad, not yet forced to cede a part to Anu, the interloper from the 
south, 3 his son Ikunum erected the temple of the underworld goddess 
Erish kigal, and rebuilt the city wall,* 4 Shar ken kate Ashur, the last 
ruler we can definitely assign to this dynasty, followed Babylonian 
custom in shortening his name to Sharruken, not without remem¬ 
brance of that Sargon who once had brought so much of the world 
under his sway, an imitation the more marked in that he too was 
considered a deity by his subjects and wrote before his name the 
sign for god. 6 Soon after, we have another such a family group, 
Ishme Dagan I, Ashur nirari I, who constructed the city wall and the 
temple of the elder Bel, 6 and Kisru sha Ashur who rebuilt the Ishtar 
temple. Since the last claims Sharruken as his “father,” it is not 
impossible that they also belong to the Kate Ashur dynasty. 7 

The earlier rulers content themselves with the simple title 
“patesi of the god Ashur,” and we may assume that they were 
dependent on a foreign master. In the case of the next known 
monarch, Ilil kapkapu, we can prove it. Although we are told by. 
later monarchs that “Ashur called his name in ancient times,” 8 

» MDOG, XLIV, 30. 

* MDOG , XLIX, 22; LI. 25; Chron. K. 1. II, 14; King, Chron., I, 116; cf. Resold, 
ZA , XXI, 253. 

• I R, 6, ii; Winckler, ZA, II, pi. Ill, 10; Schrader, KB. I. 2 f.; Budge-King. AnnaU . 

I. xv, 1; KTA, 1, 60 f.; Luckenbill, AJSL, XXVIII, 166 f., hereafter quoted as Lucken- 
bflll; VS, I. 62; Shalmaneser I, KTA, 13, III, 38; Tukulti Ninib I. Ishtar ins.; MDOG, 
XLVII, 40; Esarhaddon, KTA, 51; cf. Andrfc, MDOG, LIV, 26; Schell. RT, XXII, 156. 

«Johns, AJSL, XVIII, 176; cf. Budge-King, Annafo, xvii, n. 3; Ashur rim nisheshu t 
KTA, 63. 

* ^Sharruken patesi of Ashur, son of I(kunum) patesi of Ashur, on seal of “ Cappado¬ 
cian” tablet. Sayce, Babyloniaca. IV, 65 ff. He is not called son of Ikunum in the 
Ashur rim nlsheshu inscription, but he comes immediately after him, and the restoration 
of Sayce seems certain. 

• KTA, 62; Luckenbill, 166 f.; MDOG , LI, 47; Ashur rim nisheshu ins.; Adad ' 
nirari II. KTA, 5. 

» MDOG, XXXVIII, 33. n. 

1 Adad nirari III, Kalhu ins., 24 ff.; Esarhaddon, KTA, 51. 
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the god was not an independent agent in the proceeding, for it is 
also admitted that he lived under Sulili, who is none else than Sin 
muballit, the father of Hammurapi. 1 His son, Samsi Adad, appears 
after Sin muballit/s son in an oath formula, mute testimony to his 
acknowledgment of Babylonian suzerainty. 2 Samsi Adad claims 
that he rebuilt the Ashur temple in his capital and E mishmish at 
Nineveh, and neither in his own inscriptions nor in those of his 
successors is there hint of independence upon Babylon. We discover 
the true state of affairs from the Code of Hammurapi, where we 
read how that ruler returned to Ashur its gracious protecting deity, 
that is, Ashur himself, and made the face of Ishtar to shine in E 
mishmish of Nineveh. 8 

For three hundred years thereafter, we do not have the name of 
a king, which cannot but awaken the suspicion that a chronological 
error of some sort is hidden in the gap. Then we hear of another 
patesi, Ishme Dagan II, whose son, Shamshi Adad, was the first to 
erect the double temple of Anu and Adad (1800). 4 The introduction 
of Anu is doubtless to be connected with vassalage to the south. 
Not long after comes another Shamshi Adad who gives us our first 
inscription of any length. He begins with the title “King of Kish- 
shati,” doubly interesting because he is the first Assyrian to dare 
name himself king, and because he does not call himself king of 
Assyria but “King of the Universe,” an old title connected with 
the extreme north of Babylonia. What is the territory to which 
Shamshi Adad wishes it to be specifically attached is made clear by 
his next claim “who devotes his energies to the* land between the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers.” The failure to refer to the city-state 
Ashur is the more surprising as he is careful to indicate that his 

i Sulili is regularly identified with Sumu la ilu, the first king of the dynasty. But 
this would make at least seven preceding monarchs fill the forty years while 1111 kapkapu 
would rule from before 2176 to 2114, which is exceedingly improbable. 

* Ranke, Names, x; Documents, No. 26; Poebel, Documents, 58, rightly takes it as 
of the tenth year of Hammurapi, 2114, as against King, Chron., I, 127, n. 1. It is very 
doubtful if the Bel tabni mentioned with Sin muballit in No. 18 of Ranke is Assyrian, as 
Bel is not found in Assyrian names thus early. 

*1 R, 6 , 1; Winckler, ZA, II, pi. Ill, 9; Schrader, l.c.; Budge-King, Annals, xix, 2; 
Shalmaneser I, KTA, 13, III, 40; Esarhaddon, KTA, 51; for Nineveh, Shalmaneser I, 
Bowl ins.; Tiglath Pileser I, Tablet 4; Ashur nasir apal, Ishtar ins.; Bowls; Hammurapi 
Code, IV, 55 ff.; cf. Olmstead, AJSL, XXXV, 94. 

« Tiglath Pileser I, Ann., VII, 60 ff. 
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activities are due to the command of the god Ashur who loves him 
and that Anu and Enlil have named his name for great deeds among 
the kings who have gone before. As proof of these great deeds, he 
tells us of tribute from the kings of Tuqrish and from the king of 
the Upper Land which he received in his city of Ashur and of a 
memorial stele which he set up in the city of Laban by the shore of 
the great sea. If by these he means the Lebanon and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, he had reason for his boasting. 1 

In these days of the high cost of living, it is consoling to learn 
that the early Assyrians suffered likewise. Civilization in Assyria 
produced what it has always produced everywhere, rising prices. 
To meet the outcry against profiteers, Shamshi Adad promulgated a 
decree in which he announced the standard prices which were to 
obtain in his state. It is of interest to compare them with the 
tariff decreed not long before by Sin gashid in south Babylonia. 2 
In Uruk the shekel of silver buys three gur of grain, in Ashur but 
two are given. This is as we should expect, for Babylonia was the 
granary of the world, and the territory around Ashur could not for 
a moment compare with it in fertility. In the same manner, we 
are not surprised to find that in Uruk the shekel will purchase 
thirty qa of oil, in Ashur only twelve. On the other hand, we 
should expect that a city which had at its very doors the steppe 
across which roamed vast flocks of sheep would furnish cheaper 
wool than Babylonia, and again we are not disappointed, for twenty- 
five manas of wool cost no more at Ashur than twelve at Uruk. 

Shamshi Adad’s family was continued by his son Adad nirari and 
by his grandson Ashur dan. 8 Soon after follows another family 
group, Ashur rabi, Ashur nirari, and Ashur rim nisheshu I, whose 
brief inscription has given us the names of so many of the earliest 
Assyrian rulers. 4 Ashur nadin al}e was remembered at home as 
having built the great northern terrace, 6 and as the first Assyrian 

1 KTA, 2; Luckenbill, 166 ff.; for date, cf. 157, n. 17. Streck, ZA. XX, 400, is 
probably correct in connecting Tuqrish with the Tigra of Armenia, Darius, Behistun 
ins., II, 39. Less probable is the identification with the Turuki of Adad nirari II, KTA, 
3, 17. * 

s Cf. Olmstead, AJSL. XXXV, 99. 

* MDOG, XLIV, 31. 

* MDOG, XXVIII, 10; KTA, 63; Luckenbill. 172 f. 

- MDOG, XLIX, 18; Broken Obi.. V, 4 f.; KTA, 64; Winckler. Fornch., Ill, 248. 
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king to have relations with Egypt. In his twenty-fourth year, 1475, 
Thutmose III reports “tribute” from a “chief” of Assur, lapis 
lazuli, vessels of colored stone, horses, wagons, and various valuable 
woods. 1 The Egyptian wished to give the impression that this was 
a tribute offered by a subject. The truth was evidently different, 
for we find Ashur nadin afce’s descendant, Ashur uballit, flatly 
informing Amenhotep IV to his face that when Ashur nadin afce 
sent to Egypt, they sent him in return twenty talents of gold! 
This amount may be exaggerated, we may be sure that Thutmose 
returned at least equal-value, and it looks suspiciously like a subsidy 
from the Egyptian court. The same letter proves that a similar 
subsidy was given to the king of Hani Galbat or Mitani, a fact 
which indicates retrogression on this frontier. 2 

Then we have Puzur Ashur who repaired the great wall of Ashur 
and built the wall of the “New City,” for the capital was expanding 
with the kingdom.* In his days we likewise learn of the first formal 
relations with the Babylonians, when he and Buraa Buriash “swore 
an oath and established their boundary in friendly agreement.” 4 
It would seem that this was the first formal recognition by the 
Babylonians of the Assyrian independence, for not long before 
Burna Buriash had sent to Amenhotep IV a most vigorous protest 
against the reception given the ambassador of the Assyrians, his 
“vassals.” His successor, Kara Indash II, also made a friendly 
agreement with Ashur rim nisheshu II, who seems to have been the 
immediate successor of Puzur Ashur as he finished the “New City” 
wall with a casing wall. 6 

1 Lepdus, Denkmdler, III, 32, 62 ff.; Breasted, Records of Egypt, II, 191 f.; Assur 
Is given as Ys-sw-r 3 . 

* Knudtzon, A mama, 16; the fact that Ashur uballit mentions “thy father" in 
connection with the gift to the king of Hani Galbat, while he does not connect any with 
the preceding mention of Ashur nadin afce, seems to prove it was an earlier Egyptian 
with whom he corresponded. MDOG , XXV, 40, where Ashur uballit mentions his 
father and refers to his ancestor, proves this Ashur nadin abe really was the one Who 
comes a little before Ashur uballit, the son of Erba Adad. 

■Ashur rim nisheshu, KTA, 58; Adad nirari, KTA, 3, 37. 

■ Synchr. Hist., I, 16 ff. 

■Adad nirari, KTA, 4, I. 33; Synchr. Hist., I, 12 ff. There has been much dis¬ 
cussion of this very troublesome group of events; cf., e.g., Meyer, ZA, XX, 598; Ungnad, 
OLZ, 1908, 11 ff.; Schnabel. MDVG, 1908. 27; Luckenbill. 159. But one correction is 
necessary. The notoriously careless author of the Synchronistic History has made just 
one more mistake, has confused the first with the second Kara Indash, and has thus 
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After a reign marked only by work on the terrace, 1 Erba Adad 
(about 1365-1360) was shortly followed by his son Ashur uballit 
(about 1360-1330). He too had relations with Egypt, and we still 
have preserved the letter in which he replies to the coining of ambas¬ 
sadors. He calls himself “King of Ashur, the great king,” and 
addresses the Egyptian as brother, a full insistence on equality, 
though in a private document from his reign he is merely called 
“King of Kishshati.” 3 His own records, so far as they have been 
preserved, report only the digging of a canal and of a well.* But 
we have other evidence to prove him a great warrior. Since the 
days of Shamshi Adad, control of all Mesopotamia had been lost to 
the Mitanians, and now they secured a foothold east of the Tigris 
in Nineveh; Tushratta could even send its patron goddess Ishtarto 
Egypt on a healing expedition. By the conquest of the “wide 
extending Shubari,” 4 Nineveh was recovered and its restoration 
celebrated by the restoration of the Ishtar temple at that place. 
Only a few miles west, at Sinjar, and a few miles south, at Arrapha, 
the Egyptians had recognized independent states. 6 This territory, 
with Musri, 6 was likewise brought under Assyrian control. 7 

More important in its ultimate results was the marriage of his 
daughter Muballitat Sherua to the Babylonian Kara Indash II 
(about 1367-1355), the son of Burna Buriash, in connection with 
another series of boundary agreements. For the son of this union, 
Kadashman foarbe (about 1355-1344), 8 we have claimed a series of 
victories, the annihilation of the power of the raiding Sutu, and 
the fortification and colonization of Birutu in Harhar. In reality, 

made Ashur rim nisheshu precede instead of follow Puzur Ashur; cf. Delitzsch, MDOG , 
XXII. 74. Thus the two events come together in two succeeding reigns, and have a 
common reason for existence, whereas on the ordinary view Assyria becomes independent 
too early, for we cannot understand the protest of Burna Buriash if his ancestors had 
treated with the Assyrians on equal terms. 

» Broken Obi., V, 4. 

’ Knudtzon, Amarna, 15f.; Schell, RT, XIX, 44ff.; Budge-King, Annals, 388flf. 

• KTA, 64; Luckenbill, 172 ff. 

4 Is the name preserved in the Zibari Kurds, Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 370, as 
the Mlssuri Kurds retain Musri ? 

4 Sangara (S’-n-g-r 5 ), Thutmose III, Breasted, Records, II, 204; Amenhotep III, 
ibid., 343; Ramses II, ibid., Ill, 162; Arrapha ( 3 -i°-rb. 3 -r 3 -r-p-b), ibid. , II, 210, 343.' 

• Cf. Olmstead, JAOS, XXXVII, 178, n. 28. 

» Adad nirart, KTA, 4. 

• Reference in kudurru of Kadashman Enlil II, King, Boundary Stones, 3. 
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these “victories” indicate a period of weakness; that the Sutu 
could invade Babylonia at all may have been the reason why the 
Kashshites rebelled against their half-Assyrian monarch and killed 
him. In his place, they set up Nazi Bugash, the “son of a nobody.” 
Ashur uballit seized the opportunity to invade the land, nominally 
to avenge his grandson, and placed on the throne Kurigalzu the 
Younger, the infant son of Kadashman fearbe. 1 

The reign of Kurigalzu III (1344r-1321) was long and prosperous. 
Its most important single event was the invasion of Elam and the 
.capture of its king, JJurbatila. 2 On this campaign, Kurigalzu 
recaptured and brought back from Susa a small agate tablet, a 
dedication to Dungi, which had been carried off almost a thousand 
years before by the Elamite king, Kutur Nabbunte. Now it was 
dedicated to Enlil in Nippur where it remained until found by 
American excavators. 8 Encouraged by this success, Kurigalzu 
decided to throw off entirely such vassalage to Assyria as might 
be presumed by his manner of coming to the throne, and to claim 
the northern country through the combination in himself of both 
Assyrian claims. Ashur ubaljjt had died, about 1330, and his 
place had been taken by his son Enlil nirari (about 1330-1315). 
The battle wa^ contested on the Tigris. The Babylonian his¬ 
torian claims that the Assyrian king was slain in a great defeat; the 


» The Babylonian account, Chron. P, with Its most probable restoration, has been 
preferred to Synchr. Hist., I, 19 ff.; cf. Hall, Hist., 267; Rogers, Hist., II, 123; King, 
Babylon , 243; Peiser, OLZ, XI, 7 ff. I do not see that KTA, 4, II, 2, demands, with 
Luckenblll, 160, another Adad nirari and another Ashur uballit. The marriage of 
Muballitat Sherua gives the chronological clue to the dates of the kings who precede 
Kurigalzu III, the first whose years are exactly given in the king list. He was sihru, a 
child or infant, when he became king, in 1344, but even at that the marriage must have 
taken place not far from 1360, which agrees with the fact that Ashur uballty corresponded 
with Amenhotep IV (1375-1357). Now Kara Indash II, grandfather of Kurigalzu, also 
had relations with Ashur rim nisheshu II, though between him and Ashur uballit was 
Erba Adad, yet Burna Buriash, father of Kara Indash, wrote several letters to Amen¬ 
hotep IV, that is, he reigned some time after 1375, so the reign of Erba Adad must have 
been very short. If we date the accession of Kadashman barbe to 1355, Kara Indash 
to 1367, Ashur uballit to 1360, and Erba Adad to 1365, we cannot be far wrong. If 
Burna Buriash was followed by Kara Indash in 1367, the beginning of his reign of at 
least twenty-five years must be about 1392, yet Kara Indash I corresponded with Amen¬ 
hotep III, that is, he ruled after 1411, and between the two, with very short reigns, 
must be placed Kadashman Enlil I, Burna Buriash I, and Kurigalzu II. The dates 
given in the text meet every such test, and the shortness of some of the reigns is no 
valid objection. 

* Chron. P. 

* OBI, 43; I, 31; cf. Rogers, Hist., II, 122. 
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Assyrian declares that his nation won the victory, destroyed the 
Babylonian camp, and caused the territory to be divided from 
Shubari to Kar Duniash. That the latter is the more nearly true 
seems indicated by the eye, originally dedicated to Enlil by Kurigalzu, 
which has been found in the Assyrian capital. Babylonia was open 
to invasion, and to secure the road Kurigalzu then built the “Wall” 
named after himself, Dur Kurigalzu, the most striking landmark 
today in the vicinity of Baghdad and one of the two rivals for the 
traditional site of the “Tower‘of Babel.” 1 

Arik den ilu (about 1315-1300) is the first Assyrian king from 
whom we have an annalistic inscription, and the very crudeness 
shows how new is the form. 2 Lines divide it into sections which 
represent separate campaigns, and the account is barely more than 
a list of names, united by a few formulas. First, we have an expedi¬ 
tion against certain cities from which herds were carried off to 
Ashur. In the same days, he fought with seven thousand men of 
the Iashubakula on the Elamite frontier.* The second campaign 
was directed against a certain Esini, who appears again in the fifth, 
and who possessed thirty chariots; tfce places captured were Nigimti, 
Turuki, Arnuni, and Iashubakugalla. The third was against the 
cities of Kutila, Tarbilu, and Kudina, and comparison with the 
report of his son seems to indicate that we are to look for them in 
the Quti region. In the same days, with thirty chariots, Arik den ilu 
crossed the Mashtuate River, destroyed six hundred men in chariots, 
and defeated the ruler of the city of Namubilfoi, whose name of 

1 Chron. P; Synchr. Hist., I, 29 ft.; war of Kurigalzu with Subartu (Assyria). 
Kashtiliash kudurru, Del, il, 93; cf. Winckler, Forech., I. 116; KB, III, 1, 154 f.; I R, 
4, xiv; MDOQ, XXI. 38; Ur ins., Schell, RT, XXIII, 133; Johns, Cun. Ins., 33; Sippar, 
Brick, Schell , RT, XVI, 90 f.; Nippur ins., OBI, 35-52, 133 Cf.; Clay, Light, 286; Del. 
XIV, 32 f., carried from Nippur to Susa; Adab bricks, Banks, Biamya, 249; Der (?) 
ins., carried off to Susa, Del, VI, 30; Agade ins., copied by Nabu naid, CT, IX, 3; kudurru. 
King, Boundary Stones, 4 ff., pis. 2-5; CVII; seal of Shirishfti]. shakkanakku of an 
unknown land, son of Kurigalzu, Delaporte, Cat. Cyl., 166; last certain date 23- ?-16, 
doubtful 27-11-22; Clay, Archives, 63 f. In Clay, Doc. Cassite Rulers, No. 39, cf. Lucken- 
bill, AJSL, XXIII, 281, 292. Ninlb nadin afei gives a field in the time of Kurigalzu, 
son of Kadashman fearbe, and is still alive to be witness to the transaction in the days 
of Nazi Maruttash, son of Kurigalzu. Further testimony is not needed to prove the 
ancestry and succession of Kurigalzu III and to disprove the conjectured Kadashman 
fcarbe, father of Kurigalzu. For NI-NI-LAT, equaling 1-dig-lat, the Tigris, cf. Dhorme, 
RA, VIII, 60, 97. King, Babylon, 243, and Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 383, still 
read Zabzallat. 

8 Cf. Olmstead, Historiography, 3 f. 

•The Iasubigalla of Sennacherib, Bellino Cyl. 21; cf. Peiser, OLZ, VII, 217. 
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Rim Aku reminds us of the biblical Arioch. Of the fourth campaign, 
we can only say that it included JJalabi, the first reference to the 
Mesopotamian land which was to be made famous as one of the 
seats of the “Lost Ten Tribes.” No doubt at this time was made 
the conquest of the Iauri, the Ahlame, and the Suti, the first official 
mention of a new menace to Assyria, the Aramaeans of the desert. 1 
In the fifth campaign booty was brought to Ashur, and in those 
days Asini combined with some one whose name has been lost, but 
the confederacy was defeated. Last of all came the conquest of 
Qummub and its allies, marking an advance into northwestern 
Mesopotamia toward the Upper Euphrates. 2 

Adad nirari (about 1300-1280) opens a decidedly strenuous 
period of activity. The dry list of names which is all that he deigns 
to furnish us takes on a new meaning when we attempt to place 
them on the map. Beginning with the Kashshites, the rulers of 
Babylon, the list goes on north to the Quti, the Guti we have learned 
to know as a savage tribe to the northeast of Babylonia, to which it 
gave a dynasty of kings. Next reached is Lulume, another moun¬ 
tain area whence savages descended upon Babylonia and into whose 
recesses such generals as Naram Sin penetrated. Finally, we have 
Shubari, which no longer included Nineveh. So much for the 
eastern frontier. On the west, the Assyrian boundary was found at 


1 In JAOS, XXXIX. 251. n. 2, Peters declares that Olmstead “is obsessed with 
the old theory of Semitic waves northward from Arabia; his own evidence shows clearly 
an opposite movement from Asia Minor downward." It is Peters’ theory which is old; 
it dates from the first location of the resting-place of the ark in Armenia, instead of 
east of Assyria, as it was in the days of Ashur nasir apal. The home of the Semites was 
still found in the north by Renan, Guidi, Lenormant, Hommel, and such other scholars 
of the last generation; for bibliography cf., e.g., Maspero. Hut., I, 550, n. 2. It was 
abandoned for good cause, the beet reason being the fact that Semites are rarely if ever 
found in the mountains north of the Fertile Crescent. Today it is found only in such 
examples of belated method as, for example, J. Sandalgian, Hist, de l' Arminie des Ages 
du Paganisms, 1017, I, 103 ff. I may add that in the last months, in connection with 
an examination of Kraeling’s excellent Aram and Israel , I have for the third time gone 
over all my collected material on the early Aramaeans; I can only express surprise at 
Peters’ conclusion. Is there not a fallacy in the use of the term Semitic ? Those who 
speak the Semitic languages are as mixed physically as their history would suggest; if 
there is such a thing as a Semitic race, the term can only be applied to the one group 
which is fairly constant in its physical characteristics, the Bedawin of the desert. 

* Annals. Schell, OLZ, VII, 216; Johns, Cuneiform Ins., 33; palaces, Lenormant, 
Choix, 169; Budge-King, Annals, xix, 3; Schrader, KB, I, 2 ff.; Winckler, ZA . II, 313; 
pi. Ill, 8; Adad nirari I, I, 16 ff. Identification of Turuki with Tiriki (sic) east of 
Uaine, Streck, ZA, XIII, is very probable, but the Tirkafeuli of Tiglath Pileser I, Ann., 
IV, 60, is in an entirely different region. 
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Lubdu and Rapiqu, near the junction of the Bali)} and Euphrates 
rivers, whence it inarched with the Babylonian. Thence it extended 
upstream to Carchemish, whose kings had but recently been Hittite 
vassals, Kasiassil under Subbi luliuma and Eni Sandan under Dud- 
fealia. It included the fortresses of Sudi and JJaranu, the latter no 
less a city than Harrari, the old capital of the west Mesopotamian 
country. The tables were turned on Mitani, which was almost 
wholly destroyed. To the north, through a large group of minor 
towns, the Assyrian domain swept through the whole of Mount 
Kashiari to Elufeat. This was a large enough empire, if it were 
really under efficient control. An Assyrian provincial system was 
still in the future, but one forward step at least had been taken. 
Adad nirari's most significant title is “ Founder of Cities.” With 
him begins that sending out of military colonies which culminated 
in the reign of his son. 1 

More details are preserved of his war with Babylonia where Nazi 
Maruttash, who had succeeded his father in 1321, had kept the peace 
throughout the reign of Arik den ilu. The inevitable battle was 
fought at Kar Ishtar of Akarsallu, the Babylonian camp was taken, 
and among the prisoners were the priests. The victory can hardly 
have been very decisive, for the boundary was drawn from a point 
opposite Pilasqi, on the far or eastern side of the Tigris, through 
Arman of Akarsallu, that is, the country where the battle had been 
fought, to the mountains of the Lulume. Adad nirari resumed the 
title “King of Kishshati,” which he had pointedly denied to his 
father. 2 

1 KTA, 5; Luckenbill, 180 f.; Gufclum, AJSL, XXXIII, 320 f.; XXXV, 65 IT.; 
Lulume, AJSL, XXXIII, 318; JAOS, XXXVIII, 230ff. Lubdu is doubtfully connected 
with the Labdudu of Sargon, Display 18, by Jastrow, ZA, X, 42; Rapiqu, the Rifiqi 
near Raqqa of Ibn al Athir and Yaqut, Winckler, Forach., I, 156, n. 1; the Kashiari 
towns are Taidi, Shuri, Kahat, Amasaki, Hurra, Shuduhi, Nabula, Ushuk&nl, and Irridl; 
Hurra is Haria, JAOS, XXXV.II, 173, n. 13; Shuri is the Shuira of the same passage; 
Nabula, JAOS, XXXVII, 181, n. 31; Taidi is Tidu, JAOS, XXXVIII, 239. 

* Synchr. Hist., I, 35 ff.; Adad nirari I, I, 7. Winckler-Peiser, ad loc., make Arman 
and Akarsallu entirely separate, but it is clear that Arman is the chief city of Akarsallu. 
which lay south of Kerkuk; cf. Synchr. Hist. ,11,14. For relationship of Nazi Maruttash cf. 
Clay, Bab. Exped., XIV, 3f.; Luckenbill,-A JSL, XXIII, 292; Hilprecht, Trana. Univ. Penn. 
Mua., I. 104; is the Nazi Enlil of Radau, Lettera to Caaaite Kinga, No. 24, cf. Langdon, 
Exp. Timea, XX, 458. Kudurru, Del, I, pis. 14 f.; II, 86 ff.; Hinke, Boundary Stone, 
90f.; Kudurru Jna., 1 ff.; Schell, RT, XIX, 60, of year 11, where called king of Kish; 
king of Kishshati, Hilprecht, Aaayriaca, 93, n.; OBJ, 53-58, 78. 136 f.; latest certain 
date, 24-11-17; possibly 27-11-22, Clay, Arckivee, 64; prayer, Clay, Light, 287. 
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To this war we may provisionally assign the alabaster vase, the 
spoil of Ubase, the city from which also came the limestone and 
clay used to restore the gate house of the Ashur temple at the capital. 1 
A temple to Nabu and Marduk was another sign of the Babyloniaza- 
tion which was taking place. 2 Our curiosity is roused when we find 
him restoring an inscription to a former prince of the land of Kun- 
zubeli , 8 and our sense of his reality is deepened when we behold the 
splendid sword of state which still bears his name. 4 

“In the beginning of my priesthood,” so writes Shalmaneser I 
(about 1280-1255) in place of the later “beginning of the reign,” 
“the land of Uruadri revolted.” Here we find the first mention of 
the country which as Urartu was to plague his successors. 5 The 
king raised his hands in prayer, mustered his armies, and went up 
against their mighty mountain fortresses. He made himself master 
of eight countries and fifty-one cities. The whole land of Uruadri 
was in three days made submissive to the feet of Ashur, their men 
were brought low as corpses, for servitude and to fear he chose them. 
Tribute that was heavy for a mountain region for all time was 
imposed upon them. The strongly fortified mountain fastness of 
Arina had formerly revolted, despising the god Ashur; Shalmaneser 
found no difficulty in taking it. Over its site were sown stones, its 
dust was gathered, and in the gate of Ashur poured out as a witness 
for future days.® 

Then came the reduction of the whole land of Musri, eloquent 
proof that its preceding conquest by Ashur uballit was no serious 
matter. Over difficult trails and through narrow passes Shal¬ 
maneser penetrated into JJani Galbat, where he was met by its 
king, Shattura, or rather Sutatarra, the Aryan king of Mitani, with 

1 Vase, I R, 6, III, A; Budge-King, Annals, 4 ; n. 2; we have only al Ub- but we may 
easily fill from the Ubase of II, 6. Ubase is also in H. 433; it has a god BU-LA-LA 
in II R, 60, 27; and it is located on the Assyro-BabyIonian frontier by II R, 53, 33 
where it is followed by Ekallate (against Jastrow, ZA, X, 44, who places it in the Sealands). 

* III R, 3, 12. 

* Winckler, Porsch., II, 10 If., attributed to Adad nirari by ancestors named. 

4 Boscawen, TSBA , IV, 347; Budge-King, Annals, 4. It was bought at Mardin, 
but this is no proof that it was found at Amedi or that it shows campaigns in this region. 

‘ Luckenbill, 186. 

•The eight cities are Himme, Uadqun, Bargun, Salua, Qalila, Luha, Nilipa^rl, 
Zingun; for Uimme and Luha, cf. JAOS, XXXVII, 174, n. 17; for Arinna, ibid., 179, 
n. 29. Note that 8 plus 51 equals 59, one less than the unit 60. 
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his overlord, the Hittite Mursil, and the Semitic Ahlame. Shal¬ 
maneser's advance was cut off by the seizure of the passes and the 
invaders began to suffer for water. “Because of their thirst and 
for a camping ground, my army bravely advanced into the masses 
of their troops, and I fought a battle and accomplished their defeat. 
His defeated and widely scattered troops to a countless number I 
killed; against him at the point of the spear to the setting sun I 
waged battle.” The loss to the enemy was estimated at four sars, 
a round number which is too exactly translated by 14,400. Beside 
his capital, nine of his fortified cities and three sos more—again in 
the translation 180 gives an idea of exactness which is missing in 
the original—were reduced to mounds and ruins. Shalmaneser 
claims sweeping victories from Taidi to Carchemish, but he is only 
repeating those made by his father and in the very same language. 1 

Thereupon the Quti, whose numbers were countless as the stars 
of heaven, even before they revolted stirred up enmity against 
Assyria. To Ashur and the great gods he raised his hands and 
said “Faithfully they promised me their good faith.” The camp 
was left behind; with only the choicest of the chariots he rushed 
into battle, and from the border of the land of Uruadri to the land 
of Qummub, remote regions and distant and inaccessible plains, the 
bodies of their wide-spreading hosts like water he poured out. 2 We 
might be inclined to underrate this claim, did we not have proof in 
the annals of a successor that he so well subdued the triangle of 
fertile land stretching to the north of Amedi that he could plant a 
colony at 0alsi Luha which should endure for over four centuries 
until the days of Ashur nasir apal. 5 

With all this booty, building ^vent on apace. Ashur in particular 
was adorned, E harsag kurkurra was rebuilt, and various other 
structures of more or less known character are enumerated. 4 At 

1 Luckenblll, 163. Ls hardly justified in seeing in the ana shashu , “against him,” an 
indication of personal combat, or concluding that Taidi-Carchemish traces the extent 
of ani Galbat. The names of the Hittite and Mitanian kings come from the Hittite 
archives. 

* KTA, 13; Luckenbill, 184 If. KTA, 15, mentions conquest of Lulubi and Shubari. 
The bowl ins., G. Smith. Assyr. Disc., 248 f.; King, Tukulti Kinib, 133 ff.; 167 ff.. add 
Qumani. JAOS, XXVII. 179: Qur^i. ibid., 182; Pushshe, also Tukulti Ninib I, 14; 
and Xairi. 

* Ashur nasir apal. Ann., I. 102; cf. JAOS, XXXVIII. 22G. 

«I R, 6, IV; Winckler, ZA, II, pi. III. 6; Budgeting, AnnaU, xxxvii. 13; Schrader, 
KB, I, 8 f.; Lenormant, Choir, No. 73; KTA, 13; Luckenbill, 184 f. 
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Nineveh, he erected a palace and restored the Ishtar temple. 1 For 
the first time, we hear of a new city which was destined to be an 
Assyrian capital, Kalbu, a day’s journey south of Nineveh, near 
the junction of the Tigris and the Upper Zab. 2 

With the new additions to Assyrian territory must be connected 
a curious change in the royal titulary. Characteristic of the pre¬ 
ceding period was “governor of Bel and priest of Ashur.” To this 
Shalmaneser adds “the mighty king,” which was hereafter to be a 
permanent attachment, and “King of All,” a modification of the 
Babylonian “King of Kishshati.” 8 The transition stage is passed 
when the full later form appears under Tukulti Ninib I, “King of 
Kishshati, King of Assyria, mighty king, King of the Four World 
Regions.” 4 

The beginning of his reign and his first full year as well, Tukulti 
Ninib (about 1255-1231) devoted to the north. The lands of Quti, 
Uqumani, Elbunia, Qipani, Mebri, took his hands; the wealth of 
their mountains and the wealth of their highlands yearly they brought 
to the city of Ashur. In those days he also burned over a long list 
of lands, QurJ)i, Qummub, Pushshe, Mumme, Alzi, Madani, Nibani, 
Alaia, Tearzi, Purukuzzi, and all the wide extending Shubari. High¬ 
lands and valleys, impassable places, whose paths no king before 
had known, in the power of his abounding strength he traversed. 
Four kings of Nairi land stood forth in mighty array to make battle 
and conflict, but they were destroyed and the ravines and gullies of 
the mountains received their blood. In his expedition against the 
Nairi, he reached the shore of the Upper Sea, Lake Van. On the 
eastern border, a series of wars brought him across the Lower Zab 
and into the mountains, from Tarsina, an inaccessible mountain, 
between the city of Shasila and Barpanish, on the other side of the 
Lower Zab, from Sukush and Lalar, including Lulume. 5 

* Smith, Disc., 247; King, Tukulti Ninib, 135, 173; Ashur resh ishi, bowl, 9; Tiglath 
Pileeer, Tablet 4. 

* Ashur nasir apal, Ann., Ill, 132; there is no foundation for the assumption; cf. 
Rawlinson, Mon., II, 57 f., that it became a sort of second capital. 

* Luckenbill, 196 f. 

« Documents of reign of Tukulti Ninib in elaborate detail, King, Tukulti Ninib I; 
cf. for corrections Johns, Jour. Theol. Stud., VI, 293 ft.; Muss-Amolt, AJSL, XXI, 
238 ff.; also MDOO , 28, 23; 49, 16; 54, 8; Peiser, OLZ , XVII, 308 ff. 

‘ King, Tukulti Ninib, passim. With Elbunia, cf. Elufeat, Adad nirari I, I, 8; for 
Sharnida, Peiser, OLZ, VIII, 57, reads Qipani. Ashur nasir apal, Ann., Ill, 93; Mehri, 
JAOS, XXXVII, 181, n. 31; Alzi and Purukuzzi, ibid., 170; Madani, JAOS, XXXVIII, 
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When the Egyptian Ramses II attacked the Hittite JJattusil, 
about 1287, Kadashman Turgu (1295-1278), who had succeeded his 
father in Babylonia, 1 seems to have been a sort of silent ally, for we 
know that {Jattusil reported the attack to his Babylonian “brother.” 
It was at this time, doubtless, in the tenth year of Ramses (1282), 
that the diplomatic relations between Egypt and Assyria took place 
Which permitted the Egyptian to boast of “tribute of Ashur.” 2 
On the death of Kadashman Turgu, {Jattusil wrote the Babylonian 
prime minister, Jtti Marduk balatu, that he would not continue the 
old alliance unless the people recognized as their king Kadashman 
Enlil II, the minor son of his old ally. Innocent and even praise¬ 
worthy as this might seem at first glance, such action might well 
establish a precedent for Hittite interference, and the Babylonians 
deeply resented it. Itti Marduk balatu replied that this was not 
the tone of a brother and that {Jattusil had written as if the Baby¬ 
lonians were his vassals. Diplomatic relations were at once broken 
off, though no war took place. Intercourse was resumed when 
Kadashman Enlil came of age. Soon after, {Jattusil made his 
famous treaty with the Egyptian ruler (1272), and when news of 
this reached Babylonia, Kadashman Enlil sent a letter to inquire if 
it made any change in his relation to the contracting parties. The 
reply was far from satisfactory. “ We are brothers, against a foe will 
we fight together and with a friend will we together maintain friend¬ 
ship.” Having thus gently but forcefully placed the Babylonians 
outside the new entente, JJattusil goes on to consider a demand 
made by Kadashman Enlil for the extradition of certain Syrians 
who had murdered his subjects when they were on a trading trip to 
Amurru and Ugarit. Very significant is the quiet assumption that 


252, n; KTA, 17, has Increased the number of Nairi kings from 4 to at least 18. KTA, 16, 
gives the land of Ka .... after Meferi, and Alzi appears as Ilzi; Alara, perhaps equaling 
Alala, is before (Tearjzi. Whether the lands of Azalzi and Shepard i, added to the bound¬ 
ary of the country and mentioned between Nairi and Shumer in KTA, 17, belong here is 
uncertain. For Lulume, cf. Whackier, Forsch., II, 1 IT.; in II, 574, he attributed to 
Tukulti Ninib K. 4525, a badly broken letter with references to the Arame and Ahlame, 
but this is doubtful. The reference of Ashur nasir apal, Ann., I, 105, to an inscription 
at the Subnat, is not to the first Tukulti Ninib, as Budge-King, A nnals, xl, but to the last. 

* Pinches, in S. A. Smith, Asurbanlpal, III, 97; Lyon, PAOS, XIV, cxxxivff.; 
Hilprecht, Trans. Unit. Penn. Mu*., 1,104; As»j/riaca, 93, n.; ZA, VII, 305 ff.; OB/,59-63, 
138; latest date, 16-3-3, Clay, Archive*. 64. 

3 Breasted, Record *, III, 162, n. c. 
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it is the Hittites and not the Egyptians who are now rulers of north 
Syria. Another demand made by Kadashman Enlil was for the 
punishment of the Amorite Banti shinni who had troubled the 
Babylonian land. Banti shinni, quite in the diplomatic manner, had 
scorned a defense, advancing instead a counterclaim for the enor¬ 
mous sum of thirty talents which he declared the men of Akkad owed 
him. 0attusil replies that inasmuch as Banti shinni is now his 
vassal, he may prosecute the claim against him. As to the troubling 
of the Babylonian land, he shall make his defense before the god in 
the presence of the Babylonian ambassador. 1 

In this same letter, JJattusil urged Kadashman Enlil to attack a 
common enemy, who can only have been the king of Assyria, Shal¬ 
maneser I. Such an attack did actually take place. 2 We are not 
told the result, but it is easily guessed. After a brief reign (1278- 
1270), the greater part of it during his minority, Kadashman Enlil 
disappeared, and it is clear that 0attusil had worked upon his 
youthful vanity to his destruction * Yet his line endured, for he 
was succeeded by his son Kudur Enlil (1270-1261), 4 and his grand¬ 
son Shagarakti Shuriash (1261-1248), 6 whose reigns are long enough 
to indicate relative peace, though it is clear that neither of them 
reached mature age. 

Shagarakti Shuriash must have been a babe in arms at his acces¬ 
sion, and the same must have been true of his son Kashtiliash II 
(1248-1240).* Such a series of minorities could but invite aggression 
from Assyria where six kings in succession from father to son had 
averaged over twenty years each. Without apparent excuse, 
Tukulti Ninib invaded the country, captured the young Kashtiliash 
in battle, and brought him in fetters to the presence of the lord 
Ashur, there to be sacrificed. His place was given to Enlil nadin 

» Winckler, MDOG, XXXV, 20 f.; cf. King, Babylon , 230 ff. 

*111 ft, 4, 1. 

* OBI, 65 f.; cf. Hall, Hist., 370; latest date, 7-8-21, Clay, Archives , 64, though the 
king list gives but six years. 

« OBI , 04; I, 32; latest date, 8-12-7, Clay, l.c. 

* OBI, 09; I, 32; Winckler, Forsch ., I, 110; Nabu naid, Abu Habba ins., Ill, 28; 
name on Tukulti Ninib seal; latest date, 12-9-10, Clay, l.c.; Schell, Del , XIV, 32; 
Hilprecht, ZA, VIII, 380 ff. 

* OBI, 70-72, 79; Winckler, l.c.; kudurru, Del, I. 179; II, 93 f.; grant to Agabtaha, 
fugitive from Haligalbatu, ibid., II, 95 f.; Hinke, Boundary Stone, 73; latest date, year 6, 
Clay l.c. 
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shum, but when the pressure from Babylonian patriots became too 
great for even an Assyrian nominee, he revolted. Tukulti Ninib 
returned to Babylon, leveled the city ramparts, and slaughtered 
the citizens. “The treasures of Esagila and Babylon he profanely 
brought forth, the great lord Marduk he removed from his abode, 
and carried him off to Assyria, governors he established in the land 
of Kar Duniash.” Tukulti Ninib was the first Assyrian ruler to 
face the dilemma of effectively ruling a hostile country and at the 
same time respecting it as the motherland whence came his own 
culture. His first experiment had been that of control through a 
vassal king. On the failure of this plan, he placed over Babylonia 
governors, though later patriotic writers attempted to hide the 
reality by listing as kings Enlil nadin shum and Kadashman frarbe 
with a rule of a year and a half each. 1 To the mind of Tukulti 
Ninib, at least, there was no doubt as to who was the true ruler, 
for we find him calling himself “King of the Four World Regions, 
King of Kar Duniash, King of Shumer and Akkad.” His refusal 
to adopt that of “King of Babylon” was a deliberate ignoring of the 
pretensions set forth by the upstart sacred eity. 

The action of Tukulti Ninib presents a great contrast to that of 
all his successors, with the one notable exception of Sennacherib. 
As in the case of the later monarch, the complete loss of power 
suffered by Babylon was marked by the carrying away into captivity 
of the city god Marduk. To make the parallel still more exact, in 
each case the god remained a captive until his captor was assassinated 
by a son and a more superstitious successor sent back the god and 
thus restored independence to Babylon. How consciously Sen¬ 
nacherib was following the precedent set by Tukulti Ninib becomes 
evident when we find him carrying back, inscribed now with his 
own titles as well, a seal which had once been brought to Assyria by 
Tukulti Ninib as part of the Babylonian spoil. 2 

Seven years Tukulti Ninib ruled Babylon. 2 Meanwhile, he 
built much. The temple* of Ishtar in Nineveh rejoiced in his 

1 Citron. P; so also in Meli shipak kudurru. 

’Budge-King, AnnaU, xxxvii, 14 ff.; Ill R, 4, 2; King. Tukulti Ninib, 81, 106 ff.; 
163 ff.; Smith. TSBA, I. 71; RP », V. 85; Sayce, RP*, V. ix; Schrader, KB, I, 10. 

»Bab. Chron. IV. 7. 
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aid, 1 and he erected a palace at Ashur. 2 He soon tired of the old 
capital and began to long for a city which should bear his own name. 
To the north, on the opposite side of the river, grew up, almost over 
night, the new Assyrian capital. In the midst of a fertile plain, 
with a view which ranged from the Hamrin hills in the south to the 
mountains of Kurdistan, dimly seen in fine weather, the hitherto 
small and half-ruined hamlet received a new life, and as Kar Tukulti 
Ninib saw within its gates the wealth of half the civilized world. 
Around it rose massive city walls, within was a mighty palace, a 
new temple for Ashur, shrines for the other Assyrian gods. The 
surrounding region was irrigated by a new canal. 5 

Tukulti Ninib might indulge the hope that the new capital was 
“established forever”; the nobles whose memories centered around 
the old sacred city which had given its name to the empire could 
hardly remain satisfied. The Babylonians hated their tyrant and 
their hatred was by no means lessened when they perceived the 
inability of their new master to protect them against Elamite incur¬ 
sions. Already in the days of Enlil nadin shum, the Elamite Kidin 
Uudrudash had invaded the land and taken captive the men of 
Nippur, Der, and {Jarsagkalama, and though Enlil nadin shum took 
the field against them, he had no permanent success. Later, the 
Assyrian governor, Adad shum iddina (1237-1231), had come upon 
the Elamites at Nisin, a battle took place on the Tigris, and many 
people were overthrown. Kashshites and native Babylonians alike 
rallied to the support of Adad shum usur, son of the last legitimate 
king, and Tukulti Ninib was driven from Babylonia. Failure 
abroad furnished the needful excuse for those at home to demand 
his deposition. Ashur nasir apal led the revolt against his father, 
Kar Tukulti Ninib was besieged, and its founder perished by the 
sword. The new capital was burned and so sudden was its abandon¬ 
ment that modern excavators found in the ovens the pottery which 
the makers had not stopped to complete. Peace was made with 


1 G. Smith, Disc., 249; King, Tukulti Ninib , 60, n. 1. 

* Broken Obi., V, 29; MDOG, XXII, 22; Winckler, Forsch ., Ill, 321 ff. The Memo- 
rial inscription shows him at Ashur in his first year. 

• Memorial ins.. King, Tukulti Ninib , passim; excavations at Kar Tukulti Ninib 
(Tulul Akir), W. Bachmann, MDOG, LIII, 41 ff. 
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Babylonia, the boundary placed at Kullar, and Marduk returned to 
his native city. 1 

Ashur nasir apal did nothing to justify his parricide and we hear 
nothing of his successors. The number of known rulers who occupied 
the Assyrian throne during the thirty-year reign of Adad shum usur 
(1231-1201) and the recession of the frontier on the south alike 
point to a period when Assyria was on the decline. Perhaps the 
next rulers are the Ashur narara and Nabu dani to whom Adad shum 
usur sent a letter which has been preserved in a later copy. 2 With a 
modicum of imagination, we may reconstruct the story behind 
two other letters, sadly mutilated now and somewhat illegible even 
in the days when they were copied by the scribes of Ashur bani 
apal. The story begins with, a certain Assyrian ruler, Ashur shum 
lishir, who in the time of Adad shum usur’s father was driven from 
his country and found refuge in Babylonia. Ninib tukulti Ashur 
succeeded to his “lordship,” for Adad shum usur refuses to the 
Assyrian the title of king and grants him only that of “lord of 
lands.” In the “not lordship” of Ashur shum lishir, while he was 
in exile in Babylonia, Ninib tukulti Ashur invaded Babylonia, but 
with Babylonian help the former ruler was reinstated. No sooner 
was he on the throne of Assyria than Ashur shum lishir forgot his 
former humiliation, and began to speak “words of majesty.” Soon 
after, Adad shum usur came to the throne in the south, and sent a 
great noble' whose name has been lost to be in charge of the petty 
kings on the northern frontier. With him went a certain JJarbi 
shipak, a tJabiri by title and a Kashshite by name, who had come 
into Babylonia with the qunnu official of Ashur shum lishir at the 
beginning of that prince’s exile, and had entered the Babylonian 
service. As sharabu official, he stood in the presence of the governor 
and acted as inspector. 

Suspicion seems to have arisen that JJarbi shipak in reality 
recognized Ninib tukulti Ashur as his true lord. He arrived at 


1 Chron. P; Synchr . Hitt.; Memorial ins.; Tukulti Ashur Bel is not a later king, 
but the eponym in whose year the god returned. C. Niebuhr, Bemerk. z. Getch. d. alien 
Orients, 83 ff.; Rawlinson, Mon, , II, 59, may be correct in seeing in the capture of Babylon 
the beginning of the Assyrian empire according to Herodotus i. 95, who dates to this 
time. 

a H. 924; III R, 4, 5; cf. Budge-King, Annals , xxii, xxxix. 
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court with a rather testy letter from the great feudal noble: “One 
day only didst thou (the king) await me in Zaqqalu, long enough to 
send those who were counselors and prudent. I was angry, for only 
one day did he await us in Zaqqalu.” Adad shum usur had a reply 
ready to his hand: “Have I not been gracious to thee, have I not 
blessed thee with blessings, and they have put thee in charge of the 
kings on thy frontier. Why then are your words like those of a 
mere sharabu official?” The former career of 0arbi shipak is 
known to the king, the governor has had him on his personal staff 
and ought likewise to understand his character. “Who among 
you,” the kings on the frontier, “ like a king gives his orders ? On him 
may Ashur shum lishir, lord of lands, fall and may the word of Assyria 
be similar to that of a sharabu official, and may they disagree with 
each other. In the land of that one may Ashur shum lishir dwell. 
Since Qarbi shipak came to Akkad, he has been a sinner, and since 
he came, his lord, Ninib tukulti Ashur, is ravaging the land.” The 
governor has written in regard to a possible meeting with the Assyrian 
ruler, he will attend to the matter for “the good of Akkad and of 
Assyria the god desires.” Adad shum usur replies: “Do thou as 
thy heart desires,” attend to the necessary arrangements, “let us 
see each other, send thy deputy with the following instructions: 
‘The good of Akkad and of Assyria he desires/ [Such should be] 
the words of kings.” It has been further suggested that the gov¬ 
ernor cross over and see Ninib tukulti Ashur, who has ravaged the 
land, but he did not fight in that year in that land, he returned 
home, though an attempt had been made to keep it quiet. The 
Babylonian king writes sharply on this point: “Since thou hast 
received the power, why hast thou not entered, and what is this 
about taking Ninib tukulti Ashur to the land of Iriqa,” which as 
Iraq was to be the Arab name of Babylonia. Then he gives his 
own opinion of Ninib tukulti Ashur: “Thou hast said of Ninib 
tukulti Ashur: ‘He is a servant, he is not a true man/ In fact, he 
is exactly like you. Why does he not finish his task? The men of 
Assyria are women.” 

Judging from the fragment of the reply which has survived, the 
governor was great enough a feudal noble to be able to speak plainly: 
“It is my slanderer who is full of wrath, he is the one who is turning 
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things upside down; Ninib tukulti Ashur only makes divination and 
sees dreams, he does not turn things upside down.” The king had 
written with evident sarcasm: “Who among you gives orders like a 
king?” With equal sarcasm the governor replies with remarks 
about “old men who are kings and fathers who are” rulers. He 
makes it clear that the words spoken by someone to Nippur, Sippar, 
and Babylon, perhaps the charters of privileges, have not been for¬ 
gotten by them. No one, either the enemy, his sons, or his great 
ones, shall cause hostility to his kingship. As to the great men of 
Assyria, the report seems to be that they have given the throne to 
Enlil kudur usur. 1 The new king, whose very name, “Enlil protect 
the frontier,” showed the extremity of the northern power, was 
attacked by Adad shum usur and left dead on the field of battle. 2 
Adad shum usur was equally successful with Ninib apal esharra, 
the son of Erba Adad II,* and besieged him in his capital. Then 
the tide turned, the Assyrians were victorious in a battle fought in the 
vicinity of Ashur, and Adad shum usur was forced to return home in 
disgrace. 4 On the whole, the operations had been distinctly favor¬ 
able to the Babylonians, though there was but partial fulfilment of 
the prophecy which one Babylonian patriot inflicted as a name upon 
his son Shar Babili mat Ashur i^tu, “The King of Babylon has 
defeated the land of Assyria.” 6 

»IV R 5, 34, 2; Pinches, JR AS, 1904, 407 ff.; cf. Winckler, Foraeh., 1.389; Schnabel, 
MV AG, XIII, 43; Streck, Aaaurbanipal, I, xciii. n. 1. The reconstruction rests on sug¬ 
gestions made by Mrs. Olmstead. Here also may be noted K. 2641; G. Smith, Aaaur- 
banipal , 12f.; Winckler, Unterauch., 133f,; Foraeh., Ill, 341. A nameless “great king, 
king of Kishshati, king of Assyria,” writes to a “great king, king of Kishshati, king of 
Babylon, his father.” The text was copied for Ashur bani apal, but Winckler has 
shown that the formulas are those of the Amaraa period. It Is not clear whether the 
sonship is real or nominal; if the latter, it would be-from a time when Assyria was sub¬ 
ject to Babylonia, but against this is the fact that both are aharru dannu and ahar kieh- 
ahati, nor would a suzerain permit such a title to an inferior. Against Tukulti Ninib 
and his parricide son Ashur nasir apal is the fact that there is no proof that the son 
reigned with his father and Tukulti Ninib went out of his way to omit “ King of Babylon." 
Against Ashur uballit and his son-in-law Kara Indash, his grandson Kadashman barbe. 
or his great-grandson Kurigalzu is the fact that neither used such a titulary, and the same 
is true of Kurigalzu and Enlil nirari. 

* Johns, Jour. Theol. Stud., VI, 293 ff., doubts King’s restoration, according to which 
Adad shum usur slew Enlil kudur usur. 

* MDOG, XXVI. 60. 

* Synchr. Hiat., II, 3 ff.; kudurru, Del , II, 97; OBI, 81; I, 34. 

•Marduk nadin afee kudurru, King, Boundary Stonea, 45, who takes it "Abullu- 
tetapau, the son of the king of Babylon, who has defeated Assyria,” for the determinative 
for man is missing, but see Hommel, Geaeh., 443, n. 1, for the more probable explanation. 
Why does Hall, Hiat., 385, make Adad shum usur also die in this battle ? 
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From gani to the Sealands was the extent of the territory ruled 
by his son Meli shipak II (1201-1186). 1 Marduk apal iddina or 
Merodach Baladan I (1186-1173) was at first associated with his 
father, for we find Meli shipak using only the title “ King of Babylon ” 
while his son holds the much more ambitious one of “King of 
Kishshati, King of Shumer and Akkad.” If the latter claimed 
all Babylonia, the former made an equal claim on a large part 
of what Assyria had come to consider an integral part of her own 
territory. 2 How much truth there was in this boast, we cannot 
tell, though the boundary does seem to have been pushed to the 
Lower Zab. 

In Assyria, the second Erba Adad had founded a dynasty which 
was long to endure. His son Ninib apal esharra (about 1205-1185) 
was succeeded in turn by his son Ashur dan, who made a sudden dash 
into the debatable land and won back Zaban 8 and Akarsallu, so 
that now the frontier stood not far from the Hamrin mountains. 4 
The one-year reign of Zababa shum iddina was not to be marked by 
this loss alone. 6 In the same year, Shutruk nabbunte, the Elamite 
ruler, accompanied by his eldest son, Kutir Nabbunte, invaded 
Babylonia, defeated Zababa shum iddina, and put him to death. 
His successor, Bel nadin abb managed to keep himself on the throne 
for three years more (1173-1169) and then he too was forced to 
succumb to the Elamites, who swept over the land “like a flood.” 


1 Kuduni. Belser, BA, II. 165ff.; Peiser, KB, III, 1,154ff.; IV,56ff.; King, Boundary 
Stone*, 7 ft., pis. V ff.; Del, I, pi. 16; II, 99ff.; 112; cf. 91; IV, 163 ff.; X, 87 ff.; cf. DeMorgan, 
CR Acad., 1906, 279; Hinke, Boundary Stone, 15; Kudurru In*., 4ff.; the bricks, OBI, 82 ; 
1.35; Pinches, Hebr., VI, 55 ff., in reality belong to Ashur ban! apal. The Synchr. Hist . 
is certainly not a source for a war between Meli shipak and Ninib apal esharra as Rogers, 
Hist., II, 125. As to the elaborate narrative of Hall, Hist., 385, there is no basis in 
the facts. 

* Kudurri, IV J?‘, 38; Smith, Disc., 237 ff.; Oppert-Menant, Doc. jurid., 129 ff.; 
Rodwell, JlPi, IX, 31 ff.; Peiser, KB, III, 1, 162 f.; IV, 60 ff.; Del, VI, 31 ff.; Hinke. 
Boundary Stone, 17, 25; Kudurru Ins., 14ff.; King, Boundary Stones, 24ff., pis. XXXIff.; 
cf. Winckler, Gesch., 93. 

‘Zaban at Lower Zab, Ashur nasir apal, Ann., Ill, 123; in revolt Shamshl Adad, 
I. 48; IV, 2; Zamban, Cyrus, Cyl. 31; in V R, 12, 0, 3, equated with Si-ha-ra ki. The 
personal name, naru Zaban iddina, shows it a deity; cf. Johns, AJSL, XVIII, 
251. Located at Altyn KttprU, “Golden Bridge"; cf. bridge found by Heraclius, 
Theophanes, 492. 

* Synchr. Hist., II, 12 ff.; Ashur resh ishi, building ins.; canal, Broken Obi., V, 20. 

•Note seal of Zababa shum (iddina], son of I din Zababa, servant of Sham ash, 
Delaporte, Cat. Cyl., 163. 
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KaShshite rule in Babylonia came to an abrupt end and the kings 
who followed seem to have actually been vassals of Elam. 1 

The dynasty which follows,, the Fourth, is at the same time one 
of the most interesting and one of *the most obscure, a condition due 
in large part to the mutilated state of the king lists. Its home was 
Isin, as we must now pronounce the name of the city which as 
Nisin had given a dynasty to Babylonia before the rise of Babylon. 2 
At once the governor of Nisin outranks the governor of Babylon* 
The first monarch of the line would appear to be Marduk shapik 
zerim, whose reign of seventeen years (1169-1152) proves either 
that the Elamite invasions did not have such serious results as our 
other sources indicate, or else that the peace was due to Elamite 
overlordship. 4 A six-year reign (1152-1146) is attributed to the 
second whose name is lost, and nothing whatever is known of the 
third. Probably to fourth place, about 1140, we are to assign 
Nebuchadnezzar I, and with Nebuchadnezzar I we meet one of the 
interesting figures of Babylonian history. 

It is not merely that we are unusually well informed in regard 
to his reign; that might be the merest accident. The convincing 
proof of his importance is the manner in which his namesake, the 
mighty Nebuchadnezzar II, copied his language, his script, in every 
way attempted to imitate him. Our monarch calls himself the 
“offspring of Babylon,” 6 and his father, Ninib nadin shum, was not 
a king. 6 With his usurpation, the yoke of Elam was cast off. “ Enlil 
the lofty lord, with his shining face looked faithfully upon Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the prince, his favorite, who is devoted to his sanctuaries, 
and that he might shepherd Shumer and Akkad, that he might 
renew the sanctuaries of the city of dwellings and regulate the tithes 

Nebuchadnezzar I, III R, 38, 2; Winckler, Forach., I, 535; cf. for identification 
with Bel nadin .... of king list, Winckler, l.c.; Schnabel, MV AG, 1908, 1. 40; 
OLZ , XII, 57; XIII, 353 f.; Thureau-Dangin, J A, X Ser., XI, 152; OLZ , XIII, 400 ff.; 
King, Babylon, 245, n. 1. 

* Olmstead, AJSL, XXXV, 80 it. 

* Nebuchadnezzar kudurru, V R, 56, 17; cf. Hinke, Boundary Stone, 127. 

«Talcott Williams Cyl., Jastrow, ZA, IV, 301 ff.; VIII, 214 If.; Knudtzon, VI, 
163 ff.; Hilprecht, ZA, VIII, 116 ff.; OBI, 148; Peiser, KB, III, 1,162 f.; King. Boundary 
Stones, 80 f., pis. 11 ff., there attributed to Marduk shapik zer mati; Marduk nadin afee 
kudurru. Clay, Miec. Ins., No. 37. 

* III R, 38, 2; cf. Hilprecht, OBI, I, 41 ff. 

* Strassmaier, Hebr., IX, 5; Nabu naid, Clay, Miec. Ins., Nos. 45, 29. 
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of the temple of Ekur and of Nippur, he broke the weapon of his 
enemy and the scepter of his enemy he placed in his hand, a life of 
eternal days he granted him, above any preceding king he magnified 
his name. Nebuchadnezzar is the king of righteousness, the king 
of the world, who has laid the foundation of the land.” 1 

We have no annals from his reign, but this lack is in some respects 
more than made good by a series of highly interesting accounts of his 
campaigns against Elam. In one of these, hardly meant, we should 
imagine, for the public eye, we have the very frank admission that 
at first he was not successful. He tells us of the troubles suffered 
under Zababa shum iddina and Bel nadin afri, his predecessors on 
the throne, and of his brave resolve to die with his soldiers who had 
been slaughtered in Elam. With the remnant of his people, he 
reached the source of the Uknu, well within the enemy’s country, 
and awaited them. Once more he faced defeat, his infantry was 
slaughtered, his cavalry fled in disorder. Again comes a very frank 
admission, “ I sought not the battle, I retreated to Dur Apil Sin, I 
sat down defeated. The Elamite followed, I fled before him, I sat 
on the bed of weeping and lamentation.” 2 

Seated in Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar roared like a lion and bellowed 
like the god Adad. To Marduk, the lord of Babylon, went his prayer: • 
“Have pity on me, have pity on my land where are weeping and sorrow. 
How long, lord of Babylon, in the land of the foe wilt thou abide? To 
Esagila, which thou lovest, turn thy face.” The lord of Babylon heard 
Nebuchadnezzar, his word from heaven came to him: “With my own 
mouth speak I to thee, a word of grace send I to thee, with my help shalt 
thou go to Amurru, from the hostile Elam to Babylon bring me. Elam will 
I give thee.”* 

The soldiers whom he had conquered with weapons, as by himself, as 
those who are dead from cold, their hands were clinched together, their 
dead bodies were found, right and left, before and behind, he poured like a 
flood, inside and outside the city, lowland and high place, he filled with 
destruction, he made a desert. Nebuchadnezzar, the pious, the obedient, 
who unceasingly works toward his purpose, who until the gods awarded him 

iHinke, Boundary Stone of Nebuchadnezzar , 1907; Selected Kudurru Inscriptions, 
1911, 21 ff. Charter granted to Nusku ibni, mayor of Nippur, who is also priest of Enlil, 
a curious survival, under other names, of the older subject patesi. 

*111 R, 38. 2; Winckler, Forsch.,1 , 634 ff. 

* CT, XIII, 48; previously given in Winckler, Texts, II, 72; Forsch., 542 ff., though 
CT says “published for the first time.” 
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the desire of his heart, ceased not from weeping, daily, unceasingly, bowing 
down left not my heart, on my goodly bed at night I ended not my sleep . 1 

The king's heart was cheered by the accession of two important 
Elamite nobles, Shamua, the son of Nur lishir, and his son Shamai, 
former priests of Ria in the city of Din sharri, and he willingly 
promised to restore them. 2 Another eastern chief had entered his 
service as commander of the chariotry, Ritti Marduk of Bit Kar¬ 
ziabku.* Nebuchadnezzar 

received his commission from the king of the gods, Marduk, and he raised 
his weapons to avenge Akkad. From the city of Der, the city of the god 
Anu, he marched for thirty double hours. In the month of Dumuzu (July), 
he took the road. The pickaxe burned like fire, the sand of the roads 
scorched like flame, there was no water in the cistern and drinking water 
was cut off, the vigor of the mighty horses failed, and the legs of the strong 
hero turned aside. The majestic king advanced, with the support of the 
gods, Nebuchadnezzar marched forward, he had no rival. He feared not 
the difficult country, the yoked horses he urged on. Ritti Marduk, the lord 
of Bit Karziabku, his chief charioteer, at the right hand of the king, his lord 
did not see, and his chariot he drove forward. The mighty king hastened, 
he came to the bank of the river Ula. The kings took their position opposite 
each other, they made battle, in their midst fire flashed forth. The face of 
the Sun God was obscured by their dust, the hurricane swept along, the 
r storm raged. In the storm of their battle; the lord of the chariot did not 
see the companion at his side. Ritti Marduk, the lord of the house of Bit 
Karziabku, his chief charioteer, did not remain at the side of the king, his 
lord, he drove forward his chariot. He did not fear battle, he went dowm 
against the enemy, and among the enemy of his lord he valiantly entered. 
By the command of the gods Ishtar and Adad, the lords of the battle, 
Qulteludish, the king of Elam, turned and died , 4 and king Nebuchadnezzar 
stood in triumph, he took captive the land of Elam, he made spoil of its 
possessions . 8 

Marduk, as a result of my prayer of lamentation, of my raising of 
the hand in worship, and of the downcasting of my face, whereby I daily 

i IV R, 20, 1; Winckler, Ranch., I, 538 ff.; Martin, RT, XXIV, 96 ff. 

* Kudurru, S. A. Smith. Letters, IV, pis. vill f.; CT, IX, 4 f.; Meissner, ZA, IV, 
259 ff.; Winckler, ibid., 403 ff.; Peiser, KB, III, 1, 172 f.; King, Boundary Stones, 
90 ff., pis. XCV f. 

«Read Lakti Shipak of Bit Karziashku, HUsing, OLZ , XVII, 156. 

4 For correction of text and Identification with Buteludush-Inshushinak, successor 
of Shilhak In Shushinak, Del, XI, No. 97 ff., cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA, X. 97 ff. 

* Kudurru, V R, 55 ff.; Hilprecht, Freibrief Nebukadnesar's, I, 1883; Pinches- 
Budge, P8BA, VI, 144 ff.; Peiser, KB, III, 1. 164 ff.; C. D. Gray, in Harper, Lit., 8 ff.; 
King, Boundary Stones, 29 ff., pis'. LXXXIII ff. 
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approached him and wept, turned his face to enter the holy city, from the 
hostile land of Elam he took the high road, the path of joy, the desired way 
to Babylon. When the men of the land saw his exalted, beautiful, and 
lovely form, they were all prepared to greet the shining lord. - He passed in 
and entered his abode of peace; Bab Sulim, the shrine of his lordship gleamed, 
was full of joy. The heaven brought forth its abundance, the earth its 
richness, the sea its dolphins, the mountain its products, without like. All 
that had tongue brought their rich tribute to the lord of lords, lambs for the 
slaughter, mighty bulls, imposing offerings, sheep, and incense. The incense , 
raised a pleasant odor. I will praise his might, his strength will I praise, 
his lordship will-1 praise. His heart he fixed for return, he heard my prayer, 
his neck he turned. The Elamite who feared not his great godhead, who 
had spoken insolence against his great godhead, use thy weapons against 
the overbearing Elamites, destroy his troops, scatter his forces, destroy like 
smoke, take away like the flood. 1 

With Bel Marduk returned from Elam the god Ria to rejoice 
the hearts of Shamua and Shamai. He was settled in JJussi, where 
his former priests were still to exercise their offices, supported by 
grants of land from Upi, Dur Sharrukin, Bit Bazi, and Bit Akkar- 
nakkandi, the last of which was to be considered the especial city of 
Ria. 2 The cities of Bit Karziabku had under a former king been 
free from taxes, but through enemies and contrary to their laws it 
had come to pay the ilku dues of the Namar province. In return 
for the service which the king had seen rendered among his enemies 
by Ritti Marduk, he gave a decision and the cities enjoyed their 
freedom from taxation as in former times.* 

Nebuchadnezzar furthermore claims that he overthrew the 
mighty Lulubi with the sword, conquered the Amorites, and despoiled 
the Kashshites. 4 The boasts as to the Kashshites and the Lulubi 
may be due merely to his having conquered representatives of these 
various peoples in his battles with Elam; the war with the Amorites 
was more serious. In the month of May, in the third year of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the men of the Hittite land opposed his troops, in other 
words, they invaded Babylonia. Nebuchadnezzar summoned his 

1 IV R, 20, 1; cf. the astrological letter, Thompson, Reports, 200, where a prediction 
is “according to the tablet 'How Nebuchadnezzar spoiled Elam.' ” 

* Kudurru, King, Boundary Stones , 96 ff. 

* V ff, 55 ff. A study on Babylonian feudalism in its relation to the land system is 
under way. 

* Ritti Marduk kudurru. 
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troops, in thirteen days to the Hittite country he marched, he 
struck off the heads of the men of Ammananu, impaled them on 
poles, carried them off into captivity. 1 

For one series of events in his reign, the relations with Assyria, 
we have a fairly good record. After a long reign (about 1185-1155), 
Ashur dan had been followed by Mutakkil Nusku (about 1155- 
1135), of whom we have but the mention of his name, 2 and he by 
•Ashur resh ishi (1135-1110), with whom another advance begins. 
He claims to have subdued the Aflame, the Lullume, and the Quti; 
his most significant title, however, is “Avenger of Assyria,”* which 
he earned by his wars with Babylon. The initiative was taken by 
Ashur resh ishi, but it was not long before Nebuchadnezzar, fresh 
from his wars with Elam, took vengeance for the breaking of the 
treaty of complete alliance which had formerly held between them 
by driving him home. He collected his siege engines and advanced 
to the Assyrian fort of Zanqi. Ashur resh ishi fell upon him at this 
place and forced him to retreat hurriedly, burning his siege train 
behind him. Nebuchadnezzar collected a new army and made a 
second attempt to invade Assyria, but again the defenders were 
victorious, forty chariots were taken, and the leader of the expedi¬ 
tion, Karashtu by name, fell into their hands. 4 The four kings had 
ruled successfully ninety-five years, the way was prepared for Tig- 
lath Pileser I. 

After a reign of at least sixteen years (1140-1124), Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar was followed by Enlil nadin apal, of whom we know nothing, 
save as a boundary stone hints at a troubled succession, and proves 
at least four years of rule (1124-1120). 6 We have a considerable 

1 Strassmaier, Hebr ., IX, 4f.; Winckler, Textbuch «, 56 f., and Rogers, Cuneiform 
Parallels , 369 f.. attribute it to the second Nebuchadnezzar, but the obverse—or is it 
the reverse ?—specifically refers to the memorial stone set up by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
son of Ninib nadin shum. 

* Tiglath Pileser I, Ann., VII, 45; Nineveh palace, G. Smith, Disc., 261. 

•Bowlins., Ill R, 3, 6ff.; Budge-King. Annals, 17 ff.; Schrader, KB, I, 1, 12 ff.. 

erected a palace in Apki, Broken Obi. 34, doubtfully connected with the Apki of Ashur 
nasir apal, Kurkh ins., I, 32. 

* Synchr. Hist., II, 18ff. Hall, Hist., 387, places this battle "in North-western Meso¬ 
potamia, in the Euphrates Valley somewhere about the mouth of the Khabur," but there 
is no evidence for this location and it is improbable. 

* OBI, 83; I. 38 ff.; Oppert, ZA, VIII, 360; Hilprecht. Assyriaca, 1 ff.; Peiser, 
KB, IV, 64 ff.; Hinke, Boundary Stone, 12; Kudurru Ins., 28 ff.; Toffteen, Chron., 83 ff.; 
cf. kudurru from his period, King, Boundary Stones, 76 ff., pis. I ff. 
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number from the reign of Marduk nadin afoe (1120-1107), but they tell 
us next to nothing of what we would know as to political conditions. 1 
We learn that he ruled at least thirteen years (1120-1107), that his 
territory extended as far to the northeast as Bit gamban, and that 
before his tenth year he had defeated Assyria and thereafter made 
a grant of land to his faithful servant Adad zer iqisha for the part 
he had played in the battle. 2 His wars with Tiglath Pileser, the 
mighty son of Ashur resh ishi, proved disastrous, 2 and his place was 
taken by Marduk shapik zer mati. 

Of Marduk shapik zer mati (1107-1080), we only hear that he 
made a treaty of complete alliance with Ashur bel kala, Tiglath 
Pileser’s son, and “went from Assyria to Sippar, ,, a phrase which 
points to Assyrian overlordship and to a loss of prestige by Babylon 
so great that it must now cede to another city. Perhaps this 
Assyrian lordship was the reason why forty-four kings of the lands 
“saw abundance.” 4 His Assyrian policy availed him little, for he 
was soon driven from his land and his place taken by Adad apal 
iddina (1080-1058). 5 The Assyrian account briefly disposes of him 
as the son of a nobody, Esaggil shaduni. The late Babylonian 
narrator informs us that he was the son of Itti Marduk balatu, the 
Aramaean, the usurping king. 6 Now we do actually have two 
inscriptions of an Itti Marduk balatu, one a deed dated in the reign 
of Itti Marduk balatu, 7 the other is of an Itti Marduk balatu, king 

* Tablet from Za'aleh, 12 miles northwest of Babylon, I A, 66; Oppert, ExpSd. 
Mesop., I. 262 f.; Doc., 81 ff.; RP», IX, 91 f.; Peiser, KB, TV, 66 ff.; cf. Ill, 1, 174 f.; 
Q. Smith, T8BA, I, 74; King, Boundary Stones, 98 f., pi. XCVII; Yale kudurru. Clay, 
Mise. Ins., No. 37; Warwick kudurru, Sayce, PSBA, XIX, 70 ff.; Nippur kudurru, 
Hilprecht, Explorations, 619; Ashur Ins., MDOO, XXII, 20; probably from his reign 
is III R, 41 f.; Oppert. Doe., 117 ff.; RPK IX, 103 ff.; Belser, BA, II, 124 ff.; Peiser, 
KB, IV, 74 ff.; Hinke, Kudurru Ins., 30 ff.; King, Boundary Stones, 37 ff., pis. LHIff.; 
also the Amran ibn All kudurru, Koldewey, MDOO, VII, 27 ff. 

* Kudurru, III R, 43f.; Oppert, Doe., 98ff.; PP 1 , IX, 96ff.; Belser, BA, II, 116 ff.; 
Peiser, KB, IV, 68 ff.; Hinke, Kudurru ins., 33 ff.; King, Boundary Stones, 42 ff., 
pis. XLIII ff. 

•For details, cf. Olmstead. JAOS, XXXVII. 183 ff. 

* Synehr. Hist., II, 41 ff.; Chron. K, 3, I, 8. 

* Kudurru, King, Boundary Stones, 81 f., pi. 14; tablet, ibid., 99 ff., pi. 17. 

* Synehr. Hist., l.c.; Chron. K, l.c. 

1 King, Boundary Stones, 108 ff., pi. CVI; placed by King, p. ix, in the Ninth 
Dynasty, though in his History of Babylon no such ruler is there listed. The tablet is 
too fragmentary for certain connection, though the witness Taqisha .... might be 
compared with Taqisha Bellt who witnesses the Adad zer iqisha charter of Marduk 
nadin afce, II, 7. 
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of an unknown region, beloved of the great gods. He is the son of 
a ruler whose name may be read Marduk nadin 1 afce, the exalted 
prince, the hero, governor of Babylon, called by Anu and Dagan, 
patesi of another god and goddess, king of an unknown region, king 
of Shumer and Akkad. 2 The name also occurs in a list of kings 
who are unfortunately not in chronological order. 8 If his father was 
indeed Marduk nadin afoe, then we have in him the legitimate 
successor of his father, with Marduk shapik zer mati as the usurper 
and Adad apal iddina as the restorer of the dynasty. 4 Stranger 
things have happened in history than such a successful denial of the 
truth. 

So perhaps after all we need not be surprised that Ashur bel kala 
was even more friendly to him than to his predecessor. So good 
were the relations that he married the daughter of Adad apal iddina. 
Special emphasis is laid by the scribe on her rich dowry,- 5 it is quite 
within the range of the possibilities that Ashur bel kala did not .go 
to Babylonia for the sole purpose of a marriage, that the daughter 
and the rich dowry were the price paid to Assyria for aid in winning 
back the lost Der, in extending the rule of Babylon as far south as 
Nippur, and in protecting the country from further incursions of the 
desert nomads, the Sutu, who had just plundered Shumer and 
Akkad. 8 Long after, it was remembered how the Sutu in their raid 
had destroyed the great Shamash temple at Sippar and had brought 
its ceremonies to a close. 7 

After reigning twenty-two years,' Adad apal iddina was followed 
by Marduk afoe erba, whose brief sway of a year and a half has given 
us but a single boundary inscription. 8 The next king ruled thirteen 

» So read for the KAB of Winckler ? 

• Winckler, Untersueh., 139; I cannot at the moment verify the reference to FS, I, 
No. 112. 

• VB, 44. 

« Rogers, Hist., II, 131, places Itti Marduk balatu as successor of Marduk nadin afro 
with the year-and-a-half reign which the king list assigns to the ninth ruler of the dynasty, 
and follows him with Marduk shapik zer mati. 

‘ Synchr. Hist., l.c. 

• Chron. K, 3. 

» Nabu apal iddina tablet; cf. King, Boundary Slones , 120, pis. XCVIII ff. Cf. also 
cone. Place, Nineve, III, 78; II, 308; Smith, T8BA, 1,72; Winckler, Untersueh., 28, n. 2; 
Hilprecht, Explorations, 519; King, Boundary Stones, 81 f., pi. 14; 99 ff., pi. 17* 

• Scheil, RT, XVI, 32 ff.; OBI, 149; Hinke, Boundary Stones, 188 ff. 
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years (1057-1044), but the list has preserved only Marduk zer 
. ... of his name. The nine years’ reign of Nabu shum libur 
(1044-1035) brought the dynasty to an inglorious end. 1 Hereafter 
the rulers, even when nominally independent, are satellites of 
Assyria, and Babylonian history is thenceforth a phase, though a 
particularly interesting phase, of the Assyrian control of depend¬ 
encies. 

» Duck weight In which he still calls himself king of Kishshati, Layard, Inscriptions, 
83 f.; Norris, JRAS, XVI, 215; Welssbach. ZD MO, LXI, 394 f.; King, PSBA, XXIX, 
221; Religious Chronicle , King, Chron., II, 72, 159, where the broken context makes the 
reading uncertain. A kudurru dated In the reign of Nabu iddina shumu, with char¬ 
acters of the end of the dynasty, is mentioned by Sayce, Expos. Times , XIX, 498. 
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EXPLANATORY LIST, Rm. 2, 588 

By Theophile James Meek 
M eadville Theological School 

Through the courtesy of Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British 
Museum, I was able to recopy this tablet, wh’ich had been previously 
published by Meissner (Supplement zu den assyrischen Worter - 
biichem , p. 25). That a new edition was needed is readily apparent 
from the long list of values given below, for in that list I have included 
only those that are additions or corrections to Meissner as collated 
by him in his Seltene assyrische Ideogramme . Unimportant values 
were omitted by him and are likewsie omitted here. The unjoined 
fragments of the tablet were not copied at all by Meissner. A num¬ 
ber of the values collated here have been hitherto unknown, and 
others have been known only imperfectly. 

The text is arranged in double columns, three on each face of the 
tablet. The left double column contains the ideogram to be explained, 
together with its Sumerian value, written as a gloss. In the other 
column is the Semitic value. The ideograms are grouped in para¬ 
graphs, those with the same Sumerian value being grouped together. 

The paragraph, Rev. 31-37, was published by me (.AJSL , XXXI, 
287), and has recently received a very illuminating treatment from 
Langdon ( JRAS [January, 1919], pp. 37 ff.). Now that Scheil has 
published the Paris text 1 from which Langdon quotes, the latter's 
discussion of TAG+TUG can be somewhat amplified and corrected 
in places. ScheiFs text turns out to be in part a duplicate of CT , XII, 
24, which text is another that Langdon uses. The latter text, 
lines 65-fi8a, can be restored from Scheil, lines 200, 204, 206, and 205, 
respectively, as follows: 

65. [ti-bi-ir]: TAG+SU:M sa su-ri-dak-ku [i-gub] : ri-it-tum 

66. [si-lik : T]AG+ UD : uttH sa ut-ta “ “ (i.e., suridakku igub ): [“ (i.e., rittum)] 

67. [“ (i.e., $ilik):TAG-\-TUG:tukullu sa] tw-k\d-la u [ “ (i.e., suridakku 
igub ): u (i.e., rittum)] 

68. [“ (i.e., silik): TAG-\-GUD:guddu sa g]u-ud-da u [“ (i.e., suridakku igub ): u 
(i.e., rittum)] 

1 Xouveaux cocabulaires Babylonien*, pp. 5 ff. 
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In the first two lines Scheil has kdtum as a variant of rittum, 
and in the last two lines up-nu appears in place of rittum. From 
these lines it is clearly seen that TAG+TUG here does not have the 
value kd$iru, “fuller, laundryman,” as Langdon contends (op. cit., 
p. 40), but rather rittum, var. kdtum, var. upnu. The only passage 
quoted by Langdon that would indicate “fuller” as the meaning of 
TAG+TUG is our tablet, Rm. 2, 588, Rev. 33, where RAT is trans¬ 
lated kd$iru} To this reference he might have added II R 51, 39c, 
l HuQ-taQ^a = marfyi-$u 8a $u[bdti]. If TAG+TUG has to define a 
personage of some sort, why not see in it the more general term 
“workman, artisan”? This meaning is supported by our tablet, 
Rm. 2, 588, Rev. 31-365, where we have a list of artisans equated 
with d TAG+TUG (cf. Langdon, op. cit., p. 40). 

Langdon’s further contention that the name Uttu is an abbre¬ 
viated form of Ut-napi§tim seems to be well taken. Or, since the 
shorter form seems to be the earlier, may not the longer form be a 
later amplification of the other ? For a further discussion of this 
whole problem see Langdon’s recently published Le poeme sum&rien 
du paradis, du deluge et dela chute de Vhomme . 

The TAG+SU of CT, XII, 24, 65a, appears again in K. 8488, 
Obv. 8/9, 10/11 (published by me in BA, X 1 2 3 4 5 6 , 80), where ZJG- 
TAG+SU-RA=tu-8u. According to Br. 4693 ZIG-TAG-SU-RA = 
imSu, and imSu according to K. 6003, 5 (CT, XIV, 16) is some sort of 
stone (cf. also Scheil, op. cit., p. 46, note on 1. 64). Accordingly, tu8d 
is to be interpreted as a kind of stone, and this meaning agrees well 
with the context (cf. also Muss-Arnolt, DAL, 1199a). 

1 . i — (?) = na-$a-rwn, Rev. 11a. 

2 . H*. =“ (i.e., na^cHrum), Rev. 12 a. # 

3 . , ut-tu= “ (i.e., d TAG+TUG), Rev. 326. 

4 . , ki-hi, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 17c. 

5. H*rrr , gi-ir = pai-rum, Obv. 396; cf. SAI, 191. 

6 . , se-ig = 8a-ku-um-m[a-tu], Rev. 28c; cf. SAI, 547. 

1 Another translation could be cf. SAI , 13X5, 10260. 
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7. , ki-id=ka- ., Rev. 22c; cf. Obv. 22c and Br. 1363. 

8 . »#-(«+) . «««= “ (i-e., d TAG+TUG), Rev. 335. 

9. , gi-e=larmu-u f Obv. 216; cf. Delitzsch (SGI, p. 223) zi = 

“umschliessen.” 

10. HW , gi-e=ki-i-nu, Obv. 256; cf. Br. 2391. 

11 . , txtrU = }wr-tvrU, Rev. 286. 

12 . HUf , tu-u— “ (i.e., fya-tu-u), variant ka-ma-rum, Rev. 296; cf. SAI , 

1770, and correct SAI, 1767. Meissner incorrectly read the 
disjunctive sign as la, 

13. iflff , [ga-ar]:la $-gar=kurum-mu, Obv. 76; cf. SAI , 4447. 

14. , [garar]= u (i.e., UUdu), Obv. 36; cf. Chicago 1 69, note. 

15. , virtu— d TAG+TUG, Rev. 316. 

16. fctflT , [gcHir]— a (i.e., UJrdu), Obv. 26; cf. No. 31. TA may be a 

scribal error for GA-NI (cf. Delitzsch, SGI, p. 75; SAI, 
4369; Chicago 30). 

17. 1^7 , le-e, Semitic value obliterated, Rev. 13c. 

18 , ki-li, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 16c; cf. CT , XII, 24, 

326. 

19. WPf , le-ig = ba-la4[um], Rev. 26c. Correct SAI, 3095. 

20. Pfly&t , el = um-ma-a-tum, Rev. 186. 

21 . , es= ku~u§-§u, Rev. 196. 

22 . kJI ff , gi-im = w (i.e., Ichtivtu), Obv. 306; cf. SAI , 3306. 

23. , kara, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 6c. 

24. , le-e, Semitic value obliterated, Rev. 14c. 

25. “ (i.e* d TAG+TUG), Rev. 366. 

26. , ki-si = [zir-bar-bu], Obv. 13c; cf. Chicago 64; SAI, 3876. 

27. f ki-H = [zir-barbu], Obv. 14c; cf. Chicago 63, SAI, 3879. 

28. fft , [ga-ar] = J}ar-b[u], Obv. 46; cf. Chicago 127, and correct SAI, 

4036. 

i The Chicago Syllabary, published by Luckenbill, AJSL, XXXIII* 169 ft. 
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29. ' m i ki-id=tnv j n[urtum]i Rev. 19c; cf. Rev. 376 and Obv. 24c. 

30. HR*(>*H , viAu= “ (i.e., d TAG+TUG), Rev. 346. 

4 

31. , \ga-ar—UMu], Obv. 16; cf. Chicago 31 and note on 24 f. 

LuckenbilPs query whether the Sumerian pronunciation 
of goni is.not ga or gau is to be answered by saying that 
it is rather gar . 

32. Eftllf , ki-ki, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 11c. 

33. fcJU , ga-ar:sa a^gar^a-marru, Obv. 56; cf. Yale 1 156 and SAI, 8915. 

34. , Jcar-a, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 5c. 

35. ,Hfc , h-e, Semitic value obliterated, Rev. 16c. 

36. V 1 gi-e\lazarge=elAu ) Ohy, 236; cf. SAI, 9047, and correct SAI t 9327. 

37. , gi-im:ha gis-gim =Obv. 316. Correct SAI, 5527. 

38. , tvru—um-[ma-rum], Rev. 266; cf. SAI, 6206, and correct SAI, 6209. 

39. , kinH, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 19c. 

40. H"), ul-tu= “ (i.e., d TAG+TUG), Rev. 356. 

-41. , gi-eim ge-bil=ki^nu-nu, Obv. 176; cf. SAI, 7342. 

42. ar-fri, Rev. 13a; cf. S b 87. 

43. , kir&=[mulrlartu], Obv. 18c; cf. CT , XVIII, 32, 106, where ki-tna& 

is to be corrected to ki-si; also SAI , 7487. 

44. } gi-ir = na-gar-ru-ru, Obv. 336; cf. Obv. 26c and Yale 23, where the 

Sumerian value is given ki-if. Correct Br. 10195. 

45. , gi4=rurbvr[u], Obv. 106; cf. Yale 149 and SAI, 7992. Strike out 

SAI, 5065, as incorrect. 

46. , ae-e=8Vr ., Rev. 18c; cf. SAI, 7979, and Yale 153. 

47. Se-cS=6o-A^-[tt], Rev. 23c; cf. SAI, 8314. 

48. ftMHfsr), fci-H, Semitic value obliterated, Obv. 15c; cf. SAI, 8375, and 

Br. 10901. 

49. ki-hi=[pi-ar-zu], Obv. 10c; cf. Yale 173; also Br. 11937, and cor- 

rect &4J, 11267. 

50. , \gar-ar ]: ha i-gar = i-ga-rum, Obv. 96; cf. Br. 6274 and Scheil (op 

. cit., p. 22, note to 1. 82). 

51. wit , es = si-ik-du, Rev. 216. 


1 The Yale Syllabary, published by Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection , pp. 85 ff. 
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(Critical Notes 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GREEK BIBLE ON THE PESHITTA 

It is generally known that, in matters relating to the textual criticism of 
the Bible, the Peshitta has been obliged to take a subordinate place to 
other versions, if not entirely neglected. On the other hand the Greek 
Bible almost invariably receives first consideration. The inevitable result 
of this tendency has been to curtail the critical authority of the Syriac Bible 
when it differs from both the Hebrew and the Greek texts. But while the 
Syriac rendering is seldom, if ever, adopted against both Greek and Hebrew, 
it is yet considered to be a somewhat strong confirmation of the version with 
which it agrees. 

If we are to lay down the general a priori rule that the Peshitta is in error 
when it stands alone, it must follow that its agreement with either or all of 
the other versions is a matter of no consequence. Such a conclusion no one 
will admit; but the question still remains open: How much importance 
shall be attached to the Syriac variants which are against the other authori¬ 
ties? The answer to this question must depend largely upon the answer 
to another question: Is the Peshitta as we possess it an altogether independ¬ 
ent translation ? If it is, its critical value is greater than that now ascribed 
to it; but if not, if it has been influenced by other versions, it must ever con¬ 
tent itself with a place subordinate to the older translations of the Bible. 

It has repeatedly been asserted that the original text of the Peshitta was 
influenced by the LXX. 1 * * Indeed, the striking agreement between many 
variants of the Peshitta and the LXX from the Massoretic text has long been 
recognized. It was noticed and commented upon by such scholars as Credner,* 
Perles,* Ryssel, 4 * Baethgen, 6 Cornill, 6 Gottheil, 7 and many others. Some 

1 See J. G. Eichhom. Einleitung i» das AT, I (Leipzig. 1780-83), 452; K. A. Credner, 
De prophetarum minor, vers. Syr., etc. (1827), p. 112; F. Baethgen, Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 
(1882), p. 435; C. H. Cornill, Ezechiel, pp. 153 f.; M. Sebdk, Die syr. Uebersetz. d. ztcdlf 
kl. Proph., p. 7; F. Buhl, Kanon und Text d. AT, p. 190; Gottheil, in Mitteilungen d. 
Ak.-Qrient. Yereins zu Berlin, No. 2 (Berlin, 1889), p. 25, n. 14; Bleek-Wellhausen, 
Einleitung, etc. (6th cd., 1893), p. 560; H. Pinkuss, ZA 7’JP(1894), pp. 94 ff.; W. E. Barnes, 
JTS, II, 186 ff.; A. Sch. Kamonetzky, ZATW (1904), p. 237, and others. 

5 Op. cit., p. 109; cf. Sebdk, op. cit., pp. 6-8. 

1 Melet. Peschit., p. 4. 

4 Micha, p. 169. 

* U ntersuchungen, etc., p. 25. 

• Ezechiel, pp. 153 f. 

7 hoc. cit. 

1H1 
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scholars have given this subject their special attention, 1 not to speak of the 
occasional remarks scattered in various works on the textual criticism of the 
Bible. Yet it was not until recent times that the question became the sub¬ 
ject of systematic study. But the problem is beset with many difficulties. 
It is now generally recognized that neither version is homogeneous; many 
hands or groups of hands are^o be detected in the Peshitta just as in the 
LXX, and neither version offers a settled text to work upon. Besides, 
the materials for comparing the Peshitta with the LXX, and for tracing the 
changes which the Syriac version is supposed to have undergone in the lapse 
of time from external influences, are extremely meager and scanty. Students 
of the LXX know that the translators of that version not uncommonly 
misread, and so mistranslated, quite common Hebrew words, even though 
their mistranslation destroys the meaning of the passage. 2 John Taylor* is 
very likely not far from the truth in his assertion that “the LXX ought not 
to be credited with so overwhelming an influence over the other versions as 
is frequently ascribed to it.” 

It has been shown 4 beyond any shadow of a doubt that in the LXX differ¬ 
ent groups of books are due to different groups of translators. The same 
as we have already noticed 5 may also be claimed for the Peshitta. It is 
difficult to believe that the same school of translators rendered into Syriac 
both the Pentateuch and the Psalms, and “if there were as many as two 
schools, there may well have been more.” 6 Eberhard Nestle 7 has advanced 
proofs for the theory of a variety of translators in the Peshitta. The fact is 
that the Syriac Pentateuch contains some bold anthropomorphisms, while 
the Syriac Psalms cautiously exclude expressions in which God is compared 
with the things of sense. 

The unsettled state of the text of the Peshitta presents another difficulty. 
It is necessary to distinguish, one from the other, as many as three streams 
of influence issuing from the LXX and bearing on the Syriac. It is remark¬ 
able—the Syriac translators themselves seem to have been affected—“for any 
text critically constructed from the earliest Eastern and Western MSS must 
show some signs not to be mistaken of the influence of the Greek version.” 8 

»Credner, loc. cit., advanced the theory that the very translators of the Peshitta 
made direct use of the LXX. But all other scholars doubt this. See. e.g., R. Simon, 
Hist. erit. du vieux test. (1678), p. 277; Bertholdt, Hist. Krit. Einleitung, etc., II (1812— 
19), 597; L. Hirzel, De Pentateuchi versionis syriacae, quam Pesch. vocant, indole, etc. 
(Leipzig, 1815), p. 24; Herbst, Hist. Krit. Einleituny, 1, 196, and many others. 

J Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel,*p. lx. 

* Micah, p. v. 

* Swete, Tntr. to the O.T. in Greek, pp. 315-19. 

* A JSL, July, 1919. 

•Barnes, JTS, II (1900-1901), 187. 

7 In Herzog’s KEPT », III, 167 ff. 

•Barnes (op. cit., p. 187) derived this impression “from an examination of MSS 
belonging to eight different collections in England, France, Germany, and Italy." 
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Besides, the transcribers of the earlier MSS have been influenced in places by 
the LXX through the Syriac translation of the Hexaplar text made by Paul 
of Telia. A more direct influence was no doubt exerted through the church 
fathers who were Greek in education, though they presided over Syrian 
dioceses, such as Theodor of Mopsuestia, to whom the headings of the 
Psalms found in many early MSS of the Peshitta are due. 1 One must also 
not overlook the fact that the transcribers of the latter MSS have been 
influenced, at any rate, in the Psalms, by the recommendation of readings of 
the Greek in preference to those of the Peshitta made by Bar Hebraeus in his 
Auzar Ram (i.e., Scholia on the Bible). 2 As the printed text 
was taken from late MSS, it too owes something to the emendations of Bar 
Hebraeus. 

W. E. Barnes 3 has succeeded in his endeavor to show “that the influence 
of the LXX frequently takes effect on the ideas or on the manner of the Syriac 
translators rather than on their words,” and in support of his contention 
quotes “instances in which the expression as well as the thought of the 
Syriac has been affected by the Greek.” 4 He furthermore maintains that this 
so-called influence of the Greek is for the most part sporadic, affecting the 
translation of a word here and there. The Syriac translators must indeed 
have known that their own knowledge of Hebrew was far in advance of the 
knowledge possessed by the translators of the LXX, and yet the stress of 
Greek fashion has its way now and again. The Syriac transcribers, on the 
contrary, were ignorant of Hebrew and ready to introduce readings found in 
«a Greek version or recommended by a Greek church father. So the Peshitta 
in its later text has more of Greek influence than in its earlier form. It is 
only in the Psalms that any general Greek influence bringing in a new 
characteristic, which lies in a dread of anthropomorphism from which the 
Syrian translators of the Pentateuch were free, is to be found. 

On the influence of the LXX on the Syriac Psalms scholars speak with 
certainty. 5 But w T hen they try to apply the same theory to other books of 

1 See Prager, De Vet. Tent., etc., pp. 52-56. It is for this reason that the superscrip¬ 
tions of the Syriac Psalms cannot be involved in the questions of origin and authorship 
of the Peshitta. See Nestle, in Theol. Literatur z. (1876), XI, and Baethgen. Unter- 
suchungen, etc., p. 10. 

»Cf. Rahlfs’s “Beitrfcge,” etc., ZATW, IX (1889), 171-80. 

*JTS, II, 186 ff. 

* Barnes, op. cit ., pp. 189-91. 

4 See, e.g., Berg, The Influence of LXX upon the Peshitta Psalter. Indeed there were 
scribes (found in codices A, D, E, F) who labored under the astounding belief that they 
were transcribing the Datid of the Separated Ones f) i.e., of the Seventy who 

worked according to an often-repeated tradition in separate cells. See Eusebius Hist. 
Ecc. 8. 10, ^ “which was translated by them from the language 

of Palestine into Hebrew, and from Hebrew into Greek, and from Greek Into Syriac.” 
Those who believed that the Seventy had translated their own Greek into the Syriac of 
the Peshitta would naturally strive to correct copies of the Syriac by the help of the 
LXX. 
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the Bible they speak with less confidence and avoid hasty conclusions. 1 
Thus Nestle,* e.g., is very cautious neither to affirm nor to deny the influ¬ 
ence of the LXX on the Peshitta, within the limits of the Pentateuch. It is 
indeed dangerous ground, for both the Haggada and the Halakah have 
influenced the Peshitta and the LXX, 8 and this influence may have touched 
both versions independently in the same progress. Hence, even in cases 
where a well-attested reading of the Peshitta agrees with the LXX, and is 
probably derived from it, allowance must also be made for the fact that such 
a reading may on the contrary be due to a corruption within the Syriac itself, 
for a single stroke makes the difference of reading. But wherever there is 
a real difficulty in the text, the LXX and the Peshitta each pursue their 
own way. 

Assuming that “it seems tolerably certain that alterations were made 
from time to time with a view of harmonizing the Syriac text with that of 
LXX,” 4 we must reckon with another difficulty: namely, the condition of 
the LXX text. As the active influence of the Greek over the Syriac lasted, 
it seems, for a period extending over several centuries, the Greek text itself 
underwent considerable change. Sometimes the hand laid on the Peshitta 
is that of the unrevised LXX, sometimes it is the hand of Theodotion 6 or 
Symmachus acting through the Hexaplar text. The Greek Bible in almost 
any form seems to have carried weight with the Syrians. It is now quite a 
well-known fact that for various reasons such Syrians as Theodor of Mop- 
suestia and Bar Hebraeus preferred the use of the LXX or the Syro-Hexaplar 
version instead of the Peshitta. Such an authority as C. F. Burkitt* is 
inclined to trace the hand of Palfit, or the mission from Antioch which is 
associated with the name of Palflt and Serapion, in every case where Greek 
influence is found in the Peshitta. 

In the light of what has been said above, there can be no question that 
Ryssel 7 is correct when he says, “Bei der Vergleichung der Pesch. mit dem 
hebr. Urtexte muss man immer im Auge behalten, dass die syrische Uber- 
setzung, wenigstens in ihrer gegenwartigen Gestalt, vielfach von der LXX 
abhangig ist.” But the mutual relation of the versions has an important 

1 Roediger, article "Peschitto," in Ersch und Gruber's Real-Encycl. , col. 2926; 
Her bat, op. cil ., I, 196. 

« REPT *, III, 170. 

* Cf. Frankel, Vorstudien t. d. LXX, pp. 183 f., and Perles, loc. cit.; Roediger, loc. cit .: 
"Aus gelegentllchen Obereinstimmungen l&sst sieh noch durchaus nicht mit Sicherheit 
auf solche Bematzung schliessen, da dleeelben auf gleichfttrmiger traditioneller Erkl&rung 
des Grundtextes, Oder auf sp&terer Conformlrung, oder gar auf zuf&lligem Zusammen- 
treffen, beruhen kttnnen." 

4 Wright, Syriac Literature , p. 4. Barnes ( JTS , II, 191) produces evidence from MSS 
that have been preserved "which illustrate the process of corruption from the LXX 
under which the Peshitta suffered for centuries." 

‘ See, e.g., Comlll, Etechiel, p. 154. 

* Early Eastern Christianity, p. 73. 

1 Micha, p. 169. 
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bearing on their value as witnesses, and subsequently the presence or 
absence of interdependence rtiust be established more or less definitely. 
However, in the present state of the work along the lines of textual criticism 
of the Bible, the student must weigh his evidence upon his own intellectual 
scales and decide by no other index than his own judgment. Modem 
scholars have in recent years formulated various sets of rules by the aid of 
which students are 'more or less guided in their work. Thus Merx 1 laid down 
the following rules, each of which, however, may be subject to exceptions: 

I. Stimmt Peschita und Septuaginta gegen den masoretischen Text, so 
enthalten ade das Aeltere. 

II. Stimmt Peschita und Masora gegen Septuaginta, so hat letztere das 
Pr&judiz, aber nicht die Gewissheit, das Echte zu bieten. 

III. Stimmt Masora und Septuaginta gegen Peschita, so konnen nur die 
gewichtigsten innera Grflnde die Entscheidung auf die Seite der Peschitalenken. 

These are substantially the rules now generally followed by textual 
critics of the Bible. But to show that the Peshitta is not an independent 
translation it is not sufficient simply to discern traces of Greek influence in 
the rendering of individual words. It must be determined, if possible, how 
that influence was brought to bear upon the text; whether the LXX was the 
original text or a critical commentary, only such renderings being accepted 
as in the judgment of the Syriac translators best expressed the meaning of 
the original; or whether there was a still greater dependence, the LXX 
being employed as a translation in a language more familiar than the Hebrew, 
and as such being often bodily substituted in phrases, and even whole verses,* 
when the original was difficult or unintelligible. Nor must we fail to ascer¬ 
tain whether the readings of both LXX and Peshitta, when they agree, may 
not be traced to a common source, perhaps the hypothetical archetype. 2 
Indeed, Jf. H. Dathe 3 and L. Hirzel 4 were of the opinion that both the LXX 
and the Peshitta go back to a common Hebrew text. Their view was 
accepted by a goodly number of other scholars. 

That there really exists a possible relation between the LXX and the 
Peshitta as a whole one cannot always doubt. But to determine this possible 
relationship is not so simple a matter. To see what light is thrown by the 
Greek and Syriac versions of the Bible on the question of general relation¬ 
ship between these two versions as a whole, it seems necessary first to 

1 Dae Qedicht von Hiob, p. Ixxlii. 

* The thesis that all extant Hebrew sources for the text of the Bible go back to a 
first-century archetype was first advanced by Lagarde in 1863. A similar view was 
reached by Olshausen in the Introduction to his Commentary on the Psalms (1853). 
pp. 17 ff. The thesis has been accepted with some modifications by such scholars as 
NOldeke, Wellhausen, W. R. Smith, Cornill, Driver, and many others. See Joseph 
Reider in JQR, VII (1917), 287 f. 

*J. H. Dathe, Opuee. erit., pp. 83 ff.; Pealierium syriacum (Halle, 1796), p. xxx. 

4 L. Hirzel, op. cit., p. 25. 
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examine these two texts and collate the cases where the Greek and Syriac 
agree as over against the Massoretic text. Such cases would naturally 
demand a careful consideration of the question as to whether the Greek and 
the Syriac do really go back to a common Hebrew source, differing from 
that of the Massoretic text. In considering the question of dependency 
of the Greek and Syriac upon one another one must also bear in mind the 
later editorial efforts which sought to bring both the Greek and Syriac 
texts of the Bible in harmony with one another. To attempt the solution of 
this complicated problem one must (a) collate all the variant readings of the 
Peshitta and decide upon the original form of the Syriac; (b) list all cases 
of agreement between the Peshitta and the LXX as over against the Mas¬ 
soretic text, and also those between the Syriac and various groups of Greek 
MSS; and on the basis of facts thus obtained proceed to consider the origin 
of these agreements. As a rule these questions of dependence must be 
settled by a process of elimination; otherwise one may be dealing with mere 
coincidence. Only where the rendering of one version might be reduced to 
an error of misinterpretation of the other would a certain criterion of depend¬ 
ence be found. But such cases are very few indeed. The problem of the 
dependency of the versions as a whole is very complicated, and Professor 
Max L. Margolis 1 is undoubtedly right in his assertion that “no single method 
will do justice to the problem.” 

Joshua Bloch 

1 JQR . Ill (1912-13), 132. 
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THE SUMERIAN ORIGINALS OF SOME HEBREW LEGENDS 

Ever since the day, back in 1872, when George Smith discovered the 
first fragment of the “Chaldean account of the deluge,” biblical scholars 
have been trying to solve the problem of the relationship between the 
Babylonian legends and the Hebrew traditions of the origins of civilization. 
Today it would be difficult to find a scholar of any standing who denies 
borrowing on the part of Israel. The discussion has resolved itself very 
largely into an inquiry as to the “when” and the “how” of this borrowing 
from Babylonia. This applies to the problem as handled by biblical scholars. 
The assyriologists, on the other hand, are more interested at the present 
moment in running down the sources of the Babylonian legends. This phase 
of the inquiry has received special attention at the hand of the author of the 
Schweich Lectures for 1916 1 —which we have before us for review—the master 
assyriologist, Leonard W. King, whose untimely death in August last we 
mourn. The antiquity of the Babylonian civilization; the several contribu¬ 
tions made by Sumerians and Semites to that civilization: therewith is 
connected the question of priority; these are the preliminary problems with 
which the assyriologist feels he must deal. 

Assyriology, like Egyptology, showed no immunity from infantile 
diseases. The most persistent malady which afflicted both of these sciences 
in their childhood was an inflation of the chronology. We heard men 
glibly speak of 10,000 b.c. as the date of such-and-such an event. Then 
came a reaction, and, as was to^e expected, the pendulum swung to the 
other extreme. Our historical dates are now being pushed backward again. 
This has been brought about by a closer study of the results of the excava¬ 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur, more particularly by the 
publication of some texts found on the site of that ancient Babylonian 
“Mecca.” It was these texts that led Dr. King to choose the subject 
he did for his lectures. Speaking of the hoary antiquity of Nippur he says: 

No less than twenty-one different strata, representing separate periods of 
occupation, have been noted by the American excavators at various levels within 
the Nippur mounds, the earliest descending to virgin soil some twenty feet below 
the present level of the surrounding plain. The remote date of Nippur’s founda¬ 
tion as a city and cult-centre is attested by the fact that the pavement laid by 
Nar&m-Sin in the south-eastern temple-court lies thirty feet above virgin soil, 
while only thirty-six feet of superimposed cttbris represent the succeeding millennia 
of occupation down to Sassanian and early Arab times (p. 20). 

1 Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to Hebrew Tradition (the Schweich Lectures, 
1910). By Leonard W. King. London: Oxford University Press, 1918. Pp. ix+155. :i*. 
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And in reply to some popular arguments for a relatively late (compared 
with Egypt) date for the beginnings of the Sumerian civilization in the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley, King had this to say: 

This [an early list of kings, published by Scheil] had helped us to fill in the 
gap between the famous Sargon of Akkad and the later dynasties, but it did not 
carry us far beyond Sargon’s own time. Our archaeological evidence also comes 
suddenly to an end. Thus the earliest picture we have hitherto obtained of the 
Sumerians has been that of a race employing an advanced system of writing and 
possessed of a knowledge of metal. We have found, in short, abundant remains 
of a bronze-age culture, but no traces of preceding ages of development such 
as meet us on early Egyptian sites. It was a natural inference that the advent 
of the Sumerians in the Euphrates Valley was sudden, and that they had brought 
their highly developed culture with them from some region of Central or Southern 
Asia. 

The newly published Nippur documents will cause us to modify that view. 
The lists of kings were themselves drawn up under the Dynasty of Ntsin in the 
twenty-second century b.c., and they give us traces of possibly ten and at least 
eight other 1 kingdoms’ before the earliest dynasty of the known lists. One of 
their novel features is that they include summaries at the end, in which it is 
stated how often a city or district enjoyed the privilege of being the seat of 

supreme authority in Babylonia.The Dynasty of Ur-Engur, for example, 

which preceded that of Ntsin, becomes, if we like, the Third Dynasty of Ur. 
Another important fact which strikes us after a scrutiny of the early royal names 
recovered is that, while two or three are Semitic, the great majority of those borne 
by the earlist rulers of Kish, Erech, and Ur are as obviously Sumerian (pp. 27 f.). 

The mounds of Nippur have also given us the Sumerian originals of 
such Babylonian poems as the Creation and Deluge narratives. These 
King compared very carefully with the later versions, pointing out such 
facts as that “the Hebrew Versions preserve an original Sumerian strand 
of the [Deluge] narrative that was not woven into the Gilgamesh Epic, 
where there is no parallel to the piety of Noah” (p. 131). If I had any 
criticism to offer on this part of the lectures, it would be to the effect that 
King was too ready to accept translations and interpretations of these 
difficult texts by those who were far less competent than himself to undertake 
such tasks. But this was due in part at least—as was the delay in the 
publication of the lectures—to “pressure of other work, on subjects far 
removed from archaeological study and affording little time and few facilities 
for a continuance of archaeological and textual research” (Preface, p. v). 
In this work for his king and country 7 was spent the vitality 7 which could 
not be regained. 

Professor King has gone to the Land of No Return. He has left a name 
written high on the roll of assyriologists and historians, and a memory blest 
bv all who knew him face to face as well as by those who, like the re¬ 
viewer, knew him only through the kindly word of commendation and 
encouragement which was ever ready for all his co-workers in the field of 
ancient oriental research. 

1). D. Luckexbill 

University of Chicago 
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THE SOURCES OF THE CREATION STORY- 
GENESIS 1:1—2:4 

By Julian Morgenstern 
H ebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

I 

Of all the stories in the Bible none has been studied more dili¬ 
gently and discussed more critically than the story of creation in 
the opening verses of Genesis. Due to its position at the very 
beginning of the Bible, to the fundamental religious doctrines which 
it suggests, and to the so-called controversy between science and 
religion of the nineteenth century, which, for obvious reasons, cen¬ 
tered about it, this story has been subjected to the most minute, 
scientific analysis. With hardly a dissenting voice modem biblical 
scholars are agreed that the story, at least in its present literary 
form, is entirely the work of P. 

With surprising unanimity, too, these scholars have agreed that 
the story, again in its present literary form, is a unit. Practically 
all admit the interpolation of a few minor glosses, and likewise the 
transposition or alteration of a few phrases here and there. But 
almost all biblical scholars today hold that, with these few and 
unimportant exceptions, the present literary form of the story is 
very close to the original, and that this was in its entirety the work 
of one priestly writer or group of writers. 
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Not quite the same unanimity of opinion obtains in regard to 
the preliterary sources and history of the story. Again practically 
all scholars are agreed as to the dependence of the story in its prin¬ 
cipal details upon the great Babylonian creation myth. But few 
have carried their investigations into the origins of the biblical 
creation story beyond this point. Budde 1 has posited the existence 
of an earlier literary version of the story, the work of J2 writers, 
which served the later priestly authors as the basis of the story in 
its present form. 

Gunkel* maintains that the Babylonian myth became current in 
Western Asia at a very early period, and that it was told in Israel 
from generation to generation. By the time of the early kings the 
story had become greatly modified, had been gradually divested of 
its most glaring, and, therefore, from the Israelite standpoint, most 
objectionable mythological elements, and had adapted itself almost 
completely to the unmythological and spiritual point of view of 
Israel’s religion. Gradually elements of other traditions, likewise 
chiefly mythological in character, became fused with the original 
tradition of Babylonian origin, notably elements of Phoenician and 
possibly other creation myths, referred to briefly and fragmen- 
tarily in 1:2, and the myth of the Golden Age at the beginning of 
the world, with its implication of the late Jewish eschatologicaL 
tradition and doctrine that this Golden Age would be restored at 
the end of time. This composite, but thoroughly fused tradition, 
after having been current in Israel for many centuries, served the 
priestly authors as the basis for the present narrative. 

Schwally* holds that the present form of the narrative is the 
result of the literary fusion of two originally independent and even 
contradictory versions of the creation story. The one told that God 
created the universe and all its contents by his word alone, while 
the other told that God actually worked and made the various 
creatures, heavenly bodies, monsters, fish, fowl, animals, and man, 
by his very hands, as it were, in a manner quite similar to the Yahwist 
account of creation in Genesis, chapter 2. This fundamental differ¬ 
ence in the conception of the deity and the nature of his relation to 

1 Biblitche Urgetchichte. 

* Schdpfung und Chaot in Urzeit und Bndzeit, and Genzziz*, pp. 129 (. 

* Arehiv /Hr Religiontwittenichaft, IX (1906), 169-75. 
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the universe, coupled with very obvious stylistic differences and 
internal contradictions, has led Schwally to his conclusion. 1 

The correctness of Schwally’s main contention cannot be gain¬ 
said. 1 The conception of a deity so transcendental and spiritual 
that he creates merely by uttering his divine fiat, “Let such and 
such be,” is radically different from the conception of a deity who 
makes and fashions things, some of them even in his own image. 
These two conceptions are theologically too divergent and contra¬ 
dictory to be held by one single writer, or even one group or school 
of writers. 

And, as Schwally has correctly observed, this difference is not 
merely incidental, but is carried through the entire story consecu¬ 
tively and systematically. Gen. 1:36 is the necessary and indis¬ 
pensable conclusion of verse 3a. The first half of the verse gives the 
incontrovertible fiat, “Let light be,” and the second half tells the 
corresponding result, “And light was.” 8 Without the intervention 
of any physical or even non-physical act of construction, that 
which is commanded by God immediately comes to be. There is 
no mediation nor conditioning of any kind at all; the divine word 
once spoken, the thing commanded immediately is. Just this is the 
thought of the oft-repeated p TP*). It is not a mere stylistic phrase, 
the presence or absence of which was altogether optional with the 
authors, and therefore of little or no significance. It parallels com¬ 
pletely the thought of *"HK TP*) of Gen. 1:3, and is in every case the 
equally essential and indispensable corollary and conclusion to the 
divine fiat, “Let such and such become (i.e., ‘come into being’; 
in German werden rather than sein); and so it became.” Accord¬ 
ingly there can be no question that in 1:20 we must, following the 
Septuagint, supply ]5 T*'*), omitted in the Masoretic Text, 4 and 

1 Of the other commentators, Ilgen (Die Urkunde dee jeruealemiechen Tempelar chive) 
has gone farthest in analysis and emendation of the text of the creation story (cf. Well- 
hansen, Compoeteon dee Hezateuche \ pp. 184 f.). But his conclusions, based almost 
entirely upon LXX, deal mainly with questions of textual glosses and changes rather 
than with those of sources and versions. 

* Gunkel (Oeneeie*, p. 119) makeB a passing allusion to Schwally’s article, but seems 
not to have taken pains to understand it thoroughly and to evaluate it correctly. This 
is all the more regrettable, for, with Glinkers characteristic methods of investigation 
the hint which Schwally’s suggestive paper gave might well have led to valuable results. 

* This rendering, "Let light be, and light was,” reproduces the obvious thought of 
the original much better than the customary rendering in English, "Let there be light, 
and there was light.” 

* So also Gunkel and others. 
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that, likewise with the Septuagirit, *!T1 in the Masoretic Text at 
the close of 1:7 should actually come at the close of 1:6/ and also 
that Ip TP*1 of 1:30 in the Masoretic Text is not in its original 
position or context. 2 

But since this is the obvious, indisputable meaning of Ip TP*), 
it follows that all the passages which state, usually in consider¬ 
able detail and with characteristic verbosity, that God made the 
various objects of creation, and generally follow immediately after 
Ip TP*1, cannot be regarded as amplificatory of Ip TP*1 (to be trans¬ 
lated “so God made” rather than “and God made”), but must be 
altogether tautological and contradictory. Either they emanate 
from some originally independent version of the creation story, as 
Schwally contends, or they are the product of a far-reaching, sys¬ 
tematic revision and amplification of the original, simple creation 
story, based not upon an independent and in many details divergent 
version, but upon pure theological speculation. 

From this it becomes clear that Ip TP*1 of Gen. 1:76 is not really 
out of place, as most biblical scholars maintain, and should there¬ 
fore be-transposed to follow immediately after 1:6 and to precede 
1:7a, but that the whole of 1:7a is an interpolation of these late 
theological editors, unskilfully inserted, at least in the Masoretic 
Text, in the wrong place, before the original Ip ^PPl instead of after 
it as usual, as for instance in 1:15 ff. and 1:24 ff. It follows, likewise, 
that in the original version of the creation story ]5 stood after 
1:20, and was ultimately suppressed, at least in the Masoretic Text, 
by the redactors who inserted 1:21. In these two cases at least the 
Septuagint is closer to the original than the Masoretic Text. 

Schwally unfortunately pursued this line of reasoning no farther 
than this, or he might have arrived at conclusions even more signifi¬ 
cant and positive. Instead he diverged here, and finally arrived at 
the unfounded and rather grotesque hypothesis of the existence in 
ancient Israel of a tradition that man had been originally created 
by God with a bisexual nature. 8 

Careful consideration of the facts thus far established leads to a 
conclusion of far-reaching significance. In the first place, it must 

Cf. below, this page; likewise most of the commentators. ! Cf. below, p. 189. 

• For a refutation of this hypothesis cf. Gunkel, Geneti$ », p. 113; Skinner, Ginegit, 
p. 33, and below, p. 189. 
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be inferred that all those passages which speak of God making any 
of his creatures, whether designated by the verbs fTlE2 or , l can¬ 
not have been originally parts of the version which told that God 
brought these things into being by his word alone, and which must 
have closed in each case with TPl or some similar expression, as 
“flK TPl. This fact immediately excludes from what we may call 
the “divine-fiat” version, Gen. 1: 7a, 12a, 16-18a, 21a6aj8,25a, while, as 
Schwally has correctly observed, 1:26-30, recounting the creation of 
man, contain so much material that is obviously from what we may 
tentatively call the “making” version, that it is almost impossible 
to tell how the “divine-fiat” version of the creation of man may 
have read. 2 

But more than this; 2:1 forms the obvious, natural, and logical 
conclusion of the actual creation story, particularly in the “divine- 
fiat” version.* Gen. 2:2 and 3 tell of the institution of the Sabbath. 
In addition to the oft-discussed difficulty of the syntactical connec¬ 
tion of at the beginning of 2:2 with what precedes, and of the 
use of in 2:2a instead of “‘lDlET"!, as might be expected, 4 one 

fact stands out so glaringly apparent that it is almost inexplicable that 
it was not perceived by scholars long before this. Gen. 2:2 and 3 
state, with most punctilious and significant repetition and exactness, 
that God completed (or had completed) on the seventh day his 
work (irCfc<b£; always used of physical activities or material under¬ 
takings) which he had made (HID?), and so on the seventh day he 
ceased (or rested) from all his work OrOtfbE) which he had made 
(!WJ); therefore God blessed the seventh day and declared it a holy 
institution, because on it he had ceased (or rested) from all his work 
(inD^bS) which God had created (fcTQ) by (?) making (tYrawb). 8 

» For cf- below, pp. 201 f. 

* Cf. also the use of the term "made” in Jubilees, chap. 2. 

* So already Ilgen. 

* So LXX; cf. also Wellhausen, Composition des Hexaleuchs *, pp. 185 f. 

* An attractive conjecture, made by a friend and former pupil, Rabbi Abba H. Silver, 

of Cleveland, Ohio, accounts very plausibly for the difficult rfilByb O n nbfcC at the end of 
2:3. Certainly here is awkward and redundant, while rVlflJyb is syntactically 

objectionable, if not impossible. No intelligent person would think, much less write, in 
any language in this manner. The sentence is obviously finished with the verb K"Q. 
Rabbi Silver calls attention to the fact that fVVOy is used again in 2:4, and is followed 
immediately by HUT 1 . This is the first time this peculiar and very uncommon 

combination of these two names of the deity is used in the Bible, and this fact may well 
have seemed to some ancient student to demand explanation. Unless he knew that 
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Leaving out of consideration, for the present, the question of the 
possibility of glossation and redactorial emendation in these verses, 
one fact forces itself upon our notice. The Sabbath is instituted 
because upon it God ceased from his work of creation. The Sabbath 
is instituted as a day of physical rest and abstention from physical 
labor by man, because on it God ceased, and therefore rested, from 
his physical labors in making the universe. This idea is expressed 
even more concretely and crassly in the priestly addition to the 
so-called fourth commandment (Exod. 20:11), which states that 
God rested in the physical sense (H*0), and in the priestly addition 
to the Holiness-Code-Sabbath injunction in Exod. 31:176, which 
says that in six days God made (HID?) heaven and earth, and on the 
seventh day he rested (rGTD) and refreshed himself 0993**1). In other 
words, a tradition current in certain sections or at a certain period 
of the priestly school told that God had labored physically to make 
the world, that this physical labor had endured for six days, that 
thereby God had wearied, or even exhausted, himself, and so on 
the'seventh day he desisted from his labor, 1 and rested and refreshed 
himself. Therefore, because man, too, would have to labor, and, 
created presumably in God’s own image and likeness, would also 
become weary and exhausted, and would need rest and bodily 
refreshment, God instituted the Sabbath, so that on it man, too, 
might rest even as he, God, rested.* 

From all this, however, it follows necessarily that the whole 
Sabbath idea, based upon the thought of God’s physical labor, 
exhaustion, and need of bodily rest and reinvigoration, is altogether 
out of harmony with, and contradictory to, the “divine-fiat” version 
of the creation story, which told that, absolutely without physical 
exertion and wearisome labor, God merely spoke his word and the 
thing commanded came into being. In other words, the whole 

DTlbfct mm was a compound term, he might construe mm alone as standing in the 
construct relation with mW. and D^nbfit as the object of rfilW. To guard against 
this possible misunderstanding, a marginal gloss was made, Q^nbX. i*e*. 

D^nbK. too, belongs to mW in the construct relation. For a time this stood in the 
margin, but eventually it crept into the text, and that in a strange position at the end of 2:3. 

1 Cf. the wording of 2:2b. 

a The implication here seems to be that the Sabbath is instituted, not because God 
had rested once, immediately after creation, on that day, but because God still keeps 
the Sabbath and abstains from work on it. 
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Sabbath idea, and with it 2:2 and 3, cannot be a part of the “divine- 
fiat” version of the creation narrative, but must be an integral part 
of the “making” version, or, as it may now be called more appro¬ 
priately and significantly, the “Sabbath” version. For the idea of 
the institution of the Sabbath already at creation obviously con¬ 
stitutes the fundamental theme and raison d’&tre of this version with 
its various interpolations noted above. 1 

But even more than this; scholars have long recognized that the 
account of creation in eight successive acts, or rather, by eight divine 
commands, fits but poorly into the scheme of creatiorf in six days. 
To achieve this end the stages of creation have been so distributed 
that on the third and sixth days each there are two creative processes 
instead of only one, as on the remaining four days. This arrange¬ 
ment is manifestly artificial. Therefore scholars have agreed quite 
generally that the limitation of the creation to six days is a secondary 
element of the story, unknown to the original. This told only that 
the universe was created in eight or possibly nine,* stages, each 
marked by a separate divine command. The later modification of 
the original story by the insertion of the six-day motif was merely 
to prepare the way for the institution of the Sabbath upon the 
seventh day. 

From this alone scholars might have inferred, had they been so 
inclined, that the Sabbath element is secondary in the creation story. 
But somehow they seem never to have drawn this conclusion. Our 
investigation thus far has established this fact beyond all possibility 
of doubt; and not this alone, but also, if the Sabbath motif be not 

i This settles the oft-disputed question of the syntactical construction of in 2:2. 

Inasmuch as it introduces the secondary sentence, which, in relation to the system of 
numbering the days of creation (cf. below, p. 176), seeks to account for the institution 
of the Sabbath upon the seventh day, and is unquestionably not a part of the main 
narrative, no construction is possible other than to regard it as a pluperfect, and 
translate, "Now God had completed on (or better, 'by’) the seventh day," etc. 

Unquestionably the original "divine-fiat" version used the impersonal passive 
D"H3®n in 2:1 purposely, to carry out its central idea that the various things 

created came into being automatically through the divine word alone, without any 
physical intervention or constructive activity on the part of the deity. On the other 
hand, the active DVlb^ bp*H of 2:2 implies just that very positive, physical, creative 
activity on the part of the deity which is characteristic of the " Sabbath" version. 

Attention may likewise be called in passing to the fact that in 2:3 is used in 

a sense almost synonymous with , and quite different from the meaning of ^12^1 

in 1:22 and 28 (cf. below, p. 188). " 

* The creation of fish and birds on the fifth day (1:20-23) was probably also originally 
recounted as two separate creative acts; cf. below, p. 186. 
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an integral part of the original creation story, and if the arrangement 
of the processes of creation into the scheme of a six-day period be 
merely preparatory to the Sabbath law, it follows that the six-day 
scheme is likewise secondary, and that, therefore, all those passages 
which refer to the six days must be secondary. Consequently we 
must exclude from the original narrative 1:56,86,13,19,23, and 316. 1 

* This conclusion relieves one difficulty in the interpretation of Genesis, chap. 1 
which has always troubled biblical .scholars. They have repeatedly called attention to 
the fact that, just as 1: 2a states explicitly, so the fact that light is said to have been 
created first would imply that previously there had been only darkness. Existence, 
therefore, began with the emanation of light out of darkness. It would, accordingly, 
have been natural and logical to regard the day as beginning with morning, and to 
have reckoned the day from sunrise to sunrise, instead of from sunset to sunset, as is 
obviously implied in the oft-repeated formula, “And it was evening, and it was morning. 
.... day," and as was the practice in later Judaism. 

In earlier Jewish practice, however, as late as the time of the secondary strata of 
the Priestly Code, it seems to have been customary to reckon the day from sunrise to 
sunrise, or, rather, from dawn to dawn. Thus the law for the “praise-offering" (Lev. 
7:17 [Pt]) specifies that this sacrifice must be eaten on the day upon which it is offered, 
and that nothing may be left until morning. The repetition of the law in Lev. 22:30 
(perhaps Holiness Code, but more likely either P2 or RP; cf. Baentsch and Bertholet) 
is even more explicit: “On that very day (when it was sacrificed) it shall be eaten; 
ye shall not leave anything of it until morning. Clearly the next morning is here reckoned 
as belonging to the next day, and not the same day as the preceding evening and night. 
In other words, the day is reckoned here from sunrise to sunrise. 

Likewise in Exod. 16:19 f. (according to Bacon. Holzinger, and Kittel, JE; accord¬ 
ing to Baentsch, Carpenter, Comill, Dillmann, Driver, and Kuenen, P; according to 
Wellhausen, partly JE and partly P) the manna was given to the people in the morning. 
Just at dawn and before the sun had become warm (16:21). It was to be eaten only on 
the day upon which it was gathered; nothing was to remain over until the next morning; 
that which did so remain became foul. Here, too, the day seems to have been reckoned 
from dawn to dawn. This, too, seems to be the implication of Is. 21:12, where the 
morning is represented as preceding the night. (Cf., likewise, the very common expres- 
don. nWjl DEV 1 •) 

Of even greater significance is the Passover legislation in the Bible. Lev. 23:5 f. 
states explicitly that the paschal lamb shall be sacrificed and the actual Passover cele¬ 
bration shall be held during the night of the 14th of the first month. But the celebra¬ 
tion of the Maiioth festival, as distinct from the Passover, begins only the next morning, 
and the 16th of the first month, and not the night of the 14th, is counted as the first 
day of the Mawoth festival. This, too, is the explicit statement of Num. 28:16 f. 

Similarly, the Passover legislation of Deut. 16:1-8 prescribes that the paschal 
lamb shall be sacrificed at the central sanctuary in the evening, and shall be eaten 
during that night; nothing may remain over until morning. In the morning the 
people shall return to their homes, there to celebrate the Ma^oth festival for seven 
days. Here, too, apparently, the celebration of the Maqqoth festival, as distinct from 
the Passover, and with it the reckoning of the seven days, seems to begin with the 
morning. (In this case Q"P2 in Deut. 16:46, and probably also would 

be a gloss, or the conscious insertion of some late writer, who followed the later practice 
of reckoning the day from sunset to sunset, and so regarded the night of the Passover 
celebration as the beginning of the first day of the composite Passover- Ma^otk festival 
(so Bertholet, p. 51; also Steuemagel, pp. 69 f.). He was probably the same man as the 
late author of Exod. 12:18 or stood under his immediate influence (cf. below). 

The Passover legislation in Exodus, chap. 12, provides that the paschal lamb, carefully 
selected on the 10th day of the first month, shall be slaughtered just at twilight Cp2 
O'Qnyn; cf. the mmn Of Deut. 16:6, and the difference of interpretation of 
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The question of the primary or secondary character of the recur¬ 
rent expression, •'S KTI, is somewhat more difficult. It 

occurs in the Masoretic Text after every creative act except the 
creation of the heavens (1:4a, 106, 126, 186, 2167,266,31a [expanded 
form]). Its omission in 1:8 is surprising and inexplicable; and. 
since LXX reads it there, the expression stood in all likelihood in 
1:8 also in the original text. In 1:4 the expression seems out of 
place. Since the name of an object was regarded by the ancient 
Semites as an integral part of that object, and, therefore, the giving 
of the names to the created things was an essential, and the logical 
concluding step in their creation, it is surprising to find DVlbtf X"P*1 
''D in 1:4a intervening between the creative steps of 3 and 46-5. 


this first expression of Rashi and Ibn Ezra) of the 14th, and eaten during the same night*, 
nothing may remain over until morning. Likewise, all leaven shall be removed from the 
homes, and only ma^oth shall be eaten during the ensuing seven days. This period extends 
from the evening of the 14th of the first month to the evening of the 21st (12:18). The 
eating of the ma^oth, and with this, of course, the entire festival celebration, terminate 
at sunset of the-21st, i.e., at the moment which ushers in the 21st day of the month. 
Upon the first and seventh days of the festival, i.e., impliedly, upon the 14th and 20th 
of the month, respectively, there is to be a miqra’ qodei (for the exact meaning of this 
technical term, cf. a paper of mine, “Two Compound Technical Terms of Biblical 
Hebrew," to appear in the forthcoming Memorial Volume in Honor of Alexander KohtU ) 
with its attendant interdict of work. 

This legislation differs radically from that in the three passages already considered, 
in that it fixes the period for the eating of the ma^oth from the evening of the 14th to 
the evening of the 21st, instead of from the morning of the 15th to the morning of the 
22d. Clearly, to the authors of Exod. 12:18 the day was reckoned from sunset to 
sunset. But that this fixing of the period of eating the maif oth, and with it, the change 
in the system of reckoning the day. were innovations With these writers, may be inferred 
from the punctiliousness with which they state twice that the period in question begins 
in the evening and likewise ends at evening. 

Practically all scholars are agreed that both Exod. 12:14-20 and Num. 28:16 ff. are the 
work of secondary priestly writers. Baentsch goes even farther, and assigns Exod. 12:18- 
20 to Pss., i.e., to a priestly writer who wrote, apparently, even later than the author of 
Num. 28:16 f. In this Baentsch is unquestionably correct, as our previous discussion 
shows. But this points to the conclusion that this change in the system of reckoning 
the day from sunset to sunset instead of from dawn to dawn, took place at a compara¬ 
tively late date in the period of priestly legislation and literary composition. 

Corroborating this is the legislation for Yom Kippur in Lev. 23:26-32, likewise 
the work of secondary priestly writers. This provides that on the 10th day of the 
seventh month a solemn fast day shall be observed. Verse 32 expressly provides that 
the fasting shall begin on the Oth day of the month at evening, and continue from evening 
until evening, i.e., the evening of the 10th. It is clear that traces of a double system 
of reckoning the day are present here. The fast is celebrated only on the 10th of the 
month (vs. 26), and from evening to evening, i.e., the day begins here at sunset. This 
is the later system of reckoning, as we have seen above, just as, also, it is admitted by 
practically all biblical scholars, Yom Kippur is a late institution in the Jewish religious 
calendar, the product of the period after Ezra, and the work of late priestly legislators. 
But a trace of the older system of reckoning the day is to be seen in the statement that 
the moment when the fast begins, which, according to the later system, would be already 
a part of the 10th day, is here called the 9th at evening. Likewise the punctiliousness 
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In every other case *5 DVlbtf KT1 follows the incident of the 
giving of the name, just as we expect. Accordingly there can be little 
doubt that ^ DTjbK KT1 in 4a has been inserted in the wrong 
place, and that this fact probably indicates the hand of a reviser. 

Moreover, the language of 1:31, where *5 D*nbfc$ is 
coupled with the verb P!tW, might indicate that the expression is 
rather a part of the “Sabbath” version of the creation story than of 
the “divine-fiat” version. 

This inference is corroborated by one very significant considera¬ 
tion. The thought of D'flbK WPl implies the possibility that 

the things created by God might not have turned out good. Not 

with which the priestly authors state that the fasting is to begin at the evening of the 
9th and continue from evening to evening, parallels the similar statement in Exod. 12:18. 
and points to the same conclusion, that the priestly authors knew perfectly well that 
they were dealing with an innovation in thus reckoning the day from evening to evening, 
and therefore felt the need of expressing themselves so exactly. (Possibly a similar 
conclusion may be drawn from the statement of Esther 4:16, that the people are to fast 
for three days, night and day. Certainly the day is here reckoned from sunset.) 

From Matt. 28:1 it may be inferred that the practice of reckoning the day from 
sunset to sunset was not universal in Israel, but in certain circles the older practice 
continued for several centuries. There it is explicitly stated that Mary Magdalene and 
the other Mary came to the tomb of Jesus late on the Sabbath day, just as it began to 
dawn toward the first day of the week. Inasmuch as these last moments of the night, 
just preceding the dawn, are called “late on the Sabbath day," and the first day of the 
week does not begin until dawn, it is manifest that the day is still reckoned here from 
dawn to dawn. This is also*the implication of the parallel passage. Mark 16:1 f., “And 
when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene and Mary, the mother of James, and 
Salome, bought spices, that they might come and anoint him. And very early on the 
first day of the week, they come to the tomb when the sun was risen.* 1 Luke 23:566—24:1 
seems to imply the same; “And on the Sabbath day they rested according to the com¬ 
mandment. But on the first day of the week, at early dawn, they came unto the tomb." 
(On the other hand, the parallel passage in John 20:1 seems to imply the later system of 
reckoning the day from sunset to sunset: “Now on the first day of the week cometh 
Mary Magdalene early, while it was yet dark.” Here* the hours of the night, before 
dawn, seem to be reckoned to the first day of the week, l.e., the day must have been 
counted from the preceding sunset.) 

Finally, it is significant that in the second Temple, throughout its entire existence, 
the practice seems to have been in all ritual matters to reckon the day from dawn to 
dawn, and not according to the later practice, from sunset to sunset. The procedure 
of the Temple was conservative, and held fast to the older practice, even after the new 
system had come into vogue in profane life. At any rate, this seems to be the only 
possible meaning of the rabbinical dictum, QVn "ttlX “[bin nb'b D^trrpS (ffullin 
83 a). According to Rashi, this principle is based upon the legislation for the praise¬ 
offering in Lev. 7:15. In other words, even the rabbis, who. themselves, reckoned the 
day from sunset to sunset, and refused to admit the legitimacy of any other practice, 
or rather, absolutely ignored all divergent practice, none the less had to admit the 
validity of the interpretation of Lev. 7:15, which we have given, and with it the fact 
that, at least in ritual matters, the day was at one time reckoned from sunrise to sunrise. 

From this it is clear that at different periods in Israel's history two distinct systems 
of reckoning the day obtained. The earlier practice, which continued until the time of 
the secondary strata of the Priestly Code, was to reckon the day from dawn to dawn. 
This seems to be the idea underlying the motif of the “divine-flat" version of the creation 
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until after the thing is completely made and the name given to it is 
it examined by God critically and pronounced good. The procedure 
is comparable to that of a workman who surveys the finished product 
of his hands and tools and pronounces it either perfect or imperfect. 
It reminds particularly of the primitive Yahwistic creation story in 
Genesis, chapter 2, where God, working as a potter, makes the various 
animals, one after the other, to be the complete mates of man, but finds 
after each creative act that he has not achieved his purpose, in 9 ther 
words, that his work has not been good. 1 This idea of the possi¬ 
bility of failure, however, accords not at all with the conception of a 
deity so transcendental and spiritual that physical attributes may 
not be ascribed to him, and who creates, not by making and fashion¬ 
ing, but by merely uttering his divine fiat. Such a word must of 
necessity be conceived of as infallible, with no possibility of the 
slightest failure, error, or deviation from perfection, and with no 
need of critical appraisement at the end, before the thing thus 
created can be pronounced good. We may, therefore, infer with 
quite reasonable cdttainty that this entire “*5 DTjbfct KTPl 
motif, and with it 1:4a (LXX, 86a), 106,126,186, 216y, 256, and 31a, 


story that light was the first thing created. The later practice was to reckon the day 
from sunset to sunset. This Is the implication of the secondary "Sabbath” version of 
the creation story. By thus distinguishing between these two strata of the creation 
story, this difficulty is obviated. 

It is impossible to tell exactly when this change in the mode of reckoning the day 
took place in Israel, and what causes brought it about. Possibly it may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the introduction of the lunar calendar instead of the solar, for a lunar 
calendar naturally presupposes a reckoning of the day from nightfall to nightfall. Cer¬ 
tainly this change was introduced later than the composition of Pt, Pg, and even some 
of the secondary portions of P. It was probably coincident with the revision of the 
festival calendar, which took place in the period after the time of Ezra, and was, in ail 
probability, the work of the Soferim or of the Great Synod in the fourth century b.c. 
This may also be inferred from the statement in the Talmud (Berachoth 33a) that the 
men of the Great Synod instituted the ceremonies of Kiddush and Havdalah, the solemn 
sanctification of the Sabbath on Friday eve, and its equally solemn ushering out on 
Saturday eve, in other words, ceremonies specifically marking the beginning and close 
of the Sabbath as at sunset. These were ceremonies for the Jewish home instead of 
the Temple. This, coupled with the fact that in the second Temple the old system of 
reckoning the day from dawn to dawn continued to be observed, as we have seen, may 
perhaps indicate that this entire innovation was the work of an anti-priestly group or 
party in the Great Synod (cf. below, p. 209). 

For many of these references and the suggestion of their implication I am indebted 
to the courtesy of my friend and colleague, Professor Jacob Z. Lauterbach, who kindly 
put at my disposal an unpublished paper of his dealing with the entire subject of the 
Jewish calendar. 

1 Cf. my "The Sources of the Paradise 8tory” in Journal of Jewish Lore and Phi¬ 
losophy, I (1919), 105-23 and 225-40. 
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belong, not to the “divine-fiat” version of the creation story, but to 
the “Sabbath” version. 

Moreover, it is perfectly clear by this time that the “divine-fiat” 
version is the original form of the creation story, and that the 
“Sabbath” version is secondary. We have noted that occasionally 
insertions from the “Sabbath” version disturb the context and 
logical continuity of the main narrative, as, for example, D^PlbK 

*5 in 1:4a, and 7 a preceding, instead of following, 76. Further¬ 
more all the tW'l passages are unnecessarily repetitive of, and at the 
same time contradictory in fact, as they are invariably in spirit, of 
the thought expressed in the words “p TTl. No other conclusion is 
possible, therefore, than that the “Sabbath” version is secondary to 
the original “divine-fiat” version. 

In fact it may be doubted whether there ever was an actual 
independent “Sabbath” version of the creation story, as Schwally 
maintains, constituting originally a separate and complete version in 
itself. It seems rather that all the passages which we have thus far 
had reason to assign to this so-called “Sabbath” version bear all 
the earmarks of systematic amplifications, from a clearly defined 
theological standpoint, of the original, simple “divine-fiat” creation 
story. However, this question can be answered finally and with 
certainty only when we shall have completed our detailed analysis 
of the creation story. For the present we shall continue to use the 
term “Sabbath” version as a matter of convenience, to designate 
the secondary insertions into the original “divine-fiat” version of 
the creation story. 

II 

We have thus far had reason to assign to this secondary 
“Sabbath” version the following verses: 1:4a, 56, 7a, 86, 106, 12, 
13, 10-19, 21, 23, 25, 31; 2:2, 3. Moreover, it is apparent that in 
1:20-30, the account of the creation of man, there is considerable 
secondary material, the exact extent and nature of which can be 
determined only by a more minute examination than we have thus 
far had opportunity to make. 

On the other hand, the essential details and the general form of 
the original “divine-fiat” version are readily apparent. They are 
most definitely presented in l:9-10a, where no secondary material 
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has crept in to disturb the continuity and obscure the characteristic 
thought. This original version was couched seemingly in a logical 
and recurrent formula, - VP DVlbfct "TBS*! (or the appro¬ 
priate verb), then "p VP1, and finally -b DVjbfct fcPp*' 1 !. 

Moreover, when first referring to something about to be called into 
existence, but which has not yet received its specific name, this 
original version used only some general descriptive term. But after 
it had told of the giving of the specific name, it used only that name 
thereafter and systematically refrained from using the first general, 
descriptive term, or any other name or title; thus the use of "flfct 
and DV in 1:3 and 5, rpn and DTBTD in 1:6, 8, and 9, apd flTOr 
and 'pa and PPipE and DTE- in 1:9 and 10a. 

Accordingly, we may unhesitatingly assign to this original ver¬ 
sion 1:3, 46, 5a, 6, 76, 8a, 9, 10a, 11 (in its original form), 14-15 
(in their original form), 20 (in its original form), 24 (in its original 
form), the original account of the creation of man, now buried in 
1:26-30, and 2:1. For the present 1:1, 2, 22, and 2:4 may be 
regarded as doubtful. Our main task from now ,on is to determine 
definitely whether these four verses are original or secondary, and 
also the original form of 1:11, 14-15, 20, 24, and 26-30. 

Passing over for the present 1:1 and 2, and considering only 
those verses assigned above to the “divine-fiat” version in our 
endeavor to reconstruct the original text as far as possible, we note 
that in 1:9, for the D*ipD of the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint 
reads mpD. In the light of the DW mpa of 1:10 and the 
further LXX gloss at the end of 1:9, IPOWn DTO DTDH Tip^l 
rrai'n mm OmpE where mps is referred to again, and, 
finally, in the light of what we have noted above regarding the 
characteristic use of general, descriptive terms before the final 
giving of the specific name, 1 we may regard PHpD as the more 
probable original reading. 

Gen. 1:11a has manifestly been re-worked, and this to a far 
greater extent than is admitted by most biblical scholars, who 

1 That the above-mentioned addition of LXX at the end of 1:9 is a gloss, and not 
a part of the original text, lost in the Masoretic Text, is patent from the fact that it uses 
the plural. Or T Hptt . whereas the original used the singular, "TOftt rfip73 and <Tlp73 
DTQn . as well as from the redundancy in comparison with *p *^rP1 at the end of 1:9 
in the Massoretic Text, characteristic of the secondary “Sabbath” version and glosses. 
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would do no more than omit after yj, and also, following 
LXX, read y^V and also omit 13Tab. 2 In their present form 
the words following OTH appear like a gloss defining that seem¬ 
ingly comparatively uncommon word. But actually fcWH, while 
not used in the Bible nearly as frequently as either 3X02 or y7, 
is by no means so uncommon that it requires such definition. More¬ 
over, careful study of the verse makes one thing clear, viz., that 
SIS! is a general, descriptive term, used by the author in his char¬ 
acteristic manner to designate all plant life, and that M7 and y? 
are the specific terms later employed by him (cf. 1:29) to designate 
the two classes or species into which he divided all vegetation, and 
bearing exactly the same relation to 8MH as bears to 

5^ in 1:6 and 8a, or y"lK bears to HIM" 1 in 1:9 and 10. 

Furthermore, we miss what, we have seen, was a necessary and 
indispensable element of the original creation story, viz., the giving 
of the name or names. We shall have convincing proof later that 
the editors of the original creation story did not merely insert the 
“ Sabbath ” passages into the original text, but took even greater 
liberties of omission and alteration, and, in one particular case, in 
connection with the account of the creation of man, even deliber¬ 
ately removed from its original place to an altogether unnatural 
position in 5:26/3, and modified considerably in so doing, the account 
of God’s giving the name to man. Finally, it is to be noted 
that in the continuation of the narrative, the original author, in his 
characteristic manner, did not use the general, descriptive term 
NTZH again, but only the specific and technical 309 and y7. 
Therefore we are justified in inferring that the original creation 
story told that God distinguished between the two obvious forms of 
vegetation, plants and trees, and the one he called 31D7 and the 
other yj. Naturally we are in no position to determine the actual 
basis of this differentiation and classification, and the consequent 
exact reading of the original. 

It is likewise doubtful whether the original text read fcWnfl. 
The verb is exceedingly rare, found elsewhere in the Bible only in 

1 So Ball, Gunk el, and others. 

* So Gunkel. ■plfctfTbjP at the end of 1:11a is particularly difficult. It is impossible 
to construe the clause ‘pfeCTI b7 • - • • KVITI. but it is equally impossible to 

regard the phrase as modifying J'H'Tfi and n©7 or any other words in the clause. 
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Joel 2:22, where it is used in the QaZ, a use that would be more 
natural here than the HiphHl. While the original author used 
fcWH as a general, descriptive term, the use of a verb from this 
same stem was in no wise necessitated thereby. Moreover, the 
interpolation of the “Sabbath” version in 1:12, naturally largely 
dependent upon the original wording, has , a reading difficult 

•to explain, had the original read . And finally, 1:24, a part 

of the original creation story, reads KSVfi in the account of 

the creation of animals. 1 In the light of all this, and in view of the 
fact that the change* or gradual corruption of fcCTin to fctlSTT is 
simple and easily made, we may safely infer that the original read¬ 
ing was KSlh. 2 Accordingly we would reconstruct the original 
text of 1:11-13 as follows: TTI NTZH *p«n K2“in DTlbit non 

Dribs mp'"i :—n yo'i—n hd-ti ya Dribs bna-i :-p 

:p *np —n Kanbi aw —n *wnb. 

The account of the creation of the heavenly bodies in 1:14-19 
occasions even greater difficulties. We have already concluded for 
sufficient reasons that 1:16-19 are secondary. In addition to the 
facts already cited which point to this conclusion, we may call 
attention in passing to several corroborative facts. Gen. 1:17, 
which states that God put the heavenly bodies in the firmament of 
heaven, contradicts 1:14, which states that God commanded not 
only that they come into being, but also that they come into being 
immediately in their proper places in heaven. This would require 
no second act on the part of the deity after they were once made, of 
putting them into their appointed positions. In other words, the 
idea of an additional act and of the attendant physical exertion 
implied in "jm is on a par with that of 1255^1, and is altogether 
contradictory of the underlying thought of the “divine-fiat” version. 

Moreover, it is significant that 1:18 uses the terms “HX and 
“pen, whereas 1:14 uses DV and nb^b . Inasmuch as the original 
“divine-fiat” version, as we have already noted, first uses general, 

1 In other words, as Gunkel has pointed out (Genesis, p. 110), the author of the origi¬ 
nal “divine-flat” version of the creation story, either consciously or unconsciously, em¬ 
bodied in his presentation something of the conception of the earth as the great mother 
and source of all life (cf. Dieterich, Mutter Erde), current among the Semites from the 
very earliest times. (Cf. Nttldeke, “Mutter Erde und Verwandtes bei den Semi ten,” 
ARW, VIII [19051. 161-67.) 

* So also Ehrlich, Randgloeeen tur htbr&iechen Bibel, I, to the passage. 
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descriptive terms for the things created, but, after the specific names 
have been given to these objects, refers to them only by these 
specific, and never by the general, names, we cannot but regard 
the uncalled-for reversion to the general terms and in 
1:18 as indicative of a late hand. 

Even with these verses out of the way, however, 1:14 and 15 
present considerable difficulties. Skinner has remarked that these 
are the only verses in the entire creation story in which the specific 
purpose of any of the things created is mentioned. This is not 
quite correct, for 1:6 states explicitly that the heaven was created in 
order to separate the waters above from those below, and 1:26 
implies apparently that man was created in order to have dominion 
over the lower creatures. Therefore it is not the fact that the 
purpose of the creation of the heavenly bodies is mentioned that is 
significant, but rather the direct and bald manner in which this pur¬ 
pose is expressed through the use of the infinitive with b. By 
analogy with 1:6 and 26 we would expect (“iVTI or) VSTl 

or lb"HTH, rather than the present b"H2Pjb. The use of the 
infinitive here is somewhat suspicious. 

Moreover, it is noteworthy that, whereas 1:16-18 are unduly 
repetitious and enlarge upon the functions of the heavenly bodies in 
altogether superfluous manner, they make no further mention at 
all of the particular purpose stated in 1:146, viz., to serve as portents 
and to mark days, years, and festival seasons. The probability is 
great that 1:146 is a very late insertion into the text, interpolated 
after the addition of 1:16-19 had been made. This is confirmed by 
the fact that Sam. and LXX have an even fuller text for 1:14 than 
the Masoretic Text. After Sam. reads by TSTlb, 

while in addition to this LXX reads nb^bm DYQ blDttbl. The 
fact that both Sam. and LXX read pan b? T*nb shows that 
this is no accidental nor individual emendation, but that it must 
have stood in the text of certain early manuscripts, from which 
those two versions were made. 

Returning to 1:14a/3, a moment’s consideration shows that the 
thought here expressed is altogether superfluous, and even contra¬ 
dictory of 1:4 and 5. There it was stated explicitly that God dis¬ 
tinguished between light and darkness, and called the former day 
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and the latter night. In other words, the distinction between 
day and night was already sufficiently made, and there was no 
need nor occasion for further distinction. Nor could such distinc¬ 
tion between day and night be conceived of in any way as the 
primary purpose of the existence of the sun and moon, as the present 
position of 1:14a/3 in relation to the other functions of the heavenly 
bodies, stated later, seems to imply. Nor would it be an altogether 
satisfactory means of making this distinction, for the ancients knew 
perfectly well that quite frequently the moon is visible even during 
the day. 

Furthermore, the opening words of 1:15 are suspiciously tauto¬ 
logical. The awkward and meaningless repetition of miKEb has 
always seemed objectionable to scholars, and has, accordingly, been 
pronounced a gloss by Stade and Gunkel. But in addition to,this, 
l:14oa stated sufficiently that the heavenly bodies were to have 
their fixed place in the firmament, and the repetition of the thought 
here is weakening and suspicious. 

In view of all this the conclusion forces itself upon one that 
1:14006 and 15aa are interpolations into the original text, of the 
same nature entirely as the additional glosses in Sam. and LXX. 

Inasmuch as the text uses in 1:6 to designate in a general 
and descriptive way what is in 1:8 given the specific name , 
the use of in 1:14 and again in 1:19 in connection with 
is suspicious; and inasmuch as the same compound expres¬ 
sion is used twice in the interpolated passages, 1:15a and 17, the 
insertion of T^p"! in 1:14a and 19 is probably the work of this 
interpolator. 

Likewise, in view of the fact stated above, that the use of the 
infinitive to express baldly the purpose for which the heavenly 
bodies were made is unnatural here, and therefore suspicious, the 
likelihood is great that the original text read simply instead 

of "PfcClb. Certainly to give light must have seemed to the 
ancients the primary function of the heavenly bodies, and this is in 
fact implied by the position of yiSPrby "Pfctnb in Sam. and LXX 
of*l:14 and also in the Masoretic Text of 1:17. 1 We may there^ 
fore conclude that the original account of the creation of the 

* Cf. also Jubilees 2:8. 
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heavenly bodies read simply, D 72'XJ, PPTIKB TT DT&S "flan 
5*p ■m Y*isn“by ‘TWl. This was probably followed by the 
customaiy iht jnp -ppri Tiaubn wot bi>n -nsab cribs . 
Whether the original made any reference to the stars, as in 1:17, is 
problematical. 1 

In the account of the creation on the fifth day we have already 
assigned 1:21 and 23 to the secondary “Sabbath” version of the 
creation story. Our primary concern, therefore, is with 1:20 and 22. 
Scholars have long held that the association of birds with marine 
creatures here is unnatural and suspicious and points to the con¬ 
clusion that the original story told of their creation separately as 
two distinct stages of the creative process, and that their fusion is 
due to the desire to compress the various stages of creation into the 
six-day scheme. Consideration of 1:22 corroborates this conclusion. 
Gen. 1:226a employs the imperative, 2d person plural, i.e., the marine 
creatures are addressed directly, .... 1311 11B (cf. 1:28). 

The import of this “blessing” is clear. It is not a mere beneficent 
wish, but a creative process essential to the completion of creation. 
It bestows upon the creatures to which it is addressed the power of 
self-propagation; without it life would have had no perpetuity, and 
the purpose of creation would have been frustrated. Such being the 
case, it becomes immediately apparent that 1:226/3, addressed to the 
birds in the 3d person, with only one verb employed, instead of 
the customary three, and that verb in the jussive instead of the 
imperative, betrays the hand of the redactor, probably the writer 


* It might be argued that instead of solving the problem of the appamit contra* 
diction between the creation of light as the first command of God, and the creation of 
the heavenly bodies now, in order to give light upon the earth, this reduction of 1:14-19 
to their original form but makes the problem all the more acute. Actually, however, 
this is not the case. While more clearly perceived, it is true, the problem of this apparent 
contradiction is not one whit altered from what it was before. And the customary 
solution of biblical scholars is most probably correct, that the mention of light as the 
first thing created is due entirely to the mythological antecedents of the story. Cer¬ 
tainly in post-exilic Israel two kinds of light were distinguished between, the light ema¬ 
nating from the sun, and another, unearthly, transcendental light, more intimately 
associated with the deity; cf. Dan. 2:22, and the flame which emanates from the kfibhod 
Yahwe, Exod. 25:17; 40:38; Lev. 9:24; 10:2; Num. 16:35; Ezekiel, chaps. 1 and8. 
The latter, it would seem, was regarded as the light first created by God, while the 
former was the light of the heavenly bodies referred to in 1:14. 

A moment’s consideration will show that even the interpolation 1:16-19 is not a 
unit. 166a is clearly a gloss; it anticipates unduly the thought sufficiently expressed 
in its proper place in 1:18a<& and separates most awkwardly Dfetl from its 

governing verb. 
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who introduced the Sabbath element into the story, with the con¬ 
sequent crowding of these two creative processes into one day.. 
The original story must have recounted these two processes sepa¬ 
rately, with the blessing formula repeated in full in each case. 

In 1:20 PTH 1SB3 seems to be duplicative of yns*. "pHO 
means only “ creeping creatures.” Therefore the combination 
iTfi 125BD yvffl is absolutely meaningless and impossible; PTH TSBJ 
must therefore be a gloss. Manifestly the author uses ynB 
here in the same manner and for the same reason that he uses ujV, 
“winged creature,” in preference to the more specific 3H and UBS, 
as general, descriptive terms, in accordance with his customary 
procedure. This is implied also by the cognate verbs, and 

EjBW', “let the waters creep with creeping things, and let winged 
creatures fly.” But this implies that the original narrative proba¬ 
bly told in customary manner of the giving of the specific names, 
31 and UBS. 1 Just how the original text read, in which the 
creation of fish and birds was probably recounted as two separate, 
independent creative processes, it is, of course, now impossible to 
determine with absolute certainty. 2 

Scholars have likewise concluded that the two creative processes 
on the sixth day, viz., of animals and man, were originally recounted 
separately. 

The original, simple account of the creation of animals is not 
difficult to determine. Gen. 1:25.belongs to the “Sabbath” ver¬ 
sion, as we have already determined, and is, therefore, secondary.* 
Moreover, in 1:24 the mention of the specific classes of animals, 
yiK-lrTTn von 1 PJEPQ, is contrary to the regular procedure of 

1 For "TIM as the specific name for birds, in contrast to 017, cf. Deut. 14:11 ff.; 
but cf. Lev. 11:13 ff. 

In all likelihood OTOWTl ypi •'IB 'VS is a gloss explanatory of the seemingly 
rather vague b75 this is indicated by the use of the compound DTQlDn y'pl 

(cf. above, p. 185). 

In 1:21 tlfct is Obviously out of place. It is specific in its 

reference to a definite class of creatures, and logically should follow, and not precede, 
the more general and inclusive ntJElPl rPn ©B5 and 053 017 • It is probably a 
very late gloss inserted into the itself secondary verse, and was probably intended to 
account for the otherwise seemingly inexplicable existence of such creatures as the 
leviathan, the fish which swallowed Jonah, the fish of Tobit, and others. 

* Cf. below, p. 204. 

* Cf. also the unexpected use of 7110^X71 after 1010"^, instead of . other¬ 

wise constantly used in this chapter. 
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the original author, and is, moreover, duplicative of HT! ®SD. In 
all likelihood, therefore, the original text read simply, DTtbX 
Jp tn rm TD53 ■pn This was probably foUowed by 

the statement that God gave to each class of animals its specific 
name, msTO, HVTl, and ®53“i . This, in turn, was probably 
followed, just as in 1:22 and 28, by the statement that God blessed 
the animals, and thereby endowed them with the power of self¬ 
propagation, jpttn n« uta ■on tb “ra«b Dnbx ons t®*>- 

It is noteworthy that here, too, the animals are not just called 
into being out of a pre-existent state, but that the earth brings 
them forth, precisely as in 1:11 f. it brings forth the plants, and in 
1:20 the waters bring forth, or swarm with, marine creatures. This 
was probably due, on the one hand, to the observation that the 
carcasses of animals decompose, and apparently become earthy 
matter again, just as, supposedly, they must have been at first, and, 
on the other hand, to the common, primitive conception of the earth 
as the great mother and source of all life, already referred to. 

The account of the creation of man in 1:26-30, it is readily 
apparent, has been so completely recast by the “Sabbath” redactors, 
that it is no longer possible to determine with certainty what the 
original account may have been. The use of TVBJb in 1:26, and 
also the use of the specific term Dlfct, 1 rather than some more 
general, descriptive term, betray a secondary hand. In all likeli¬ 
hood the original version told, just as in 1:11 and 24, and parallel to 
1:20, that God commanded the earth to bring forth the creature, 
which later received the specific name, man. 

Moreover, it is extremely doubtful whether the original “divine- 
fiat” version told that man was created in the image and likeness 
of God. For the conception of a deity so transcendental and spiritual 
as is implied in the thought that he creates merely through the 
utterance of his divine word, precludes the possibility of ascribing 
to him body or form, 2 and with this, of course, the thought that 
man was created in the form of a formless God. 

Furthermore the accounts of the creation of plants and of the 
various kinds of animals imply, what is actually expressed in the 

* Cf. below, pp. 189 f. 

* The explanation of Holzlnger and Ehrlich, that man's likeness to God is not 
physical, but consists only in dominion over the lower creatures, has been adequately 
refuted by Gunkel in his discussion of this passage. 
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blessing in 1:22, that they possess, or immediately after creation 
are endowed with, the power of self-propagation, without any essential 
change in their former nature and sex distinction being necessitated. 
In other words, sex distinction, it is implied, existed from the very 
beginning. Therefore, sex distinction in man from the very moment 
of creation on, is equally to be expected; and even had this not been 
explicitly stated in 1:27, which may perhaps be secondary, it would 
have to be inferred both from the general account of creation and 
from the specific injunction to multiply in the blessing in 1:28. 
But the implication that, like the other animals, man was created 
from the first in both male and female forms, accords but ill with 
the other implication that man was created in the image of the 
deity, certainly conceived by the early priestly writers as one, 
i.e., not two, one of each sex, and unanthropomorphic, i.e., not 
having any human, or even physical, form at all. From all this 
only one conclusion can be drawn, viz., that the original “ divine- 
fiat ” version of the creation story could not have told that man was 
made in the image or likeness of God, and that this element must 
have come from the secondary “ Sabbath” version of the story, as, 
in fact, the very language (1:26, PJWW; 1:27, 9TO!*\; cf. also 5:1, 
raw DTlba raiTD, and 9:6 n» TVS'S Dbxa ■o 

D1RTI) implies. 

It is likewise to be noted that p TTl at the end of 1:30 is 
clearly out of place. In its present position it seems to refer to the 
thought of 1:29 and 30 that God gives the vegetable world to man 
and the animals for food. 1 But in this connection it would be not 
only unnecessary, but also meaningless. Undoubtedly p VP1 
here means exactly what it means in every other passage of the 
chapter, and implies, what we have already inferred, that the story 
in its original form told that man, precisely in the same manner as 
all other creatures, was called into existence by God’s word alone. 
But in this case, just as in 1:20 and 22, we would expect p TPl to 
have followed immediately after the statement, .... DTlbfct 1 lEfcTl, 
and to have preceded the blessing of 1:28a. 

We would expect also that, just as in its account of the other 
creative processes, so here, too, the original “divine-fiat” version 
avoided at first the use of the specific term D*78, and used some 

» So Ehrlich. 
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more general, descriptive term, and only after its “p TP1 did it 
tell that God gave to this creature the generic name D1S. In the 
present version of the creation story this element is conspicuously 
absent. But in 5:2, a passage which is altogether reminiscent of 
the account of the creation of man in Genesis, chapter 1, and gives 
a brief synopsis thereof, we read, D'JTD HK . Mani¬ 

festly this incident is out of place there. 1 In all likelihood it stood 
in the original “ divine-fiat ” version, probably in a somewhat fuller 
form, 2 and was transposed from there by the redactors. What 
general, descriptive term the original “divine-fiat” version may 
have employed to indicate this creature, before he received the 
specific name, it is, of course, impossible to determine. 3 

It is furthermore apparent that 1:286 repeats unnecessarily and 
even contradictorily the thought of 1:265. For since 1:266 has 
already expressed the divine fiat that man is to have dominion over 
the lower creatures, this condition has thereby become an existent 
reality. Therefore, to express this thought again in 1:286 is super¬ 
fluous and indicates not only that 1:286 is secondary, but also that 
its author did not fully comprehend the idea of the divine fiat. 
This is on a par with the fundamental thought and procedure of 
the “Sabbath” version, which finds it necessary to tell in each case, 
despite the divine fiat, that God made, etc. 

Gen. 1:27 is obviously entirely secondary. One fact, however, 
is of particular interest. The seemingly inexplicable transition from 
the 3d singular to the 3d plural DHK has been noticed by 
practically all commentators. Schwaily changes DDK to 1HK, and 
chiefly on the basis of this hypothetical twofold use of “IflK he bases 
his hypothesis that man was originally created bisexual, male and 
female in one. Gressmann 4 proposes to change lrifct to DHK, while 

1 It is self-evident that 5: 2ab&, containing the reference to the double sex of the 
first pair and to the blessing to be fruitful and multiply, is merely paving the way for 
the account of the birth of Seth and the subsequent generations. In this record 
D8"un DVD D1X unto JlK *np*n clearly disturbs the logical continuity, and is 
therefore secondary in this passage. It was probably suggested by the motif of the 
following genealogical table of naming each successive child. Actually, however, a 
repetition of the blessing, .... TIB. would have been a much more appropriate 

and logical continuation of the introduction to this table. 

* Cf. Ehrlich, op. cit., p. 3. 

* It could hardly have been , for this is almost, if not quite, as specific a term 
as OIK. 

* ARW, X (1907), 364, n. 2. 
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Gunkel holds to the present divergent readings, and regards 1:27 
as a three-line fragment of an ancient creation poem. 

It is to be noted that this same divergence between and 
exists in 5:1 and 2. It is significant that in only these two 
passages relating to the creation of man is the singular used. Else¬ 
where the plural alone is used; thus the verbs YTH (26) and *PB, 
■Q1 , naba , mass , and m (28), and the pronouns DHK (28), E»b 
(bis 29), Dn# (5:2), and the suffixes of DEE and DBrOPD (5:2). 
Furthermore it is to be noted that with reference to fish the plural 
is likewise used (22). Manifestly D7K was used in the original 
“divine-fiat” version of the creation story as a generic term for 
man, referring to the species, just as does 37, wjTy (or 71S2S), 
n^fD, etc., and in no wise referred to the first man alone, as 
Sehwally maintains. On the other hand, the repetition of IPS in 
5:1, in exactly this same connection, and based clearly upon this 
passage, probably indicates that 1P& is original, and not the result 
of corruption of DPK, as Gressmann thinks. This seeming diffi¬ 
culty can, however, be easily explained. 

In addition to its use as a generic noun, denoting the species, man¬ 
kind, D7K was also used as a proper noun, the actual name of the 
first man. 1 In all likelihood l:27a/3 interpreted D7K or D78H in 
this sense, regardless of its use as a generic noun in l:27aa and b. 
Gen. 1:27 afi seemingly repeats in inverse form arid altogether 
unnecessarily the thought of 1:27 aa. Moreover, the use of D^nbfct 
is rather awkward, in place of the noun with suffix. Obviously 
l:27aj8 is not a part of the original form of the secondary verse 
1:27.* This read simply and sufficiently, DISH Hit DTlbs jra*l 

ons sra ropsi “Ot rabsa. 

In all likelihood DVlbs in 1:27a/3 is used, not in the sense of 
“deity,” but in the late sense of “angels,” as in Ps. 8:6. Gen. 
1:27 afi is therefore most probably a late, theological, marginal 
gloss, which eventually crept into the text, and which sought to 
obviate the objectionable anthropomorphism of the thought that 
man was created in the image of God himself, and also to interpret 
in a manner supposedly consonant with monotheistic doctrines, the 

i Of. 3:17 (unless we vocalize 07*6*1); 4:1 (Qlfctn) and 25. and 5:3ff. 

* • So also Ehrlich, op. cit. 
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plurals Hicys and W-bS3 in 1:26, by implying, what was actually 
held by later Judaism, that before creating man as the lord of the 
universe, God took counsel with his angels, just as in I Kings 22:19 ff., 
or Job 2:1 ff . 1 

In all likelihood, also, IDPlETS in 1:26, clearly explanatory 
of or qualifying *ttEbS3, is a gloss of similar nature and pur¬ 
pose. It, too, reduces somewhat the otherwise bald anthropo¬ 
morphism of k mb3S3 y by implying that man was created, not so 
much in the actual, literal, physical image of the deity, or even of 
the angels, but only in “something like” the image. 2 

In 1:28 the second D^SlbS is unmistakably a gloss* 

Gen. 1:29 and 30a likewise present many difficulties. In the 
first place it is to be noted that in the present Masoretic Text of 
30 3099 pT"b5"PK is absolutely without a governing word. 
The Septuagint seeks to help itself by inserting 1 before PS, but 
to no purpose. Most modern commentators have thought to solve 
the difficulty by inserting a second T^rO before PS. 4 Working, 
as they did, from the premise that the text of the creation story was 
practically a literary unit, and that any secondary matter was of 
small extent and little moment, some such procedure was necessary 
for them. But a moment’s consideration must show that instead 
of removing the difficulty, the insertion of “PP3 but heightens it, 
and even gives rise to serious contradictions. 

Inserting W3 before 3W pT-bS - nK, Gunkel interprets the 
1 of bibl at the beginning of 1:30 distributively. To man God 
gave all seed-bearing plants, i.e., grain, and all fruit trees, but to 
the animals God gave only the green herbs. In the first place it 
is questionable whether 3HT 31E9 means grain specifically, 
in contrast to 31D9 pT, meaning specifically green herbs or vege¬ 
tables. Certainly in 1:11 and 12 9HT 9 , '"TO M9 connotes all 
plant life, as contrasted with trees and their produce, and includes 


i Cf. also Jubilees 2:2 and 18 f. 

i Cf. the use of Dan * 10:16. and Its synonym. Num. 0:15; 

Ezek. 1:26; Dan. 8:15, 10:18. and, in general, the use of ^ in the vague sense of 
•* something Uke," Ezek. 1:27, 10:1; Dan. 7:13. 

> So Gunkel. 

« So Dillmann, Holzinger, Gunkel, and Skinner. 
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grain and vegetables and all herbs. 1 In the second place, the 
ancients must have been perfectly aware that men ate not only 
grain but also vegetables and herbs, and that animals ate not only 
the latter but also grain and fruit. And while it is true that in the 
original mythological picture of the Golden Age, which, as Gunkel 
maintains, lies at the bottom of this passage and its corollary in 
9:1-7, the idea obtained that at first, and again at the end, men 
and animals were to live in perfect peace and harmony, and not to 
prey upon and kill each other, even for food, there is not the slightest 
reason for surmising that the vegetable world was divided between 
them in the manner set forth by Gunkel in his interpretation of this 
passage. And, finally, this attempted solution of this difficulty is 
immediately disproved by 9:3, which states explicitly that 3W p*P 
had been previously given for food not only to animals but also 
to man. On this rock the entire second TinS-hypothesis and 
Gunkel's interpretation shatter completely. The problem must be 
solved in a different way. 

Understanding from 9:3 that 2©5 pT was originally given as 
food by God to man as well as to animals, it is clear that l:30a/3 
seemingly repeats unnecessarily what has been already stated with 
considerable emphasis and verbiage in 1:29. p"P here and 

in 9:3 is clearly an all-inclusive term, embracing not only all plants 
but also the fruit of trees. Inasmuch as we have already had 
reason to regard a considerable portion of the present text of the 
creation story as secondary, and to posit further that just such 
unnecessary repetitions, of which we have seen there are many, 
evidence the hand of the redactor, we may well draw th$~same 
conclusion here. And since 9:3 expressly mentions 2W pT, with 
unmistakable reference to this passage, we may infer that 21DJ p*P 
is the original, and that, therefore, 1:29 afi is secondary, an amplifi¬ 
cation made in the same pedantic, classifying spirit as the secondary 
portions of 1:11 and 12, and probably by the same hand. 

1 7"\T GnV) or yvvna would correspond to the ntHKH and yy to the 
yyT\ ^IB of the ancient Jewish benediction. The only other additional classification 
of the vegetable world in the Jewish ritual is the *HB . But this by no means 

corresponds to the distinction which Gunkel would draw between and 

n©7 p-p. 
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Furthermore, Wl 125B3 "1128 in 1:30, as it stands now, 

can refer only to T2H11; if it were intended to refer to all the 
classes of animals mentioned here, we would expect the repetition 
of bwb before "1128. The words are, therefore, either a gloss, 
or, what seems on the whole more probable, are original, and 
all that precedes them in 1:30, with the exception of the first 
word, bwbl, is an amplificatory gloss of a classificatory naturfe, 
similar to l:29aj86. The original text of l:29-30a, accordingly, 
probably read simply, and much more effectively than the present 
clumsy and burdensome reading, D5b **nF0 rDSl DTlbfct 

:nbD8b 212 ? ^"r-bD-na rrn ebs l D-^»-b5bi. 

But Kraetzschmar 2 has raised the very pertinent question, 
whether 1:29 and 30a, even in this primary, simple form, can have 
been a part of the original creation story. He maintains that the 
thought of these verses contradicts that of 1:266. For dominion 
over the animal kingdom implies not only the use of domestic 
animals as aids in agricultural activity, but also the use of at least 
their milk products, if not their flesh, for food, and also of suitable 
wild animals, fish, and even creeping things. 3 But this implication 
contradicts and excludes the thought of l:29-30a. Unquestionably 
Kraetzschmar is correct, and l:29-30a, even in its original, simple 
form, cannot have been a part of the original “divine-fiat” version 
of the creation story. 4 

* Not Impossibly pT is an insertion here, and the original read simply "boTlS 
y(0y as in 1:29; but cf. 9:3 (also a gloss; cf. below, p. 212). 

* Die Bundeevoratellung im Alten Testament , pp. 193 f. * Cf. Lev. 11:21 f. 

«This consideration is probably confirmed by the fact noted above, that p in 

1:306 is clearly out of place, and must have come originally after the account of the 
calling of man into existence by God’s word, in the original of 1:26 and before the bless¬ 
ing in 1:28. Understanding that 1:29-30 are interpolations into the original text, the 
dislocation of *p from its original position is by no means so great and inexplicable 
as it seems at first glance. 

Gunkel has admitted the incongruity of the thought of l:29-30a with that of 
1:26b. Nevertheless he maintains the literary unity of the present text, and accounts 
for the incongruity by the assumption that two originally independent and both very 
ancient myths, one dealing with creation and the other with the Golden Age, gradually 
fused, and this fused form became the basis for the present creation story. Were it not 
for the comparatively large mass of secondary material in the present text of the creation 
story, Gunkel's hypothesis might have been satisfactory. But as it is, it seems much 
more probable that 1:29-30a is not the result of an independent myth of the Golden 
Age fused with the creation story in its pre-literary form, but is rather an altogether 
secondary element in the literary form of the narrative. 

It is also Questionable to what extent the entire tradition of a primeval Golden 
Age is of ancient mythological origin, as Gunkel maintains. Certainly it does not go 
back to the desert, pastoral stage of Israel’s cultural existence, for then it would have 
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There remains to be subjected to this detailed analysis only 1:1,2 
and 2:4. In the light of the presence of a considerable mass of 
secondary material in the creation story, which we have established, 
we need not hesitate for one moment to regard 1:2 in its entirety as 
secondary. Not only does it disturb the continuity of the narrative 
but, as has been most clearly pointed out by Gunkel, it contains 
material from three different and altogether independent, and 
probably mythological, sources. In l:2aa the reference to 

is so vague, and the antecedents of this strange expression are 
so completely unknown, or at least insecure, that nothing can be 
affirmed of it with certainty. It can hardly have been a part of 
the original creation story. Possibly some mythological concept, 
perhaps Phoenician in origin, lies at the bottom of the expression. 


spoken of milk products and the flesh of wild animals as food, rather than of vegetable 
products. The tradition clearly sprang up in an agricultural environment. But all the 
biblical references to this supposedly primeval Golden Age, cited by Gunkel. are specu¬ 
lative and theological in character, rather than mythological, and are all, moreover, the 
literary products of the post-exilic period (despite Gunk el’s earnest attempt to assert 
pre-exilic dates for some of these biblical passages, pp. 122 ff.). They all proceed from 
the premise that bloodshed in the abstract is a great, probably the supreme, sin, and the 
cause of all the misery, calamity, and divine punishment upon earth; and this means 
the slaying not only of man by man but also of man by animals, and even of animals 
by other animals for food alone. Certainly this is a concept altogether foreign to the 
lifeand habit of thought of early man, even in an agricultural environment. It is much 
rather the product of speculative reasoning carried to the utmost logical extreme, such 
as is characteristic of the most rigid, ascetic, and mystic theologians. Moreover, in all 
the biblical references to the Golden Age we And no indications at all of mythological 
personages or heroic deeds; and without these there is no mythology. For these reasons 
we are compelled to reject Gunk el’s entire hypothesis of an ancient myth of a primeval 
Golden Age current in Israel, and to regard the tradition thereof as entirely the product 
of late, post-exilic theological speculation. 

All this carries with it the further implication that 9:1-7 is likewise a secondary 
passage in the Priestly Code. Here, too, we have an unmistakable reference to the 
Golden Age tradition. Moreover, it is unnecessarily and suspiciously duplicative of 
the creation story. Thus 1:28 told that the power of self-propagation had been conferred 
upon man; but 9:1 repeats this, not as a mere renewal of the blessing of 1:28, which 
would have been quite unnecessary, but as something entirely new. Furthermore, 
9:2 seems to misinterpret, or at least reinterpret, the thought of 1:266, that man is to 
have dominion over the animals, as meaning only that the animals shall fear man. 
Furthermore, as has been already noted, 9:66 refers to the secondary tradition of man’s 
being created in the image of God, in language that points unmistakably to the secondary 
“Sabbath” version. Finally, the blessing here alongside of the account of the covenant 
in 9:8-17, likewise from the Priestly Code, seems tautological and superfluous. Inas¬ 
much as the covenant motif in 9:8-17 is the indispensable conclusion of 6:18, these 
verses must be an Integral part of the original priestly version of the flood story. Accord¬ 
ingly it is to be inferred from this also that 9:1-7 are secondary in the Priestly Code. 

Manifestly they were introduced to establish a supposedly authoritative basis 
for the important ritual institution of the prohibition of eating the blood, as well as for 
the ethical prohibition of human bloodshed. And just as the entire ritualistic Sabbath 
motif in the creation story is secondary, so here the ritualistic prohibition of blood- 
shedding and bloodeating is likewise secondary. 
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Certainly the Phoenician cosmogonic myth of the origin of the 
world from a great egg lies at the bottom of 1:26. The DVlbS H*P 
is here conceived as a gigantic female bird, which hovers or 
broods upon the surface of the waters, and from which the universe 
egg is ultimately hatched. 1 With this conception of the divine 
spirit in the form of a bird may be compared the undoubtedly 
related picture of the divine spirit descending upon Jesus in the 
form of a dove. 2 Obviously these two vague, and presumably 
mythological, references bear absolutely no relation to the main 
creation narrative, either in the original “divine-fiat” version or in 
its present expanded form. 


i Cf. Guakel, Qeneeie*, p. 125; Skinner, Qeneeie, pp. 48 ff. 

* Matt. 3:16; Mark 1:10; Luke 3:22. Parallel, and undoubtedly dependent upon 
this, is the tradition recorded by Eusebius (Hut. Bede*, vi. 20, transl. Boyle, p. 249), 
that at the ordination of Fabianus as bishop of Rome, "a dove, suddenly flying down 
from on high, sat upon his head, exhibiting a scene like that of the Holy Spirit once 
descending upon our Saviour in the form of a dove. Upon this the whole body exclaimed 
with all eagerness and with one voice, as if moved by the one spirit of God, that he was 
worthy; and without delay they took him and placed him upon the episcopal throne.” 
With this may be compared the tradition which obtained in Jerusalem as late as the 
end of the seventeenth century, that at the ceremony of the descent of the holy fire in 
the Church of the Sepulchre on the afternoon preceding Easter Sunday, the Holy Spirit 
In the form of a pigeon was actually thought to come down from heaven to a place in 
the church just above the holy sepulchre, and immediately thereafter the holy fire would 
appear from out the sepulchre. (Maundrell, “A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at 
Easter, 1697,” ed. Wright, Early Travels in Paleetine, p. 463.) 

According to Talmudic tradition, which may, perhaps, have a slight basis of historic 
truth, the Samaritans had an image resembling a cock-pigeon, which they worshiped 
mullin 6 a; Jer. c Aboda Zara V, 44d, bottom). Among the Syrians and other ancient 
Semites the dove was considered sacred, and was, therefore, as a rule, not eaten, (cf. the 
numerous references to classical literature in Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Seabitmue, 
II, 107 f., n. 74), and at Hierapolis was not even touched for fear of sacred pollution. 
(Lucian De Dea Syria 54.) Moreover, according to the common Syrian tradition, 
Semlramis had been transformed into a dove; and at Hierapolis there stood a peculiar 
golden image with a dove upon its head, which some therefore identified with Semlramis. 
(Lucian, op. eit., 33.) And in Mecca still today the dove or pigeon is regarded as sacred, 
and therefore not to be killed or eaten. Of the doves of Mecca di Varthema says ( Travels 
of Lvdovica di Varthema 1608-1608, pub. by Hakluyt Society, ed. Badger, 45 f.): “We 
found in the street of the said city fifteen thousand or twenty thousand doves, which, 
they say, are of the stock of that dove which spoke to Mahomet in the form of the Holy 

Spirit, which doves fly about in the whole district at their pleasure.They are 

not at liberty to kill them or catch them.” And a modern traveler (Wm. Ellery Curtis, 
Today in Syria and Palestine, p. 148) tells us: “Pigeons are almost as numerous (as sparrows), 
but are never killed. They are sacred in all Mohammedan countries. Some people say 
that the Mohammedans are afraid of exterminating the Holy Spirit, which inhabits the 
dove; others, that they remember the dove which brought the olive branch back to the 
ark.” This evidence shows the important r61e which the dove has played in the my¬ 
thology of at least the western Semites from the earliest times to the present day, and 
particularly the frequency with which the Holy Spirit has been thought to manifest 
itself in the form of a dove. Undoubtedly a mythological concept, closely related to 
this, lies at the bottom of Gen. 1 :2b. 
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Gen. 1:2 afi with its reference to DVIfl probably shows a closer 
relationship to the presumably mythological original of the creation 
story. But it is significant that, with the exception of this one 
passage, the biblical creation story avoids the term ffttTTI, whereas 
in 1:6, and again in the secondary 1:7, it might have used this 
term very conveniently and appositely, had it so wished. The 
avoidance of the term was probably intentional, the result of the 
characteristic desire of the priestly authors and redactors to reduce 
the mythological elements in their narrative to a minimum. That 
the term DlfW was current in Israel from a much earlier date is 
apparent from such early passages as Gen. 49:25, Deut. 33:13, and 
Amos 7:4. Unquestionably, too, the word is derived from the 
Babylonian TiAmat. And its early use in Hebrew attests early 
Israelite acquaintance with the Babylonian Enuma EUS epic, or at 
least with the. Babylonian creation myth in some form or other. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, the priestly authors of the creation story 
purposely avoided the use of the word DVIfl in their narrative, 
just as they avoided any explicit reference to the combat of the* 
deity with and triumph over 7Vdrna/-Dinn, to which references 
abound in other less anti-mythological portions of the Bible. 1 Mani¬ 
festly, therefore, l:2o0, although mythologically related to the main 
narrative, is, from the standpoint of literary composition, not a part 
of the original version. Accordingly the whole of 1:2 must be an 
interpolation, probably inserted by some writer or writers who felt 
that the original authors had missed something that seemed essential, 
viz., a descriptive allusion to the condition of chaos that preceded 
creation. Whether l:2aa, 2a0, and 26, originally unrelated so far 
as mythological origin and content are concerned, were interpolated 
by one or more hands, cannot, of course, be determined. 

Gen. 2:4 has been frequently discussed by biblical scholars, and 
various solutions of the problems it presents have been suggested. 
All the biblical material intervening between 2:4 and 5:1 belongs to 
the J document. Assuming that 2:4, or at least 2:4a, was an 
integral part of the Priestly Code, it would seem to have stood 
originally next to 5:1, with which it must have collided. It is 
difficult to think that these two verses could have ever been in such 

> Cf. Gunkel, Sehdpfung und Chao « in Urnoit und Bndseit , pp. 29-114, and Oeneoi #•, 
p. 127. 
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immediate juxtaposition. Partly for this reason, and partly because 
he observed that with this one seeming exception all the mbin 
passages in P introduce a genealogical table, instead of concluding 
it, and partly also because it is self-apparent that 1:1 opens rather 
abruptly, Ilgen proposed to transpose 2:4a to precede 1:1, and to 
regard it as the original introduction to the creation story, which, 
for some reason or other, had been removed from its original position 
to its present place at the close, probably as a kind of summary of 
the creation story. In this Ilgen has been followed, rather hesi¬ 
tatingly, however, by a number of later scholars. 

Ilgen’s premises are unquestionably correct; but it does not 
follow that his solution must be equally correct, or is the only possible 
solution to be offered. Actually this solution shatters on two great 
obstacles, as Holzinger and, after him, more fully and convincingly, 
Skinner have shown. In the first place it is significant that in 2:4a 
rvnbin is used in a sense altogether different from its meaning in 
every other passage of the Bible. Everywhere else 1 mblfi means 
“genealogy” or “genealogical table.” Here it can have this mean¬ 
ing only in the very remotest degree. Moreover, in absolutely 
every other case mblH is in the construct state with a proper 
noun, designating the first progenitor of the human family referred 
to; thus in 5:1 the DTK mblfl are the descendants begotten in 
direct line from Adam. But in 2:4a DTQlDn HVlbin can¬ 

not mean “descendants of heaven and earth,” nor even “the 
genealogical table of heaven and earth.” In fact it is almost 
impossible to tell just what it does mean literally and exactly. 
Judging from the context it would seem to mean “the stages of 
being bom or created,” and this seems to be the implication of the 
peculiar DKTSiro. But this is, it must be admitted, a strange, 
unattested, and improbable meaning for mbin. 

Moreover, it is difficult to imagine any sufficient reason for the 
transposition of the verse from its supposedly original position 
before 1:1 to its present awkward position, as Ilgen postulates. 
Such procedure would be absolutely inexplicable. 

For these reasons Holzinger and Skinner have rejected Ilgen’s 
hypothesis, and have suggested instead that 2:4a may be the work 

i With three very doubtful exceptions, Gen. 6:9; 25:19; 37:2; cf. Skinner, Qeneait , 
pp. 39 f. 
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of a redactor, who noticed that the Priestly Document was seem¬ 
ingly divided into certain logical sections by the oft-repeated for¬ 
mula, mbm nbn, and, believing that creation itself marked a 
distinct epoch in the history of the universe, felt the need of 
some corresponding rnbin Slbfct colophon or summary here also. 
Probably he hesitated to place this at the very beginning, not only 
of the story, but also of the entire Priestly Code, and even of the 
entire Torah, and so he inserted it, very inaptly, at the end of the 
story. Such is the theory of Holzinger and Skinner, elaborated 
slightly. This hypothesis of the secondary character of 2:4a is 
rendered more probable by the fact of the presence of a considerable 
mass of secondary material in the creation story, as we have estab¬ 
lished , and also by the use of the word R*"0 

But it is possible, and even imperative, to carry the hypothesis 
farther. Almost from the beginning of modern biblical science 2:4a 
and 2:46 have been separated, and the former has been assigned to 
what we now call the Priestly Code, and considered as the con¬ 
clusion of the priestly account of creation in 1:1—2:3, while the latter 
has been assigned to what we now call the Yahwist Code, and 
regarded as the beginning of the J story of creation in the remainder 
of chapter 2. The grounds for this differentiation between 2:4a and 
2:46 have been simple and seemingly convincing. The presence of 
the two words rvnbm and omaro, both characteristic of P, 
and the apparent connection of this half-verse with the priestly 
account of creation in 1:1— 2: 3, have indicated its priestly authorship 
beyond all possibility of doubt. On the other hand the presence of 
the strange combination DVlbfcl JTIPP in 2:46 and throughput 
the J narrative in 2:5—3:24 was thought to indicate sufficiently the 
immediate connection of 2:46 with the following J account of creation, 
and its consequent J authorship. 

But with the exception of this DTlbfc HIST, everything in 
2:46 points rather to priestly than to Yahwistic authorship. It men¬ 
tions the making of heaven and earth, just as is told in the priestly 
story. But, contrary to this, the Yahwist story not only makes no 
mention at all of the creation of heaven and earth, but takes the 
eternal existence of these for granted; or, rather, it does not conceive 

* Cf. below, pp. 201 f. 
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that heaven and earth did not at one time exist, and that, in conse¬ 
quence, it had to tell of their being created. 1 

Moreover, we have seen that the term HW is used constantly 
and characteristically in the secondary portions of the priestly crea¬ 
tion story, just as it is used here. On the other hand, the Yahwist 
narrative designates the actual, fundamental, life-giving activities of 
the deity graphically by the word 13F (2:7, 8, 19), and uses •TO5 
only once, in 3:21, to designate the altogether secondary act of God’s, 
not creating, but rather inventing or putting together the first gar¬ 
ments for the man and woman out of the skins of animals. 1 Further¬ 
more, in 2:22, where it might well have used fTOS, it uses instead 
m2 to designate the making over of the man’s rib into the woman. 
Manifestly 571239 is not a term characteristic of the authors of the 
Yahwist creation story.* 

Moreover, Skinner has called attention to the fact that in 
Gen. 5:1 and Num. 3:1 . . . . mbin nb* is followed by ova, 
just as here. Here and in 5:1 DT is in the construct state with an 
infinitive, while in Num. 3:1 we have the perfect, “Q"T, instead of 
the expected infinitive, “QT, as is so frequently the case with this 
particular verb. 4 In other words, the expression (infinitive or 
clause) D*T2 .... mblTl Plbfct is found three times in the Penta¬ 
teuch, twice in passages which belong unmistakably to P, and once, 
here in Gen. 2:4, in a passage, the first half of which certainly 


1 Cf. my article, “The Sources of the Paradise Story," Journal of Jewiek Loro 
and Pkiloeopky , I (1918), 105-23 and 225-40. 

* Op. eit ., pp. 226 f., n. 19. Gen. 3:21 may Itself be a secondary element In the 
paradise narrative. In such case. In view of its marked relationship to the Phoenician 
tradition that the first garments were made by Usoos out of the skins of animals (San- 
chuniathon, in Eusebius Praepar. Evangel, i. 10), we might infer that 3:21 is the work 
of the same glossator who Inserted 1:26, likewise based upon a Phoenician tradition, As 
we have seen. 

• It la certain that DTtb« mm TTOT 1JJK in 3:1 is a gloss (cf. " The Sources of 
the Paradise Story," op. eit., p. 112, n. 8), probably by the same priestly redactor as 
2:4. It is altogether unnecessary, and even disturbs the smooth continuity of the narra¬ 
tive slightly. 

It may likewise be remarked in passing that the awkward JT'n in 2:19 is a 
meaningless gloss, probably by the same redactor. Possibly, too, D^bttn 
in 2:19 is a similar gloss; for the birds of heaven could hardly have been conceived of as 
potential helpmates for man, as were the domestic animals (op. eft., pp. 110f.). At the 
most only the domesticated fowl could be considered in this light, and, on the one hand, 
these were so few at that time that they were practically negligible for consideration in 
this light, and, on the other hand, would hardly be designated by the term 917. 

4 Cf. Ezod. 6:28; Deut. 4:15; Hos. 1:2; also Jer. 5:13; assuming, of course, that 
the correction to "O'! is unnecessary. 
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belongs to P and the second half of which bears in content and 
direct relationship to the preceding priestly narrative, and in form 
shows, with one single and easily accounted for exception, viz., the 
use of DTlbs uVT, all the earmarks of priestly authorship. 

Accordingly, instead of regarding 2:46 as Yahwistic, as in the 
past, the entire verse must be regarded as priestly, the work of a 
redactor, in all likelihood RJEDP. In order to strengthen the 
appearance of unity between the priestly and Yahwist narratives, to 
establish which this verse was inserted, he used the compound 
name, D'nbfct iTliT, for the deity, just as in the J narrative, in 
place of the simple DTlbs, as in the priestly narrative. The 
effectiveness of this procedure is best evidenced by the perfect 
unanimity with which scholars have, until the present, mistakenly 
assigned 2:46 to J. 

Only 1:1 remains to be considered. The discussion of this verse 
hinges upon the word . Attention has frequently been called 
to two marked peculiarities of this word. In the Bible it is used to 
designate the creative activities of the deity alone, and is never used 
of human activity, and it never takes the accusative of the material 
from which a thing is made, as do other verbs of making, but uses 
the accusative to designate only the thing made. From this many 
scholars have concluded that the word has a peculiar theological 
connotation, designating the unanthropomorphic, effortless creative 
activity of the deity through the exercise of his will alone, 1 that is 
particularly appropriate to the story of creation by God’s fiat alone. 

But it is significant that £""□ is used constantly elsewhere in 
the Bible as a synonym of other verbs of making or creating, with 
apparently little or no distinction in meaning. Thus it is used as a 
synonym of HIE? in Isa. 41:20; 43:7; 45:7,18; of “OF in Isa. 43:1,7; 
45:7, 18; Amos 4:13; of p, Isa. 45:18, and of TC\ Ps. 89:12f., 
while in Genesis, chapter 1, it is, as we have seen, likewise used as a 
synonym of STvES 2 without the slightest shade of difference in mean¬ 
ing being apparent. And, as we have seen, fTO?, as used in Gen. 
1—2:4, implies physical activity on the part of the deity, and not 
the purely unanthropomorphic, mandatory creative power as set 

> So Ibn Ezra on Gen. 1:1; Dillmann, Genetif, p. 17; Wellhausen, Prolegomena •, 
pp. 304 and 387; Gunkel, Geneei**, p. 102; Skinner, Genesit , pp. 14 (. 

*Cf. 1:21 and 27 with 25. 
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forth in’the original “divine-fiat” version of the creation story. 
We have seen that all the iTdJS passages in 1:1—2:4 are secondary, 
and that the same is true of every passage thus far considered. 
Moreover, in 1:21 and 27, is used, as has been said, as an exact 
synonym of PTO2, as in 25. 1 It is clear, therefore, that the meaning 
of supernatural, creative activity through the exercise of the divine 
will alone, read into by the above-mentioned scholars, has not 
the slightest foundation, and, that, accordingly, WO has no connec¬ 
tion at all with the fundamental principle of the original “divine- 
fiat” version of the creation story, viz., creation by God’s word alone. 
In other words, WO in 1:1, just as in every other passage in which 
it occurs, has no relation with the original “divine-fiat” version of 
the creation story, but as a synonym of PITTJ, as used elsewhere in 
secondary passages in the present text, connotes an idea altogether 
at variance with the original version. This stamps 1:1 also as 
secondary, the work of a redactor, probably again RJEDP. 2 

But this makes one thing clear: 1:3 cannot have been the 
actual beginning of the original “divine-fiat” version of the creation 
story. It is too abrupt for a proper beginning, and it presumes the 
presence of certain conditions which must have been described in the 
original version, and the narrative of which must have, for reasons 
which can only be surmised, been suppressed by the redactor. 

This completes our analysis of the present text of the creation 
story. We have found that it consisted of an original simple account 
of the creation of the universe by means of divine mandates uttered 
by a deity, conceived of as too transcendental and spiritual to be 

1 LXX renders and TW$ in all three cases indiscriminately ivo^acr, as also 
here in 1:1. In fact only in 2:3 and 4 does LXX render £"12 by any verb other than 
rata. In 2:3 It renders by 1jp£aro, and in 2:4 Dfc$“QrQ. iybtro. Elsewhere, 

too, LXX makes no distinction between and its various synonyms. In fourteen 
passages outside of the creation story it renders by some form of rrifw, in twelve 

passages by some form of rata, in two passages by a form of KarafcUwfu, and in two 
passages by a form of Obviously LXX attached no particular connotation 

to 1 theological or otherwise, different from that held by other verbs of making or 
creating. 

* In view of the secondary character of 1:1, and also of 1:2, the problem of whether 
rPTDfcfQ is in the absolute or construct state loses its theological import entirely, and 
likewise much of its grammatical significance. Probably in view of the trra 
DVtbtf Of 5:1 and the DVtbtf mm VTitXP DYQ of 2:4, both verses in all likelihood 
the work of the same redactor as 1:1, we should read, . as was proposed 

already by Rashl. With this reading the redactorial character of 1:1 is all the more 
apparent. 
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invested with human attributes, or to create in perfectly human 
manner by the work of his hands. This original narrative was 
greatly, almost completely, recast by later writers or editors, who 
operated chiefly from theological motives. Their primary purpose 
was to introduce the idea of the Sabbath as a day of rest divinely 
instituted for all mankind already at creation. To carry out their 
purpose they were compelled to sacrifice something of the tran¬ 
scendentalism and unanthropomorphism of the original, and reintro¬ 
duce the old idea, most clearly expressed in the Yahwist account of 
creation, of God making things, impliedly, though purposely not 
expressed, with his hands, and wearying himself through his exer¬ 
tions, and therefore resting on the seventh day. Incidentally they 
of necessity recast the details of the story, and crowded the various 
processes of creation into six days, in order to pave the way for the 
Sabbath upon the seventh day. They also introduced the motif of 
God reviewing the result of each creative act and pronouncing it 
good. They also incorporated the motifs of man being created in 
the image of the deity, and of the primeval Golden Age, when there 
was as yet no shedding of blood and eating of flesh. Moreover, 
they took considerable liberties with the text, particularly with the 
introduction, which they seem to have suppressed completely, and 
with the account of the creation of man, which they recast so thor¬ 
oughly that of the original hardly more remains now than the, in its 
present context, almost meaningless Ip TTI of 1:30, and the bless¬ 
ing in 1:28a. 

As nearly as we can reconstruct it, the original text of the creation 
story must have been as follows: 1 

(An introductory statement, probably brief, and describing the 
condition of chaos which was at first.) 2 

•pi man p orba biar hk tit nut tp o-nba itkt 
: nb'b Kip pnbi or nab o-nbK KipT "psi-in 
orab oro p bran -nr con pa rpi tp dtAk iokt 

:dioo rpib o-nbK KipT p w 

» () indicate that a portion of the original text has been suppressed. 

* Not impossibly DiriTl "flCm of 1:2 afi is a reminiscence of this original 

introduction. Certainly the references thereto in 1:3 and 4 indicate that the sup¬ 
pressed introduction must have made some mention of the *p£n. 
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hkipi in« mp» bK Drairn nnna cron *np- trnbK iek^i 
^p man mpobi yiK nwyb ombK «-ip-i :p •'rn rroan 

JDra -1 

Kmib ombK Kip-D ip tn kwi yiKn kx*ip tmbK -nan 

(: aw Kip .... n kwtVi p .... n 
: p vn yiKn by rmn marca nmw tp D-nbK ie#m 
(:rpr sip * ( tjpn iiKabi ’ wow b-on UKob tmbK mpn) 
yirab nrjbK Kipi) ip tti yiffl tron isw ombK losm 
piK.iKbai ■on rs ioKb o-nbK dpik -pm (:(?)yr D-on 
:-p m yiKn b? cp qptr n*nbK iam) :mra man 
m iaKb D'nbK dpiik -pm C(?)nss spb n-nbK Kip'i 

(:—n nK iKbtn “an 
o-nbK Kip 1 "!) :*p m rrn ujbd yuan ksti D-nbK lam 

-pa-i j yiK mm mm mam yiKn mrsm idk nmn asab 
Cyan pk iKbai *an hb 10Kb ombK dpik 
.... yiKPi Kxm) n-nbK nan 
n-nbK dpik -pm (: dik —b D*nbK Kipn rp rnn 
: praam yiKn pk iKbai “imi ms 10Kb 
:dk 3 x baa yiKi-n n-sran abm 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that this original version of 
the creation story is entirely the work of priestly writers. The con¬ 
sistent use of the term DTlbK to designate the deity, and also the 
use of such characteristic terms as *n"fl *PB, y“nc, , as well 

as the pedantic, formulistic style, would be in themselves sufficient 
indications of priestly authorship. 

But even more significant is the conception of the deity. The 
central theme of the narrative is not so much the creation of the 
universe as the creation of the universe through the mere word of 
God alone, and entirely without human-like, physical activity. 
This conception of an altogether transcendental, unanthropo- 
morphic deity, motionless and timeless as it were, free from all the 
restraints that limit human activity and power, with no lowly, 
human attributes, so the story implies, other than the power of 
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speech and command, and with this command, unlike that of humans, 
irresistible in power and infallible and perfect in execution, such a 
conception of deity is far beyond anything conceived of in the J 
document, particularly in connection with the Yahwist creation 
story in Gen. 2. On the other hand, it accords fully with the 
priestly conception of the deity in the form of the k e bhod Yahwe, 
a fiery apparition enveloped in the cloud, ordinarily invisible to 
mortal eye, infallible in judgment and decision, and prompt and 
irresistible in action. 1 

Moreover, the conception of the word of God as the creative 
force is manifestly related to the theological concepts of Wisdom as 
the companion and agent of the deity in the wisdom literature, 2 of 
the amfitu , the divine word, in Babylonian religious literature of the 
Seleucidean period, 2 of the memrA in Targumic literature, 4 and of the 
Logos in Gnostic writings. 8 However, inasmuch as the divine word 
in Gen. 1 is not yet a personified being, apart from and independent 
of the deity, his agent and associate, as are Wisdom, the amdtu , the 
memrA , and the Logos , it is clear that Gen. 1 presents an early stage 
of the evolution of this peculiar theological concept, an early stage 
such as would be expected in a priestly writing of the close of the 
sixth or of the beginning of the fifth century b.c. 

This likewise tends to confirm the already sufficient refutation 
by Gunkel of Budde’s hypothesis that the priestly account of creation 
must have been based upon an older literary version, the work of 
J2 writers. There is absolutely nothing in the original priestly 
literary version, as we have reconstructed it, to indicate an earlier, 
Yahwist form of the narrative, or to require the assumption thereof. 
In form and in thought this original narrative not only bears all the 
earmarks of priestly composition, but also differs too greatly from 
fundamental Yahwist concepts to permit of any such assumption. 

On the other hand, Gunkel’s argument that this creation tradi¬ 
tion must have been current in Israel from very ancient times, 

* Cf. my article, “Biblical Theophanies,” ZA , XXV (1912), 141-53. 

*Cf. Proverbs 8:22-31. 

* Cf. Reissner, Sumeriach-babyloniache Hymnen nach Tontafeln griechiacher Zait , 
Nos. 1 , 4 , 5, 6, 7, 12, and 13, and Langdon, Sumerian.and Babylonian Paalma , XVIII f. 

« Cf. Kohler, in JB, VIII, 464 f. 

* Cf. my article, “Biblical Theophanies,” op. eti., XXVII (1914), 52 f. 
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because of the presence in it of terms of presumably ancient, 
mythological character and origin, such as TD1 , Dinn, and 
fcCQ, is likewise refuted. In the first place, Gunkel makes the 
assumption that these terms are all ancient and of mythological 
origin entirely without positive evidence therefor, fflfin is un¬ 
doubtedly a term, mythological in origin, and, it may be inferred 
from Gen. 49:25; Deut. 33:13, and Amos 7:4, of early usage in 
Israel. 1 But the other two terms do not appear in biblical literature 
before the Deuteronomic period, and probably were not used earlier. 1 
And, in the second place, in the original text, as we have recon¬ 
structed it, not one of these terms was used.* The words occur 
only in the late, secondary passages, as a pure synonym of 
HO, and VO*) inn, just as used elsewhere, in the absolutely 
unmythological, colorless meaning of waste and empty. This dis¬ 
poses of GunkePs hypothesis of the necessarily very ancient existence 
of this creation tradition in Israel in a preliterary form. 

It is noteworthy that the original text, as "we have reconstructed 
it, is, in the ordinary sense, singularly free from all mythological 
elements. This was to be expected. For mythology, by its very 
nature, presupposes the concept of gods and heroes in purely human 
form, and endowed with human attributes and human virtues and 
failings. But here the absolutely monotheistic, transcendental con¬ 
ception of the deity could not tolerate anything in the slightest 
degree mythological in character. This, too, is characteristic of 
the primary portions of the Priestly Code. 

However, it is clear that just in this original creation story, and 
not at all in the secondary interpolations, do we have contact with 
the well-known Babylonian creation epic. Of the secondary motifs 
of the biblical creation story, viz., the Sabbath, with the six-day 
creation period, the Golden Age at the beginning of existence, and 
man created in the divine image, only the last bears even the slightest 
relationship to the Babylonian epic. On the other hand, the original 
biblical creation story told, like the Babylonian epic, of the separa¬ 
tion by the deity of the primeval watery chaos, presumably called 

i Cf. above, p. 197. 

* Cf. Wellhausen. Prolegomena tur Oeechichte Israels*, p. 387. 

> Unless, as has been suggested above. CinTl ^ 1:2 °0 1)6 a reminiscence of the 
original introduction, suppressed by the redactor. 
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Dinr, into two bodies of water, one above and one below, of the 
fixing of the bounds of the lower ocean and of the bringing forth of 
the earth in its midst, of the creation of the heavenly bodies, and, 
finally, of man. Not unlikely, the still missing portions of the 
Babylonian epic may have told of the creation by Marduk of plant 
and animal life on earth in a manner similar to the account in Genesis, 
chapter 1. And, finally, the word of Marduk in the Babylonian epic 
is all-powerful and irresistible, 1 just as, although with far different 
and less spiritual application than, the word of Yahwe. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that the original priestly creation story is 
related to the earlier Babylonian myth. 

But, as Gunkel has pointed out conclusively, this relationship is 
indirect, rather than direct. The differences between the Baby¬ 
lonian myth and the biblical story in its original form are quite as 
far-reaching and significant as are the points of contact. Actually, 
as Gunkel has clearly shown, 1 various references scattered through¬ 
out the Bible, but found almost entirely in post-exilic writings, 
evidence the existence in Israel, at least in the post-exilic period, of 
a tradition of Yahwe’s victorious combat with a terrible monster, 
assisted by helpers of a like character, and of the subsequent creation 
of the universe, which resembled the Babylonian myth in character 
and details much more closely than did the original priestly creation 
story. We must, therefore, conclude with Gunkel, that the original 
priestly creation story was related only indirectly to the Babylonian 
myth, and that it was directly based upon an Israelitish version of 
this myth, which had in some way become current in Israel, and 
from which the priestly authors, in characteristic manner, stripped 
all mythological elements in their literary version. 

Just when this tradition in its preliterary form became current 
in Israel, it is difficult to determine. Probably the only correct 
procedure would be to consider this question in connection with the 
larger question of the time when other traditions of an unmistakably 
Babylonian origin, such as the flood story, became current in Israel. 
It can be easily demonstrated that {he J version of the flood story 
in its literary form is the product of the very latest period of Yahwist 

1 Cf. Tablet IV, 22-20. However, since this word of Marduk plays no rble at all In 
the remaining portions of the Babylonian epic, this may be a secondary element therein. 

* Sehdp/ung und Chaot , pp. 29-114, and (7ene«»V, pp. 127 f. 
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literary activity, probably about the middle of the seventh century 
b.c. But it is not impossible that here, too, a preliterary tradition 
of the flood may have been long current in Israel. 

The use of D1PIH in Gen. 49:25; Deut. 33:13, and Amos 7:4, 
even assuming that all three passages are genuine, is not altogether 
indicative; for, granting that DlHr is a Hebraization of the 
Babylonian Ti&mat , the word DlnTI may have become current by 
itself in Western Asia at an early date, in the purely colorless mean¬ 
ing, the ocean, without immediate dependence upon the Babylonian 
myth; in other words, Israel may have adopted.the word Dinn 
into its language without necessarily being at all acquainted with 
the Babylonian myth. Nor is there any assurance that the serpent 
at the bottom of the sea in Amos 9:3 is Tiamat, or is based upon a 
reminiscence of Tiamat. Sea-serpent traditions and myths were, 
we know, current among the maritime Phoenicians, and, in all likeli¬ 
hood, passed directly from them to Israel through the natural 
channels of commerce. Such a conception of a living, monstrous 
sea serpent, lying at the bottom of the ocean in wait for his prey, 
would be a much more natural basis for Amos 9:3 than the myth of 
Tiamat, identical with the sea itself, slain by Marduk, and with her 
body cut in twain. All in all, therefore, we must regard the question 
of the antiquity of the Babylonian myth in Israel as by no means 
settled, despite Gunkers positive assertions of a very ancient date, 1 
and leave the solution of this highly important problem for further 
investigation. 

Ill 

In the secondary interpolations into the creation story, the 
primary element is the introduction of the Sabbath as a day of rest, 
with its corollary, the six days of work for the deity, and impliedly 
also for man. As we have seen, the introduction of the Sabbath 
motif into the creation story probably went hand in hand with 
the revision of the religious calendar, wjth its change in the system 
of counting the days, and with the ultimate shifting of the dates 
of the festivals, the introduction of Yom Kippur on the 10th day of 
the 7th month, the transfer of Rosh Hashona from the 10th to the 
1st day of the 7th month, and of Succoth from the 3d through 

1 Cf. his detailed argument in Schdp/ung und Chaos , pp. 114-70. 
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the 10th day of the 7th month to the 15th through the 21st, and 
ultimately through the 22d. 1 Inasmuch as Yom Kippur was still 
unknown to Ezra, and also inasmuch as it can be easily shown that 
even Pg knew only the old calendar system, with Rosh Hashona 
on the 10th day of the 7th month, and the culminating climax of 
the Succoth-New Year's festival, it follows that these secondary 
passages in the creation story must be the product of the period after 
Ezra. The revision of the creation story for the evident purpose of 
representing the Sabbath as the first, and, therefore, presumably as 
the fundamental institution of religion, undoubtedly goes hand in 
hand with the Sabbath reforms of Nehemiah (9:14; 10:32; 13:15— 
22), with the emphasis laid upon strict Sabbath observance by 
Trito-Isaiah (56:2-6; 58:13 f.; 66:23), and with the Sabbath legis¬ 
lation in other, likewise secondary, portions of the Priestly Code 
(Exod. 16:22-27; 35:2f.; Lev. 23:3; Num. 28:9f.). Accord¬ 
ingly, this first redaction of the original creation story may be con¬ 
fidently set at some time after Nehemiah, presumably in the fourth 
century b.c. 

One matter is of primary interest and significance. This revision 
of the creation story recast it completely and made it accessible to 
and significant for an entirely different and far larger group than the 
priestly authors of the original “divine-fiat" version could have 
possibly had in mind. For the conception of a motionless, unanthro- 
pomorphic, transcendental deity, such as was depicted in the original 
priestly creation story, was purely speculative, philosophic and 
theological in character, and could have had little meaning and 
message for the people at large. It was clearly the product of the 
thinking of priestly theologians, and in its original form could have 
been generally current only in esoteric, priestly circles. 

The revision of the creation story altered this completely. It 
gave a practical application to the story, and brought the conception 
of the deity, set forth therein, down to the level of the folk-mind 
and folk-intelligence. The deity, previously transcendental, unan- 
thropomorphic, and abstract, once more became, as in the earlier 
and more primitive Yahwistic folk-traditions, immanent and active, 

1 Cf. my article, “Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,'* Jewish Quarterly 
Review (New Series), VIII (1017), 31-55. 
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conceived with purely human attributes, working with his hands, 
wearying himself, even as men weary themselves, and therefore need¬ 
ing rest and refreshment on every seventh day. Man is like him in 
this and many other respects; hence the idea that man was made in 
the image of God. This represents, in a way, a harking back to old 
traditions and conceptions of the deity, such as are recorded in the 
Yahwist creation story in Gen. 2, and elsewhere in that book of 
folk-traditions, and likewise in the prophets. 1 The prophets were 
not philosophers or theologians; at least in their messages to the 
people they did not consciously philosophize or theologize beyond 
the comprehension of the masses. They spoke to the people in 
their own language of a God close and living, whom the people 
could visualize, comprehend, and revere. 

Just this this first revision of the creation story does. It takes 
the original, abstract, theological creation story, relegates the specu¬ 
lative, theological element to a secondary position, and gives the 
story a practical application and a human touch by introducing the 
Sabbath motif, with its corollary of six days of work, and with its 
thought that man was made in the image of God, and is therefore 
not far from and infinitely beneath him, as the “divine-fiat” motif 
implies, but is close to him and beloved by him,* and the cognate 
thought that all this universe which God has made, he has made 
good, i.e., good judged by human standards, in other words, good 
for man. This thought of the goodness of the universe found con¬ 
crete expression in the tradition of the Golden Age at the beginning 
of existence, when all life was good, with its implication of the 
gradual degeneration from the high and perfect standards of the 
Golden Age, but with the corollary of Judaism, that that Golden 
Age would be restored at the end of time.* With this new content 
the creation story, like the deity which it had first pictured, ceased 
to be cold, distant, and lifeless; it came close to the heart of the 
people, with a message of goodness, faith, hope, devotion, and loyal 
and punctilious observance, that must have warmed and cheered 
the hearts of the people then, just as it has ever since. 


>Cf. Isa. 40:22, 26. 28; 42:5; 44:24 ; 45:7. 18; Jer. 31:35; Amos 4:13. 
* Cf. the thought of the closely related Ps. 8. 

»Glinked, op. eit p. 113. 
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Possibly not without significance is the fact that the Sabbath 
is represented, not as a day of positive worship and of offering 
sacrifices, but merely of abstention from work. Not the priestly, 
sacrificial, Sabbath ritual, such as is prescribed in Num. 28:9f. is 
enjoined, which must have centered in the Temple, but the folk- 
observance of freedom from toil, of resting, with its probable cor¬ 
ollary of gatherings of the people for various kinds of observance, 
among other things, in all likelihood, assemblies in the synagogues 
for prayer and the reading of the Law. We know that already in the 
Greek period an anti-priestly folk-movement had begun, which 
crystallized eventually in the opposed Pharisee and Sadducee 
parties. 1 Whether this beginning had been made already by the last 
half of the fifth century b.c., or even by the beginning of the fourth 
century, and whether this revision of the original priestly creation 
story, from the standpoint and in the interests of the people at large, 
was the product of this tendency, while by no means impossible, 
cannot be affirmed with certainty. But it is, at least, an attractive 
hypothesis. 

Equally attractive is the hypothesis that these redactors of the 
creation story in the spirit of the people at large were the men who 
edited JED with P. Certainly Gen. 2:4 is the work of RJEDP, 
and equally certainly the picture of the deity in the secondary, Sab¬ 
bath portions of the priestly creation story is strikingly similar to 
that of the Yah wist creation story in Gen. 2. Moreover, the 
singular inK in l:27a£ implies that D1K was regarded as a 
proper name, just as in Gen. 2-4 (J) and in 5:3 (P2[?]). Scholars 
have frequently commented upon the fact that in many respects 
the style of many unmistakably secondary portions of the Priestly 
Code is more strikingly similar to JE than to P. 2 This will not by 
any means hold true of all secondary portions of the Priestly Code; 
for example, the secondary portions of Lev. 16, instituting Yom 
Kippur on the 10th day of the 7th month, and fixing the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual for this day, supplementary to the procedure with the 
two goats, the original New Year sacrifice, 8 is manifestly priestly in 

* Cf. Lau ter bach, Sadducees and Pharisees," in Studies in Jewish Literature in 
Honor of Kaufman Kohler, 1913, pp. 176-98. 

* Cf. Carpenter and Harford, The Composition of the Hexateuch, p. 298. 

* Cf. my article, " Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals," op, cit. 
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content and literary form. Nevertheless it may well be that the 
editing of JED with P took place in just this period after 400 b.c., 
and was the work of the same school of writers who revised the 
original priestly creation story in the interests of the people at large. 
Familiar with the JED writings, and largely sympathetic with their 
spirit, they were in all likelihood almost as greatly influenced thereby 
in thought and style as by the prevailing priestly thought and 
mode of writing of their own day. All this, however, is advanced 
as a very attractive and by no means improbable hypothesis, which 
must, nevertheless, be tested repeatedly in future investigations and 
from various points of approach before it can be adequately affirmed 
or refuted. 

Even after this first and most thoroughgoing revision, the text 
of the creation story was for some time in an indetermined, fluid 
state, and various insertions of minor character were made, such as 
l:2a/S and 6, the supposedly scientific classifications of 1:11, 12, 21, 
25, and 29, the secondary portions of 1:14, 15, and 16, the reference 
to the DTW in 1:21, 286, etc. The additional and variant 
readings of LXX and Sam. are less likely the result of textual cor¬ 
ruption than of individual revision and glossation of various manu¬ 
scripts from which these versions were made. For a time the text 
of Gen. 1, as well as of the entire Torah, must have varied some¬ 
what in minor details in different manuscripts, until eventually an 
official, approved, and accepted text was fixed by the authorities of 
the time, presumably the Soferim or the Great Synod. In this way 
the creation story in Gen. 1—2:4 came into being in practically its 
present form in the Masoretic Text. 
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DATE CULTURE IN ANCIENT BABYLONIA 


By A. H. Pruessner 
F reeport, Illinois 

In the Revue d } Assyriologie of 1913, V. Scheil called attention 
to the importance of the date-palm culture for ancient Babylonia, 
and to the comparatively high state of perfection which it had 
attained. 1 His remarks were based on a tablet of his own, coming 
from Umma, and a fragment of another from Nippur. 2 From these 
documents he drftws the following conclusions: 

1. That there existed as early as 2400 b.c. in the Tigris-Euphrates . 
Delta large date-palm orchards of many hectares in extent; 

2. That the size of orchards was readily estimated, not by the 
usual field measurements, but by the number of trees in it; 

3. That artificial fecundation of the female date tree was em¬ 
ployed, and that male trees were grown apart; 

4. That the estimation of the produce was made according to 
aeries of trees of practically equal bearing ability, and instead of 
•weighty volume measure was employed; 

5. That the maximum yield per tree went as high as 300 fca 
(105 kilograms, or 141 liters); 

6. That accounts in this matter were kept with rigor and pre¬ 
ciseness, according to the most rational proceedings. 

Since the publication of this short article of Scheil’s the subject 
has received, at least as far as the writer was able to ascertain from 
the bibliographies at his disposal, no further treatment from Assyri- 
ologists. It certainly does not seem out of place to gather together 
the facts concerning date culture from the various documents now 
at our disposal in an attempt to gain a better understanding of this 
important factor in the economic life of the early inhabitants of the 
Mesopotamian Delta. 

1 De Vexploitation de dattiere dans Vancienne Babylonie. 

«Published by Myrhman in BE, III, 63. 
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The writer in undertaking this task is well aware of the disad- . 
vantage at which he is placed by not having any practical, personal 
experience in date culture as it is carried on today in those regions. 
Fortunately there are at his disposal two excellent modern authorities, 
namely, the reports of two experts of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, one having been sent to Algiers 1 and the other to 
southern Mesopotamia* to make a thorough study of the subject in 
question at these two most prominent centers of date growing of 
our days. These two reports contain a wealth of facts, given in clear, 
simple language, while their usefulness is still further enhanced by a 
large number of beautiful half-tone illustrations from actual photo¬ 
graphs. With these modern authorities as our guides, we shall now 
set out on a trip of inspection through the palm groves of ancient 
Sumer and Akkad. 

Today the center of the most extensive date-palm plantations in 
the world is found in the district of Bassorah and Mohammerah 
along the banks of the Shatt-el-Arab. Travelers entering Meso¬ 
potamia from the Persian Gulf by way of this river marvel at the ' 
seemingly endless forest of palms, which is estimated to contain some 
five million trees. The predominance of date culture in this region 
is due to the fact that the most favorable conditions for the growth 
of this palm are found here in a happy combination. According to an 
old Arab saying the date palm will flourish best with her foot in water 
and her head in hell, and this prerequisite is remarkably well fulfilled 
in lower Mesopotamia. The summer heat is terrific, and because of 
the humidity of the air due to the palm groves, which give off a 
great deal of moisture, very oppressive, and for Europeans almost 
unbearable. According to Dr. S. M. Zwemer at Bahrein the ther¬ 
mometer remains for many days and nights above 100° F. from May 
to September, while for the Shatt-el-Arab as high as 124° in the shade 
~has been recorded. Hand in hand with this climatic condition, so 
desirable for date growing, goes the ease with which irrigation is 


1 Walter T. Swingle, The Date Palm and lit Utilization in the Southwestern States, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bulletin 53. 

* David G. Fairchild, Persian Oulf Dates and Their Introduction into America , 
Bulletin 54. 
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•^accomplished. 1 The banks of the river are so low that the Arabs, 
while sitting on them can wash their hands in the flood. The 
influence of the tides of the Persian Gulf reaches far up into the 
channels of the Euphrates and Tigris. At Bassorah the high tide 
raises the river about six feet above its low level, and thus twice 
daily the countless canals and irrigation ditches are filled with the 
warm water from the river. No power of any kind is needed for 
this tidal irrigation, except for the task of keeping open the channels. 2 
Also the demand for a slightly alkaline soil is satisfied throughout 
the delta of the “two rivers. ,, 

At the period with which we are concerned most of the region 
described above was probably still covered with swamps and lakes. 
The “^Maratti, a broad estuary forming the mouth of the “two 
rivers” reached in all probability northward to the region of Ur and 
Eridu, while eastward the Susiana marshes stretched toward Elam. 
Sumer, the ancient center of date growing in the south, extended 
from Eridu northward along the banks of the present Shatt-el-Hai, 
which was then the main channel of the Tigris. The conditions in 
this region were without doubt just as favorable as they are today 
in the Bassorah district. That the ideal free-flow irrigation was 
possible here, we have by authority of Sir W. Willcocks.® Besides 
Sumer in the south, Akkad in the north of the delta had its date 
culture. Even today palm groves of considerable extent are found 
around Bagdad, and at Hillah on the Euphrates. The summer 
heat is here practically the same as farther south, and irrigation was 
made easy in the days of Babylonia's glory through proper regulation 
and distribution of the waters of the Euphrates during the flood 
season, which lasts throughout the summer until September. The 
rather large space devoted to the subject of date culture in the 
Code of Hammurabi testifies to the important position which it 
occupied in the agricultural life of his empire. For a later time we 
have the testimony of Greek travelers in regard to the wealth of 
Babylonia in date palms; Herodotus informs us that palm trees 
grew in great numbers over the whole of the flat country. 

> Fairchild, op. eU.. p. 10. * Ibid., p. 14. 

1 Sir William Willcocks, From the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordan , p. 3. 
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SECTION I ' 

THE PLANTING OF A DATE ORCHARD 

The date palm propagates its kind in two ways: from seeds and 
by offshoots from the roots of the parent tree. It has been found, 
however, that the fruits of trees grown from seeds exhibit marks of 
deterioration from the original kind. For this reason the tree is 
propagated in all important date-growing regions by transplanting 
the offshoots, which reproduce exactly the parent variety of dates. 
Such offshoots are produced very abundantly by young date palms, 
but care should be taken never to let more than four grow at the 
same time, since otherwise the growth of the palm would be unfavor¬ 
ably affected. Just as soon as their sex can be recognized they 
are removed and transplanted. 

It is very important that the offshoots be planted high enough so that 
the growing bud in the center is never in danger of being covered with water 
when irrigated. In order to force the offshoots to take roots and grow the 
chief requisite is that the ground be kept constantly wet about their bases. 
If the young plants dry out once they are lost, for the delicate new roots 
that are just forming will be killed. The Arabs water the offshoots every 
day for the first forty days after planting and then twice a week until winter; 
after which they are watered as often as may be necessary to keep the ground 
thoroughly moist. 1 

The young plants must also be protected against cold the first 
winter after they are set out. Under favorable conditions these 
offshoots begin to bear fruit the third or fourth year after trans¬ 
planting. 

Having obtained this necessary information concerning the 
requirements for planting a new, or enlarging an existing, date 
orchard, let us turn to the documents from ancient Babylonia that 
have any bearing on our subject. The safest way will be to consult 
the law of the land first, namely the Code of Hammurabi. Four 
paragraphs (60-63 incl.) are devoted to questions regarding the 
planting of date orchards. 

§ 60: If a man give out a field to a gardener for the purpose of planting 
a date orchard, the gardener shall plant the orchard; four years he shall take 

1 Swingle, op . cit ., p. 21. 
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care of the orchard, in the fifth year the owner of the orchard and the gardener 
shall divide equally (the produce of the orchard); the owner of the grove 
shall choose his share and take it. 

In this paragraph the great king assumes the case, that a Baby¬ 
lonian landlord intrusts to somebody a piece of land to have it con¬ 
verted into a palm grove. The offshoots, no doubt, can be procured 
on the landlord’s estate, but the gardener will have to do the* trans¬ 
planting. For three years he will have to take care of the young 
palms in the manner described above. In the fourth year, when 
for the first time a goodly produce could be expected, the owner and 
the planter were to divide it equally, the owner having the right of 
first choice. At first sight this remuneration for three year8 , work 
seems to be rather meager, a consideration which has led Dr. Kohler 
to the opinion that this paragraph gave to the gardener legal title 
to one-half of the orchard which he planted. 1 This view is, of 
course, erroneous. The planter got his pay for the years during which 
he took care of the unproductive young palms from the so-called 
secondary cultures between the trees. A large percentage of the 
surface could be sown to good advantage with grain, sesame, millet, 
or clover. The crop thus produced was evidently at the disposal 
of the laborer, since no provision whatever is made in regard to it. 
To this was added in the fourth year one-half of the yield of dates 
from the grove. 

§61: If the gardener does not complete the planting, but leaves an 
empty space, that empty space shall be assigned to his share. 

The import of this provision is very clear. It is to furnish the 
planter with an incentive to do his duty, and to keep him from loiter¬ 
ing. Naturally, since the owner was to select his share first, the 
empty space would remain for the negligent gardener. 

§ 62: If he do not plant the field entrusted to him, then in case it is a 
grain field, the gardener shall pay rent to the owner of the field, for the years 
during which he has neglected it, on the basis of adjacent fields, and after he 
has prepared the field for cultivation, he shall return it to its. owner. 

1 Kohler und Peiaer, Hammurabis Oeaets, pp. 112-13: “Bel der D&ttelpacht linden 
rich noch besondere intereaaante Verh&ltnisae: der Signer ttberUast dem Landm&nn 
fin Gel&nde zur Dattelbepflanzung; die Pflanzung dauert 4 Jahre; im 5. Jahre tritt ala 
Belohnung fttr die Arbeit Miteigentum am Grundsttick ein, und der Arbeiter wird Eigen- 
tumagenoaae. wobei der biaherige Signer das Recht hat seinen Tell auszuw&hlen, ( 60." 
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This paragraph provides redress against a flagrant neglect of 
duty on the part of the planter. He has not only failed to plant 
the orchard, but has also allowed the productive field to deteriorate. 
In such a case the Code stipulated that the neglectful planter must 
pay to the owner the rate of rent common for such lands. Estima¬ 
tion of the yield was made on the basis of that of adjacent fields. 
Besides paying this rent he had to return the field in a condition fit 
for immediate cultivation. Should the neglect prove to be serious 
it might entail for the planter two years of hard work to reclaim 
(pitfi) the field. During this time little produce could be expected, 
yet the owner demanded the pay of the full legal rate of rent. Cer¬ 
tainly, any planter could ill afford the luxury of loafing when he 
undertook to plant a date orchard for a Babylonian landlord. 

§ 63: In case the field was unreclaimed, he shall prepare it for cultiva¬ 
tion and return it to the owner of the field, and per 18 gan he shall pay 
10 gur of grain for one year. 

The case assumed here is like that of § 62, with the exception 
that the field in question had been an unreclaimed tract of land. In 
this case the task technically called teptitum was imposed upon 
the planter, i.e., he had to convert the unreclaimed field into produc¬ 
tive land, and pay full rent for one year. 

From these provisions of the Code respecting the planting of date 
orchards we may safely infer that the young trees, planted were 
exclusively offshoots from parent trees, otherwise a date harvest 
could not have been expected from them for the fourth year. Seed¬ 
lings require from 8-15 years before they produce fruit. Turning 
now to the contract literature to illustrate the Code with sample 
cases from actual life we find a great scarcity of material. There 
is only one tablet which has reference to the planting or rather 
enlarging of a date grove, namely: 

VS, VII« (Dilbat) 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. *i u Kirdm mo-la ba~z[urti] 

2. ^ u kirt ilu sama^u-ur-ma-iim 

3. itti ilu hanwhmu-tir-ma-tim 

4. lugol Gis-Sar-E 

5. m - ilu marduk-na-$i-ir 
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6. mar fyu-zoAum 

7. Nam . Gal . Kid . Kid . A 

8. Nam . Mu . JJJ tem 

9. Ib . Ta . £ . A 

10. Mu 7/7 faim i-ka-al-ma 

11. ^ kirdm Vrma^pa-ak 

12. kirdm zo-karam 

13. o-na be-li-hi 

14. Gur . flu. Dam 

translation 

A date orchard, as much as there is, the orchard of &amafi-nOr-m&tim, 
from §amad-nOr-m&tim, the owner of the orchard, Marduk-n&gir, son of 
gusalum, has rented for three years, for the purpose of enlarging it. 

While he has use of the orchard for three years, he shall enlarge it, and 
return it in good condition to its owner. 

Two witnesses, and the date: Sixth Simanum, fifth year of Samsu-iluna. 

NOTES 

line 4: Semitic equivalent '^Kirtm. 

Line 7: literally, “for making wide”; Semitic equivalent given in line 11. 

Line 12: literally, “a clean orchard.” 

Line 14: Semitic= u-ta-a-ar. 

Samafi-nAr-m4tim rents out an already existing palm grove to 
Marduk-n&?ir to have it enlarged. The latter shall have usufruct 
of the orchard for three years, while he is planting and taking care of 
the young palms. The provision of § 65 of the Code, that planter 
and owner shall divide the produce of the planted orchard during the 
fourth year, does not apply here since the renter has been ropaunerated 
for the work performed by the produce of the existing part of the 
orchard. 

Another question that should be treated before closing this sec¬ 
tion pertains to the distance that the trees should be planted apart. 
Mr. Swingle tells us that the Arabs have been in the habit of placing 
them very close together. The first French colonists in Algeria 
followed this custom and planted the trees about 20 feet apart. 
Similar conditions must prevail in the Bassorah district, where, 
according to Mr. Fairchild, as many as 100 trees are planted on a 
“djerib,” the latter being a little less than an acre. The French 
colonists have, however, discovered that far better results are 
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obtained if a much wider space is left between the trees. They 
now place them from 26 to 33 feet apart. With a distance of 26 feet 
between the trees about sixty can be planted to an acre. To arrive 
at a conclusion concerning the habits of the ancient Babylonians 
in this respect is well-nigh impossible. Their contracts and other 
documents either state the size of the orchards by the field measure¬ 
ments in use without reference to the number of trees on it, or else 
they give the number of trees on a certain lot /without expressing 
its size in units of square measure. There is a single document which 
Enables us to make some comparisons: 

VS, XIII 70 and 70 a (Senkereh) 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. £ gan+ 20 sar kirdm 

2. lib-ba 25 ** M gisimmari 

3. ita l * M kiri a-pilri4i-hu 

4 . ” i-li-i-di-wam 

5. u nuw- Uu Kab-ta 

6 . kir&m e-te-el~pi- ilu istar 

7. itti e-te-elrpi- ilu iltar 

8. lugal Gil . Sar . E 

9. m a-pilr-i-li4u 

10 . In . Si . Sam 

11 . 6 £ Wdu kaspim 

12 . Sam . Ti . La . Bi . Su 

1. In . Na . An . Lai 

* TRANSLATION 

Seventy sars of date orchards, in it 25 date palms, by the side of the 
orchards of Apil-ilisu, Ili-idinam, and Ntir-Kabta, the orchard of Etel-pi- 
Ktar, from Etel-pi-Ifitar, owner of the orchard Apil-iliSu has bought. 

6J Sekels of silver, its full price, he has paid. 

Date: Rim-Sin, Ism 10. 

The statement important for our investigation is contained in 
lines 1 and 2, namely, that there are 25 trees in this grove of 70 sars. 
Accepting Thureau-Dangin’s calculations 1 of old Babylonian square 
measure, this surface would be a little less than half an acre. A 
distance of 30 feet between the trees would correspond to about 

i Journal Aaiatxque, 1909, pp. 79 ff.: “L'U, le Qa et la Mine." 
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50 trees per acre. If it be permissible to draw conclusions from a 
single tablet, its testimony would tend to show that the Babylonians 
left such ample space between the trees as modern scientific date 
growers find it most advantageous to give. 

SECTION II 

CARE REQUIRED BY DATE PALMS 

Before taking up the study of this* topic from the standpoint of 
the cuneiform documents let us again first consult our modern 
authorities. As regards the care of the soil, Mr. Fairchild informs us 
that 

just before a plantation is set out with suckers the soil is dug over by hand 
to a depth of 18 inches, and this digging is repeated every four years. Weed¬ 
ing is done when necessary and the surface of the ground occasionally stirred. 1 

The chief care required by date palms is that they be irrigated as often 
as needful. The soil should be kept in proper state of tilth, which is usually 
done by growing some crop between the rows, especially'when the palms are 
young. The leaves are trimmed off as they die, and care is taken not to 
allow too many offshoots to grow up at the base of the stem, for they draw 
on the strength of the parent plant. In general not more than three or 
four offshoots should be allowed to grow at once. At least one should 
always be left attached to the mother plant to be used to replace it in case 
of accident. Old palms, ten to fifteen years after planting, which have 
developed a good trunk 4-10 feet high, do not produce offshoots, and such 
trees require no attention other than the cutting away of dead leaves, the 
pollination of the flowers, and the gathering of the fruit. 1 

Having provided ourselves with these few elementary facts 
concerning the proper care of date palms, we are so muchrthe better 
equipped for the task of discovering traces of these facts in the 
cuneiform texts. That the Babylonians thought it necessary to 
have the soil of their orchards dug over is evident from the following 
tablet: 

R23, 8 transl. by Schorr, AUbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, p. 189 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. kirdm ma-la ba-zu-u 

2. i-na CHifo-hi nAru Puratti 

a Fairchild, op. cit., p. 19. 

* Swingle, op. cit., p. 25. 

* Ranke, Babylonian Legal and Bueineee Documents, Series A, Vol. VI, Part I. 
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3 . itii hifrliirur-tum 

4. marat ilu i-sum-ba-ni 

5 . m - u-fi-bi-tum 

6. m&r pur- ilu adad 

7. kirdm a-na ha-kiirnurtim 

8. u-le-zi. 

9 . kirdm i-ra-birifc 

10. a-ra-am zi-na-tum 

11. i-na-§a-ar 

12. a-na bf-fya-al *** kirtm 

13 . i-za-az 

14. ma-na-afy-ti '* u kirim 

15 . i-ma^riwna 

16. i-pa-alAu 

17. [ri-ib-ga-ti 

18. t-mo-ru 

19 . efrlam ki-ma eklim 

20 . i-ka-al 

TRANSLATION 

A date orchard as much as there is, on the bank of the Euphrates, from 
Sulurtum, the daughter of I8um-b&ni, U^ibitum, the son of Bur-Adad, has 
rented the orchard for caretaking. 

He shall spade the orchard; of the blossoms he shall take care; for 
any damage to the grove he will be held responsible. Any deterioration of 
the orchard they will estimate and he shall refund; the spading they will 
inspect, field for field he will enjoy accordingly. 

NOTES 

Lines 7 and 8: ana hakanutim v&ezi , technical term for the renting of a date 
orchard, corresponding to ana iribitim mezi in renting grainfields. 

Line 9: i-ra-bi-ifc, according to Schorr from l/psH; compare Aram. 
Mcrr® pan = to spade a garden. Levy, Neuhebr. Wdrterbuch. 

Line 10: ardm zinatum: these terms will be explained later in connection 
with the pollination of the date trees. 

Lines 14-16: Schorr translates, “Sobald er (sc. der Eigentiimer) die Aus- 
lagen ftir den Garten gepruft haben wird, wird er sie ihm zuruck erstatten ,; ; 
i.e., any expenses which the renter may have while taking care of the orchard 
will be refunded by the owner. This makes good reading but does not 
reproduce the original. First of all the owner is not a man; the verb should 
therefore have the feminine form if it referred to the owner. Secondly, 
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imdruma is plural and not singular. The sense undoubtedly is, that at the 
end of the period of renting the owner, either with witnesses or with the 
-renter, will inspect the orchard, and if through the neglect of the renter 
any deterioration in the upkeep of the orchard has taken place, the latter 
will have to restore the damage. Manafrti from has the meaning of 
ruin, decline, decay, etc.; cf. Delitzsch, HW. 

Lines 17-20: In like manner they will take note of the portion that has 
been spaded by the /enter, and he will be entitled to the produce of that 
portion. This provision is found on the case tablet only. 

The contract imposes two duties upon the Sakinum: (1) he 
shall spade the garden, (2) he shall watch ar&m zinatum. This latter 
provision brings us, as we shall see, face to face with an operation 
that is of eminent importance in rational date culture, namely the 
process of artificial pollination. A thorough understanding of this 
process will, in the writer’s opinion, throw light on some difficult 
passages in the Code and the contract literature. We must therefore 
take time to let our experts explain it to us. 

Unlike most fruit trees, the date palm has the male and female flowers 

on separate individuals.In a wild state the date palm is undoubtedly 

pollinated by the wind, and about one-half of the trees are males. .... 
The artificial pollination was doubtless discovered by the ancient Assyrians, 1 
and has been practiced for three or four thousand years at least. Because 
of the great economy of pollen brought about by this practice, one male 
tree suffices to pollinate from fifty to a hundred females. The male flower 
cluster of the date palm consists of a stalk bearing a considerable number of 
short twigs to which the flowers are attached, the whole contained in a 
sheath at first entirely closed, but which finally ruptures, disclosing the 

flowers.The separate twigs to which the male flowers are attached 

are from 4-6 inches long, and bear anywhere from 20-50 male flowers, each 
containing 6 anthers full of pollen. On<e of these twigs suffices to pollinate 
a whole female flower cluster, and to bring about the development of a 
bunch of dates. 

The female flowers, like the male, are borne inside of sheaths which 
are at first entirely closed. Finally the sheath is split open by the growth of 
the flowers within, and at this stage pollination is accomplished. The two 
tips of the cracked-open sheath are separated and the cluster of female 

* The author probably uses the term Aaayrians in the loose sense in which it was 
formerly employed, and included the inhabitants of the Tlgris-Euphrates Delta, who were, 
of course, the date growers. 
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flowers pulled out. A twig of male flowers is then inserted into a cluster 
of female flowers and tied in place with a bit of palm leaf or with a string. 
This completes the process of pollination. 1 

Other facts which should be borne in mind are the following: 
(1) The female flower clusters do not all appear at the same time, 
but several weeks may elapse between the appearance of the first 
and the last clusters. During all this time the trees must be closely 
observed so that no female clusters may be overlooked. (2) Female 
flowers may appear at such an early or late date that no male trees 
are in bloom. Against this emergency the date grower could easily 
protect himself by storing away some male flower clusters, the pollen 
of which, it is said, does not deteriorate for at least two years. (3) A 
female flower cluster not pollinated will grow dates, but such dates 
are without seeds, they never properly mature, and are without 
commercial value. 2 

That artificial pollination of the date palm was practiced during 
the period of the Assyrian Empire is certain from monumental evi¬ 
dence. 8 For early Babylonia the case is not so clear. Scheil, as 
we have seen, made the inference that it was employed as early 
as 2400 b.c. If it was known in the days of Hammurabi, it would 
indeed be peculiar if his Code should be without any provision in 
regard to this important work. But there are still two paragraphs 
on date culture awaiting our investigation, namely, §§ 64 and 65. 
Both have caused the translators a lot of trouble. It will be well, 
therefore, to reproduce them here in transcription and translation 
as found in Harper’s Code of Hammurabi , p. 33. 

§64 

TRANSLITERATION 

I um-ma a-wi-Lum kird-bt a-na Nu . Gih . Sar a-na ru-kvMrim id-di-in 
‘Nu . Gih . Sar a-di kirdm $a-ab-tu i-na bi-la-at kirim 8>i(-li-in a-na be~d kirim 
i-no-ud-di-tn ha-lvriis-tam su-u i-li-ki. 

TRANSLATION 

If a man give his orchard to a gardener to manage, the gardener shall 
give to the owner of the orchard two-thirds of the produce of the orchard, 
as long as he is in possession of the orchard; he himself shall take one-third. 

1 Quoted from Swingle, op. cit., pp. 16, 26, 27. 

* Swingle, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

• Of. Guide to Babylonian and Aeeyrian Antiquities (British Museum), 2d ed., PI. X. 
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§65 

transliteration 

hm-ma Nu . Gil . Sat kir&m la u-ra-ak-ki-ib-ma bi-iUtam um-ta-di 
Nu . Gis . Sar bi-la-at kirim a-na i-te-lu [i-tTki-acWa-ac?]. 

TRANSLATION 

If the gardener do not properly manage the orchard, and he diminish 
the produce, the gardener shall measure out the produce of the orchard on 
the basis of the adjacent orchards. 

The important work which the gardener is to perform, and 
through the neglect of which he may seriously diminish the produce 
of the date grove, is designated as “rukubum. ,, The term is rendered 
by Harper to manage; in this he is followed by Rogers. 1 Ungnad 
translates bemrtschaften; 2 * 4 * Winckler bearbeiten* which practically 
amounts to the same thing as the English translation above. These 
renderings, which are not even warranted by any of the meanings 
of the V 33“*, are too general and only a confession that the real 
significance of the term was not clear to the translators. Consulting 
Delitzsch, HW, p. 620, we find a secondary meaning for rakdbu 
which is expressed by the equations: 

Ifi . Nir=r]a-ka-bu 
ffi . Nir=ri-fyu-tu; 

also 

(a-a) A = rikibtum 
(a-a) A=rityCLtum} 

We may conclude, therefore, that some forms of raMbu were em¬ 
ployed to designate the act of fecundation. This information does, 
however, not take us very far, though it may serve as a hint that 
we are on the right track. We are obliged to invoke the aid of the 
cognate languages. Turning to a dictionary of the Talmud, 6 we 
make the discovery that V DSn in the Hiphil may mean to graft , to 

1 Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels, p. 417. 

s Ungnad In Oreesmann, AUorientalische Texts und Bilder , p. 150. 

> Winckler in Der alte Orient, Heft 4. 

4 Cf. also Muss-Amolt's Dictionary, p. 963. 

4 Levy, Neuhebr. und chald&iechee WOrterbuch Hb«r Talmudim und Midrathim, 
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place one branch upon another . Reference is made to a passage in the 
Babylonian Talmud, in which it is stated that it was lawful for the 
people of Jericho to graft date palms all day on the fourteenth of 
Nisan 1 (i.e., on the eve of Passover), because otherwise they would 
spoil. Evidently we are getting nearer the secret, for now there has 
been established at least a connection between the V ID") and the 
date palm. Yet it must be remembered that the very nature of 
this tree makes grafting impossible and unnecessary. The date 
palm has no branches but only immense leaves, which, if they 
were grafted on another trunk, would never produce a fruit-bearing 
crown. Offshoots, however, are never grafted upon another trunk, 
but are transplanted as soon as they have obtained proper size, 
which is the safest and least complicated way of propagating a certain 
kind of date. Grafting is furthermore not an operation which 
could not be put off a few days longer. Considerations of this nature 
would lead to the belief that the process referred to is nothing but 
the pollination of the female flower clusters. 

But the Babylonian Talmud brings us still nearer the goal. 
Rabbi Rashi, commenting on the above passage, describes the 
sbpTl sasn as follows: 3153 pVGM "01 bpi blD pH 

■pw tmorm tvm trey nr» rop3 bp-i® -asa naps bpn bio 

PITT'S ,* i.e., a soft branch (of the flower cluster) of the male date 
palm is placed in the split (of the flower cluster) of the female palm, 
because a female palm does not bear fruit, while a male does.* 

After this excursion to the Talmud we should be justified to 
return to our deserted two paragraphs of the Code and insert in 
the place of “to manage,” to pollinate. 

§ 64: If a man entrust his date grove to a iakinum for pollinating, the 
Saklnum shall give of its produce, for the time that he holds the orchard, 
two-thirds to the owner of the orchard; one-third he himself shall take. 

§ 65: If the Saklnum does not pollinate the orchard and thereby diminish 
the produce, he shall pay rent on the basis of the adjacent orchards. 

i Pee. 4:9 <50>) 0TH bl trip! JlWnj. 

* Pee. 06*. 

• The words in parentheses are inserted by the writer to show what^really took place. 
Rashi evidently knew in a general way of the significance of pollination for the growing of 
dates, but was lacking in exact knowledge, as his statement, that the male palm was 
bearing fruit, shows. 
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Among the contracts concerning rent of date groves one of the 
most interesting is doubtless 

VS, VIP 4 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. Hr&m ilu Amurru 

2. ugar a-rcnifr-tum 

3. Vrat-ru-tum 

4. u ta-lu ha li-bu eJt-lim t 

5. i * w kirt bu-ra-za-tum 

6. itti bvrra-za-tum 

7. m a-pili4i4u 

8. mdr m urah-murba-li-it 

9. a-na ha-ki-nu-tim 

10. [76] . Ta .£. A 

11. [*> w ki]rdm Urra-ka-ab-ma 

12. [h’-it]-ti-in 

13. be-el ** u kiiim 

14. [ha]4u-uh4a-am 

15. ha-ki-nu-um 

16. i-li-ki 

17. V bi-la-tim u-ri-e 

18. X si-si-na-tim 

19r i-na-ad-di-in 

TRANSLATION 

A date grove of the god Amurru, in the field of the Arahtum-fcanal],— 
(there are) dry leaves and offshoots,—the date grove of Qurazatum, from 
gurazatum, Apil-iliSu, the son of UraS-mubalit, has rented for caretaking. 
He shall pollinate the orchard; two-thirds (of the produce) the owner of the 
garden, one-third the renter shall take. 

Five talents of ur£, ten male flower clusters he shall give (besides). 

NOTES 

Lines 3 and 4, probably best construed as an inserted nominal sentence, 
descriptive of the condition of the orchard, and calling attention to the 
work required of the gardener; u-atrrvrtum , lit. “superfluous ones,” very 
likely refers to dead leaves. With u-atrru-tum compare neo-Babylonian 
barattu >Talmudic KlWn = a dried branch. Ta-lu ha li-bu: Sum. *** Gihim- 

T T 

mar . Tut . Tur = tdlu=liplipu = lipu =offshoot; literally therefore the above 
term signifies “offshoots of offshoots.” Compare with this Mr. Swingle’s 
statement that 

the offshoots, when uncontrolled, grow unhindered, and rival in size the 
parent trunk, and they in turn give rise to other offshoots, so that finally 
the result is an impenetrable thicket with a few tall trunks, and a tangled 
mass of offshoots at the base; op. cit., p. 15. 
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Lines 11-16 contain almost verbatim the provisions of § 64 of the Code. 

Line 17: ur$ must be left untranslated at present; it doubtless refers 
to one of the extremely numerous by-products of the date palm. 

Line 18: si-si-na-tim = sissinatum and sissinnu, plur. col. of 8i[n]-nu= 
cluster of date blossoms ( DaUelrispe ); cf. Delitzsch, HW , and Muss-Amolt, 
p. 775, for references. Our contract helps us to identify the sissinnu, not 
with the flower cluster in general, but with the male blossom in particular. 
The renter is to deliver ten of them to the owner, and since the pollen can 
be kept for years against a case of emergency this stipulation becomes clear. 
Compare also the cases cited in Muss-Amolt, p. 775: sis-sirwia-hu id e-tir = 
its male clusters he shall not take; or sis-sin-ni i-na-ak-ki =the male clusters 
shall be brought, i.e., to the owner. 

One more tablet should be more closely inspected, namely: 

VS, VII s7 , transl. by Schorr, 191, KU, III, 661 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. XI gan eklum u kirdm 

2. §o pa-leHig ilu Urak 

3. itti e-li~e-risa marut no-fyi-annum 

4. m ta-ri-bvrum uke-zi 

5. li-ib-ba-am si-na-am 

6. i-na-$a-ar 

7. urn um suluppi (Ka . Lum) 

8. t’-na i-li-im 

9. &irku~na-am 

10. i-ka-ka-nvrku 

11. 1 gan ejb lum Ka . Gar 

12. samakkammum ma-la 

13. i-barkvru 

14. kfrluriik-ta-ka 

15. i-na-ad-di-ki4m 

TRANSLATION 

Eleven gan field, date orchard, of the Urad-canal, from Eli-erisa, daughter 
of Nahi-annum, Taribum has rented. He will take care of the pollination. 
At the time of date harvest, besides the produce of the orchard of which 
he took care, he shall give her from one gan of his usufruct (ejjdum Ka . Gar) 
sesame, as much as there is, her one-third. 

NOTES 

Lines 5 and 6: libbdm sindm ina$ar; libbu ^ Gikimmari =lit. the heart, i.e., 
the crown or leaf tuft of the date palm, which, as we know, constitutes its 
very life. The above expression is therefore evidently only a circumlocution 
for rvkkubum, “he shall take care of (pollinate) the blossoming trees.” 
The same is true of the phrase found above in R23, o-ro-om ri-nartum 
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i-na-$a-ar. Delitzsch, HW, equates arum with the date flower s (Da ttel- 
blute). It seems, however, more satisfactory to stay with the V PPK from 
which the forms cmtu-u and imtu-U' are derived, which, according to 
Delitzsch, denote “something done to a tree or forest . . . . but what ?” 
HW, p. 130. But the most common meaning of the V is to he or to 
become pregnant. Would it be too bold a speculation to venture an answer 
to the above question of Delitszch and translate the phrase in question “of 
the fecundation of the blossoms he shall take care” ? 

Lines 8-15: They are interesting in so far as they show how the renter 
was remunerated. The produce (hikunnum) of the orchard of which he 
took care (irtakanufru) evidently went to the owner, but he received the 
secondary crop, with the exception of one-third of the sesame from one 
gan, which the landlady demanded for herself. Imai4i4m (besides or 
above) is mistaken by Schorr for ina ilipu, and therefore translated “at 
the time when the offshoots will bear.”— Babylonische Rechteurkunden , p. 191. 

In another type of contracts a fixed amount of dates is required 
as rent for an orchard. In this manner the owner protected himself 
against any diminished return from his grove through the negligence 
of the renter. The owners demand had to be satisfied first, and the 
rest of the produce remained for the gardener. A contract of this 
type is represented in 

VS, XIII 18 (Date: Hammurabi 23) 

TRANSLITERATION 

1. 4} gur suluppi 

2. 2£ gur suluppi (damhuti[ f]) 

3. napfyar 6J gur suluppi 6 . A 

4. 10 biUam tHrurU 

5. 10 biltam zi-zi-na-tum 

6. 2X 60+30+1 WgitimmarS 

7. biltam f kirim 

8. la m murna-wi-ir-tum 

9. marat ncM ilu §ama§ 

10. m ibil>4Uum(tum) 

11. mdr i-ku-(un)-bi-&a( t) 

12 . i$-ba-at 

13. warab kislimum 

14. i-na bdb ga-gi-im 

15. gih-bar ilu hamab Ni . Ram . E 

16. 10 biltam u-ru-u 

17. 10 biltam zi-zi-nartum 

18. la-bi-ir-ta-&u 

19. ima-ad-dirin 
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TRANSLATION 

gur of dates gur of-dates a total of 6| gur of dates rent. 

10 talents of ur6. 10 talents of flower clusters (of) 251 date palms, rent of the 

orchard of Munawirtum, daughter of NabiSamafi, which-, son of 

-, has taken. 

In the month of Kislimum, in the gate of the temple compound, he shall 
pay according to standard measure of the SamaS temple. Ten talents of 
ur£, ten talents of flower clusters, his former dues, he shall give. 

NOTES 

Line 3: U . A=8u?&, very likely rent (Abgabe). This document, which 
is designated in the index to VS, XIII, as a Darlehen (loan), is nevertheless 
clearly a contract concerning the rent of an orchard. For similar contracts 
see VS, VII 41 , VS, VIF«, VS, VII* 6 , Th.D. 226. 

Lines 10 f.: Cf. Ranke, BE, VI, Pt. I, “Concordance of Proper Names.” 

In summing up the results of our investigation of Old Babylonian 
documents pertaining to date culture, it might be stated that the 
inferences and conclusions of V. Scheil as stated in the introduction 
have been verified by direct evidence from the Hammurabi period. 
Above all, artificial pollination was a well-known process, and legally 
covered by at least two paragraphs of the Code. In other respects 
the Code gave legal sanction to time-honored customs which had been 
formed during many centuries in which the inhabitants of the 
Euphrates-Tigris Delta had enjoyed the blessings of this remarkable 
tree. Through them a high degree of efficiency was attained, and 
the interests of both the owner and renter were safeguarded. 

SUPPLEMENT 

DATE CULTURE AS AN ECONOMIC FACTOR 

The date palm possesses in a high degree the love and esteem of 
those for whom it provides sustenance. The number of uses to which 
the tree and its products can be put is phenomenal; a Persian poem 
praises enthusiastically 365 ways in which it proves itself the bene¬ 
factor of man. Strabo characterizes its usefulness to the Baby¬ 
lonians as follows: “All other wants (besides that of grain) are 
supplied by the date palm.” Assyrian monuments are often pictur¬ 
ing their soldiers in the act of cutting down and destroying the 
date groves of besieged or captured cities. These ruthless warriors 
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knew that by this act they would deal a death blow to the economic 
life of their enemies. Another witness to the high esteem in which 
the date palm was held in ancient Babylonia is the Code itself. 
See §59, which decrees that “if a man, without the consent of the 
owner of an orchard, cut a tree in that man’s orchard he shall pay 
one-half mina of silver.” This extremely heavy fine was, of course, 
calculated to protect this beneficent tree from any would-be despoiler. 
The temptation to such a theft, no doubt, was very serious in a 
country which produced no other kind of lumber. 

In an attempt to estimate the productivity of Babylonian date 
groves we are almost entirely dependent upon the material used by 
Scheil in the article referred to above. The orchard described on the 
Nippur fragment shows by far the better record. If we disregard 
the series of trees of 25 fca, for which the number is missing, it would 
contain 239 trees; the entire number may have been something like 
250 trees. With an average of 50 trees per acre the size of the orchard 
would amount to about five acres, or 600 sar. The total produce of 
dates, calculated from the scribe’s estimate, would be 56$ gur. The 
record grove on the Umma tablet contains 341 trees with an esti¬ 
mated yield of 26 gur 185 fca. The total for the various groves 
mentioned on this tablet is 1,332 trees, with an estimated yield of 
61 gur 154 fca. The highest yield per tree in the Umma orchards is 
60 ka, while in the Nippur grove of the entire number of c. 250 trees 
there are 104 bearing more than 60 seven trees yielding as high 
as one gur per tree. The impression which one gains from the Umma 
tablet is that it deals with young plantations; especially the rather 
high percentage of unproductive young trees favors this conclusion. 

The maximum yield in the Nippur grove is one gur per tree from 
a series of seven. This would correspond to about 105 kilograms 
(c. 210 pounds) if the value of the ka is taken to equal .47 liters. 
Mr. V. Scheil regards this to be'an extremely light yield when com¬ 
pared with modern figures, which often show double that amount. 
Should we, however, accept the value of the ka to be .81 liters, as 
more recently proposed by Thureau-Dangin {Revue d’Assyriologie, 
1912, p. 24), then this discrepancy would disappear. 1 On this basis 

1 The writer notices that this value has been accepted by recent French writers on 
economic topics. It is especially in the realm of agriculture proper that a value higher 
than . 47 liters seems to be almost imperative. 
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the highest yield would be c. 365 pounds, a figure which would still 
be very moderate, since, according to Mr. Swingle, a yield of from 400- 
600 pounds is not infrequent with rich soil and abundant irrigation 
(op. cit., p. 24). 

For the Hammurabi period there is only the above-cited contract 
VS, XIII 18 that could be drawn upon for making comparisons. The 
2§1 trees mentioned are evidently the number of date palms found 
in the orchard. If the 6f gur of dates constitute about two-thirds 
of the produce, which the owner could legally demand for himself, 
then the entire yield was estimated about 10 gur of dates, plus the 
various by-products. This yield equals nearly that of the third lot 
on the Umma tablet, where 291 trees are estimated with 12 gur 
218 ka, which would give for 250 trees an average of a little more than 
10 gur. 

There is still another way of arriving at an estimate of the eco¬ 
nomic importance of date culture, namely, by comparing the sales 
value of farm land with that of date orchards. For this purpose 
Volume VS, XIII proves a regular storehouse of information, for not 
less than twelve orchard sales are recorded. Comparing the average 
sales price of these orchards with the average value of farm lands 
during this period we will find that the former brought at least double 
the amount of the latter: 


VS. XIII Nu. 

Proveni¬ 

ence 

Date 

Amount 
of Land 

Price 

Price per 
100 Sars 

Number 31. 

Sippar 

Senkereh 

Hammurabi 40 ? 

5 sar 

lj 

Sekels 

30 Sekels 

Number 07. 


100 sar 

Si 

6i 

0! 

21 

Sekels 

Sekels 

Sekels 

Sekels 

Sekels 

71 Sekels 

Number 70. 

Senkereh 

70 sar 

c. 9l Sekels 

Number 74. 

Senkereh 

60 sar 

c. 10l Sekels 

Number 78. 

Senkereh 

Rim-Sin! Isin S 

31 sar 

c. 20' Sekels 

Number 80. 

Senkereh 


90 sar 

231 Sekels 
10 Sekels 

Number 81. 

Senkereh 

Rim-Sin, Iain 12 
Rim-Sin, Iain 20 
Rim-Sin 

100 sar 

10 

Sekels 

Number 87. 

Senkereh 

90 sar 

19 

Sekels 

c. 21 Sekels 

Number 63. 

Senkereh 

130 sar 

141 Sekels 

c. 11 Sekels 

Number 94. 

Number 98. 

Senkereh 

Senkereh 

Rim-Sin 

Rim-Sin 

230 sar 
200 sar 

12 

25 

Sekels 

Sekels 

c. 5 Sekels 
121 Sekels 
c. 11 fiekels 

Number 99. 

Senkereh 

Rim-Sin 

130 sar 

141 fiekels 





Average price of orchards = 14 Sekels per 100 ears 

= 252 §ekels per 1800 sars 

Average price paid for farm lands, 
computed from 22 sales = 113} Sekels per 1800 sars 

The value of date orchards is therefore more than double that 
of common farm land. 
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Critical Notest 


CORRECTIONS TO LANGDON’S “SUMERIAN 
LITURGICAL TEXTS” 

These corrections of Langdon's “Sumerian Liturgical Texts” (Publica¬ 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania Museum , Vol. X, No. 2) are the result 
of a -collation of his texts with the originals in the Museum, undertaken in 
connection with a study of the material made by the Assyrian seminar of 
the Graduate School. The importance of the texts justifies, I venture to 
think, the effort involved to secure a correct text, which is obviously essential 
for the interpretation of the material. 

It is in the hope of making a contribution to the study of Sumerian, our 
knowledge of which is still imperfect, that I herewith place the result of 
my work at the disposal of scholars. 

1 «*T ,t ; 5 G { r .- U : V : 

L Mr.Tj.ii:# ; Mi, t nr.U^; 

f. $s: itil., t. u-.frcjtsa ; L Hmt. T t 4. Zl: 

Ui4. t L 13• ^ Rm.X, l*f • frQPPt; M., 

#p***~ , -i*i £ - ?t *■ s# •* ; 

<0 ofr. t .fcdttf&T] i, If ». fa. t J rt i w ; 

It (Ml; fj fa. 

Text No . 1, Obverse Column II 

Correct the numbering of the lines by placing figure 5 two lines above. 

L. 2. Several signs might be missing before mdr$an(ki ). For sign 
DILMUN cf. my copy. LI. 2-4 are not necessarily continuations of 11.1-3. 

L. 7. (End) Instead of mi read ok. 

233 
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L. 8. After second sign add ra: kur-kur-ra-ra* 1 
L. 17. Last signs: zag-sal. 

L. 18. Erase dividing line; the whole tablet is ruled. 

L. 19. Read: bbr-bdr-gh-ne. 

L. 23. First two signs: KAL-KAL . Betewen the DU and NE add ub. 

Text 1 , Obverse Column III 
L. 1. Sign marked sic! is ELTEG (Br. 4445). 

L. 3. Instead of ligir the text has AG A (Br. 6945). 

e 

L. 5. Second sign is a perfect GA. Last clear sign is SAL. 

L. 6. Instead of GAM read probably nu. 

L. 8. First sign is nun . 

L. 9. After anrki-a add PA .* 

L. 20. After mu-ra add AN .* 

L. 23. Signs read gal-gal and marked sic! are gil-dh gis-dh. 

Text 1, Reverse Column I 

e 

LI. 2-6. Sign GA marked sic! is perfectly written. 

L. 8. First sign en. Before ga read AB-azag-ga. 

L. 9. A-ab-ba mu-un-gar(t) AB azag-ga , etc. 

L. 10. Ab-zu (i dingir ) usum-x(Br. 11208)-a-gar Hi, etc. 

L. 11. Before GAN read MUL . 

L. 12. Before DU-BI read -garnim-e. After DU-BI read MUL. 

L. 13. Read he-ga-dm(=A-AN) me-ldm-bi. 

L. 14. Before sag add dingir-gal-gal-e-net. 

L. 18. Fourth sign clearly li. 

L. 19. First sign is nun . 

L. 20. First two signs: maj-ri. 

Text 1 } Reverse Column II 
L. 4. Last signs: nam-mi-in-du t. 

L. 6. Signs marked sic! are sd written over erasure. 

L. 10. After this one more line is missing. 

L. 15. Same as above. 

L. 17. Complete (dingir) en-lilrld. 

Text 2 

L. 17. After this add line 17a: ( dingir) a-ru-ru DI mvrnardu , etc. 

L. 29. Instead of the sign KESDA read i-lu. 

L. 40. Fifth sign is al* 

> I have marked with an asterisk those corrections to the copies which seem to have 
Langdon’s approval, since they have been followed in his transliterations. The accents 
used to distinguish the different signs are the same as those employed by F. Delltzsch in 
his Sumeriaches Olostar and Sumerische Grammatik. 
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Text S 1 

Obverse, 1. 9. Instead of ga read hd. 

Text S , Reverse 

L. 4. Instead of mi, sign is probably UL. 

L. 8. Sign marked sic! is IB.* The upper wedge is the dividing line. 

Text 4, Obverse 

L. 1. Sign between urn and ba (omitted in the transliteration) is IM. 

L. 2. The name of the god is (dingir)nvrfniib-da. Erase extra wedge 

on sign bur. 

L. 3. The sign between nam and at is ra. Erase extra wedge on sign 
GltME. Last sign (A) has been erased by the scribe. Line reads: nitalam-a- 
ni {dingir)nanwarat g&me-hag-ga ir-, etc. 

L. 5. Erase sign NI, which is not on tablet. 

L. 8. Third sign is BI, not GA. Instead of nag read b&. 

L. 11. Change ub into te.* 

L. 12. Third sign is very probably ub. 

L. 15. Fifth sign not NIGIN, but AB. Instead of A-E read A-KAL. 

L. 16. Change into {dingir) nin-insi-vn^na. * Instead of sag-kalam-mc^ 
gk read ama-kalam-ma-gd. Last two signs {KA-BT) are very probably 
hag-hag. 

Text 4, Reverse : 

L. 1. Complete text from transliteration. Repeat twice the last sign.* 

L. 4. Last sign is clearly tim . 

L. 5. Instead of bur gu-ti-um read fir bur^ra-gh. Gutium is never 
mentioned in this tablet (cf. below). 

L. 6. First sign not gu: might be he or numeral XL. Third sign 
mostly destroyed: URUtt The signs hdrba are very uncertain. The 
sign after bal is destroyed: probably not bal. 

L. 16. Instead of lum read MUR (Br. 11190). Instead of ba-ba-dib 
read hdrba t-gh. 

Text 5, Obverse 

L. 2. First two signs: KA-AB. 

L. 3. Between KA and NI one sign is either destroyed or has been 
erased. 

L. 5. Read dam instead of nin. This and the following two lines are 
incomplete at the end. 

L. 8. Instead of ki-a read bi-hu (cf. copy). 

L. 12. For first sign cf. copy. Second sign is gir. 

L. 14. Last sign is he. 

L. 16. Sign marked sic! is DUL-DU, —I'.* 

* Tablet belongs to the Casslte Period. 
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L. 17. Instead of word erasure place sign dim. 

L. 18. Complete third sign into BAD . 

Text 5, Reverse 

L. 6. After IM-GAL read nam. 

L. 12. After this add 1. 12a: ursag-miwie igi-mu RI-RI-tj-ne* 

L. 18. Instead of $-gal read faUgal. Probably same correction in fol¬ 
lowing line. 

L. 21. Before DU read lil (cf. copy). 

L. 22. Erase the two wedges marked sic! They belong to the line 
above. 

L.24. The sign before zabar is BE. 

Text 6, Obverse Column II 
L. 1. Nothing missing between te and ur.* 

L. 7. Erase sign between na and zu* Latter sign might be lil. 

L. 18. Instead of sal-la very probably IvJIAa. 

L. 26. The sign after e is probably hi (cf. copy). 

L. 27. One or two signs missing at the beginning of the line. The sign 
read edin is URU+GU (Br. 931). 

L. 28. Instead of ab read tab gis . 

L. 29. Sign su is uncertain (cf. copy). 

e 

L. 33. Instead of IM read UG. The text clearly distinguishes these 
two signs. 

L. 34. Same as above. Add ma before nigin* 

L. 39. Instead of IM read UG. 

Text 6 y Obverse Column III 
L. 4. Last sign not sil (cf. copy). 

L. 6. Last sign is ra instead of gk. 

L. 7. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 8. Instead of kalag read e. Extra wedge belongs to line above. 

L. 9. For first two signs cf. copy. Erase interrogation mark. 

L. 10. Add last sign la.* 

L. 12. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 14. First sign probably lugal. Instead of gid read sud (Br. 7594). 

L. 20. Erase turrwna. Instead of turn, a small vb, added later by the 
scribe. The ma might be da (cf. copy). 

L. 21. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 22. Instead of keh read GAR. 

L. 25. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 27. For second sign cf. copy. Last signs: gut-ubt~SAL-A . 
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L. 29. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 30. Instead of ri( f) read DAR. 

L. 35. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 37. Read TU for SAR. 

L. 38. Second sign is the lehUg of lu (cf. copy). 

L. 41. Third sign probably g&ne. 

L. 42. Restore: SAL-U§-[DAM]-A-NI. Last signs: mn ( dingir ) 
o-zi-ida ?]. 

Text 6, Reverse Column I 
L. 8. First sign clearly lu. 

L. 11. Some signs are probably missing between ga and AN. 

L. 12. Instead of KESDA (sic!) read it$. 

L. 14. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 15. After e$, traces of the sign IM. 

L. 17. Last signs: ds-k&r-ra, ni f-bar-ri. 

U. 19-20. (End) Instead of BI read GA. 

L. 21. Before murunrtil4arni a sign is missing; traces of nu. 

L. 22. Instead of NE read BIL. For last sign cf. copy. 

L. 26. First signs: nin-TUR-TUR. 

L. 27. First signs: lugal^nu. After si read ir(=A-Sl). 

L. 31. Sign before iir is hi. 

L. 32. Instead of NE read td(=KA+LI). 

L. 33. Erase interrogation mark after AN.* The sign la in e-du4a is 
the sign 5d with a gloss written underneath (cf. copy). 

L. 36. Instead of IM read UG. 

L. 38. First signs: Id-E-A. 

L. 40. Add ni-ib after sign mi: mi-ni-ib-ni-ni-e. * 

Text 6, Reverse Column II 

L. 1. Line begins: [lugal\4armu im-ba t-tilrla .... 

L. 2. Line begins: .... nam-tar-ra udrIII -. .... 

L. 6. $ag?-ga mUrhu(=KU) bartig-gi. 

L. 7. bdr ?-mu ui( = £-G£ME, Br. 5515). 

L. 10. Last sign is za over erasure. 

L. 12. The sign after dingir-tik is the lekUg of DU. 

0 

L. 14. Instead of IM read UG (cf. copy for last signs). 

L. 15. Instead of gis-uz cf. copy. Instead of lag read narKAL. 

L. 16. The first sign is dim instead of ba. For last signs cf. copy. 

L. 21. First signs: da-ad. 

L. 25. Read: . . . . -bi nu-murRUla^mu. 

L. 25. Second sign is Ul. 
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L. 28. for the first three signs cf. copy. Probably double GAM 
(Br. 1213). 

L. 29. First signs: .... mu ir-ra. 

L. 30. For third sign cf. copy. 

L. 31. Instead of IM read UQ. 

L. 38. Instead of gil read ma. 

Text 7 

. No. 7 is a Dublin tablet, and therefore not accessible to me. 

Text 8 , Column 1 

L. 2. Second sign is zu. Fifth and eighth signs lit instead of lugal. 
The sixth is probably pad (Br. 9409). 

L. 3. Instead of UD probably AZAG. 

L. 5. Sign transliterated x is probably ur. 

L. 10. Numeral VIII is in vertical, not horizontal, wedges. 

Text 8 , Obverse Column II 
L. 1. Instead of laMal read sal-sal. 

L. 3. Second sign not ram, probably sid (cf. copy). Instead of GAL- 
KU read kti (-KA+GAR). 

L. 4. Read hi instead of di. USLANU (Br. 3046) instead of nun. 

L. 5. Erase first sign: wedges belong to sign in line above. 

Text 8 } Reverse Column II 
L. 9. First sign is GA . Third is UD. 

L. 10. The first sign, instead of te, is either numeral XL or sign le. 

Text 9 , Obverse Column I 

L. 1. Read nu-e. 

L. 2. The first sign is probably zag. 

L. 17. Fourth sign is ama. 

L. 18. Sign after a is lugal. 

Text 9 , Obverse Column II 

L. 6. Instead of gih-dtir cf. copy: agat. It is the same sign as rev. 
col. 1,1. 6, first. 

L. 8. After the sign H add rod.* 

L. 10. Instead of ma-an^gar read ma-gar-gar. 

L. 20. Instead of da^na# read d-mafi. 

L. 21. Complete sign KA £cf. copy). 

L. 23. Last sign not lag. Probably &(=UD-DU). 

L. 24. Instead of zi-da read zi- u&. Instead of lam read DUN. 

L. 25. Read SeS-E instead of SeS-GJB. Last sign is probably ga. 
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Text 9, Reverse Column I 

L. 2. Sign ga is doubtful, probably bi. Sign marked sic! is not lam 
but DUN . 

L. 5. Sign marked sic! is an erasure. Erase sign me and read 04-cn- 
pad-d+en. 

L. 9. Sign in in gi-in-na has been erased by the scribe. 

L. 20. Second sign is a. 

Text 9, Reverse Column II 
L. 1. Change second sign mu into IM . 

L. 4. Read: sag-gcM . 

LI. 6-7. Erase dividing line. 

L. 18. Erase sign between ir and gu . 

L. 21. The two signs after +kur are to be united and form the sign 
Ubir (Br. 8847) (cf. copy). 

Text 10, Obverse 

L. 2. Seventh sign is not dim , but ni written over an erasure. 

L. 6. Instead of nin-kakkola read sign gir (cf. copy). 

Text 10, Reverse 
L. 2. Gih-girgdl is right. Correct sign gi. 

Text 11 , Obverse 

L. 1. First USLANU (Br. 3046). Erase gunification at the left (!!). 
Between first and second sign insert me* Uhimgal is perfectly written. 
Cf. note 4 on page 152. 

L. 2. Instead of ti-dvlrla read igv^uUla (Br. 10881). 

L. 3. Sign after la-la is ba instead of na. 

L. 3. Instead of an ukkin read ( dingir)ninni . Under the sign ka is 
written in small character the sign e. The last sign is TIG instead of am. 

L. 9. Last signs: U§-U8-DAM. 

L. 11. Last sign is la. 

L. 12. Instead of KA+NE read KA+LI . 

Text 11, Reverse 

L. 1. Instead of da-gdl read d-gdl. 

L. 6. Same as above. 

LI. 6-7. Add sign NE at the end of the line. 

L. 11. Instead of KA+NE read KA+LI . 

L. 16. Erase sign i at the beginning of the line. Same as above. 

Left edge. For the fourth sign cf. copy. 

Text 12, Obverse 

The obverse is in two columns.* Col. I, last line, read ta instead of du. 
All lines in Col. II are incomplete at the end. 
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Text 18, Obverse 

LI. 1, 2, 3, and rev. 11. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14: In every instance the 
last sign is to instead of ab. 


Text 18, Reverse 

LI. 2 and 5. Fifth sign is il* 

L. 4. Instead of H very probably a$. 

L. 10. Correct sign li* 

L. 11. First part of the line is written over erasure: probably st instead 
of gL 


Text 14, Obverse 

L. 2. The first sign is arm, not the leskig of TUN. 

L. 3. Erase last wedge marked sic!. It is the end of the dividing line. 
L. 4. After nin-gal the first sign following the determinative for deity 
is probably DUN, not TUD or NIN. 

L. 5. Instead of bur read GAR. Following sign might be gu. 

L. 7. What is read se-KU is one sign. Probably lar. 

L. 8. Last sign, instead of mu, probably si. 

L. 12. Last sign, instead of la, probably ra, 

L. 14. Last sign, instead of gti, is gehbin, the same as the third sign in 1.7. 
L. 15. Fifth sign: instead of am read g6. 

L. 23. Instead of dim-gal read ukumgctl. 

L. 26. The fourth sign is ku instead of DAR (cf. copy). 

L. 30. The sign ni in mu-ni-tor is very uncertain. Erase the dividing 
line here and after 1. 33. The whole tablet is lined. 


Text 14, Reverse 

L. 5. Instead of X (MA+GUNU)-ki read KA-$tJ mu-ne-gdl. 

L. 7. Instead of TUM read the common sign IB. After the sign mu 
the line is written over erasure: murni ?-dagal . 

L. 8. Instead of zid read nam: igi-nam4il-la t 

L. 9. Correct sign after mu-ni into tB. Rest of the sign is an erasure. 

L. 10. Instead of kalag read sign UN. 

L. 13. Instead of kak-e read lim. 

L. 14. Instead of sign gti cf. copy. 

L. 20. Instead of buranun(\) the first three signs read: kisalmafi-ga. 
The sign in has been erased by the scribe. 

L. 23. Instead of \Ubir read d. 

L. 26. The first sign is i instead of dag. 

L. 27. After the heavy line add 1. 27a; sargar -. . (Only one sign is 
missing.) 
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Text IP 

L. 22. Erase sign led and lU-dm. 

L. 24. Sign marked sic! is RI written over erasure. After that read: 
gi$-ki-gdl. 

L. 26. Erase sign me. After en insert two more signs: gil t-et. 

L. 27. Read: .... - ama x&umgal-an-na .... 

L. 28. kalam-a-ra. .... 

Text 16, Obverse Column I 

L. 3. The sign after UN is ma (kalanwma). The following is not ab 
but URU+UD (Br. 909).' 

L. 20. Instead of mi read si. 

Text 16, Reverse 

Change order of columns. Col. I becomes Col. II and vice versa. 

Col. 1,1. 7, read kirbal-a alAar -. 

L. 15. Last sign is nam . 

L. 16. Last sign is lal . 

L. 20. First sign is en. 

L. 23. First sign is DUN. 

L. 31. After sign al and before gil read three signs: LUL-A-AN. 

L. 32. Second, sign is ra. Follows ukumgcdrA-AN. 

L. 33. Sign marked sic! and following are to be read: (jgih)cd4ardm 
( =A+AN). 

Text 16, Reverse Column II 
L. 7. One more line missing between 11. 7 and 10. 

L. 16. Third sign is lugcd. Last is e. 

L. 22. Add sign LAL and read: (dingir)en4il-ld. 

Left edge. Line is entirely wrong. Cf. copy and read 8 id-itrbi LX-kam. 

Text 17, Column I 
L. 5. Read an-na instead of en-na. 

Text 17, Column II 

L. 6. First sign is Sd. 

L. 7. Same as above. Next sign azag . 

Text 18, Obverse 
L. 10. Add A after BAL. 

L. 13. Last sign is tim. 

L. 31. Read fra instead of ga. 

Text 18, Reverse 

L. 33. After ba4cnri add: u qalam. 

& A late copy of an old tablet. 
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Text 19, Obverse 

L. 2. Third sign is the hehhig of DU, same as in 1. 5, fourth sign. 

L. 9. Instead of ( dingir)en-ki read en-na, without determinative. 

L. 10. Sign before hi-ni is e instead of KAL. 

L. 12. Read ba instead of har. 

L. 13. Second sign is hr. 

L. 14. Sign between dim and ba is gar. 

L. 16. Sign between ta and gdl is nir. 

L. 17. (End) Sign after si is probably ra instead of md. 

L. 17. Instead of RU read 5A. 

L. 18. Instead of A read E. 

Text 19, Reverse 

L. 1. Sign KAK probably lit. 

L. 4. Fifth sign is ma$. 

L. 5. Instead of double DUMU-D£§§£KU (Br. 4139) read har-dim. 
Sign after sag is gaz. 

L. 7. First sign: urudu. 

L. 9. Last sign is ID instead of DA. 

L. 10. Sign after nunrbi is ZU. After AN is KU instead of ma. 

LI. 11-18. Leave twice as much space for the break. 

L. 14. Instead of DlM read US. Sign following is probably lu. 

L. 18. Read: mi-ni-in-gar-ri-e§ f eh f-dar ni-hag-hag. 

L. 19. Read: hd- ... -gu majj-bi bat-bub bddrdaf-bi barjul. 

L. 20. Second sign is gir. 

L. 22. First two signs: vhrngal. Last four signs: U-iUa-bi. Rest 
uncertain. 

L. 23. Instead of sir-ri read mvrvb. 

L. 24. Beginning: ki-KU-azag. End: barjvl. 

L. 25. Last sign $td. 

L. 27. After sign AN: narsig(=IGI+GUNU)-ga. 

Text 20, Obverse 

L. 1. First sign probably A. 

L. 2. Second sign §6. 

L. 3. Fourth and fifth signs: him. 

L. 6. After i login read ib instead of LlL. 

L. 9. After ga and before AB add ZU. 

Text 20, Reverse 
L. 1. Read la instead of hi. 

L. 13. Sign after LUL has been erased by the scribe. 
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Text 21, Obverse Column 1 

L. 4. Second sign probably ham instead of gu. After na only one sign: 
nam. 

L. 9. Second and third signs: lu$-ba. 

L. 10. Sign before LID is sib. Last sign is tu(ku). 

L. 11. Instead of Sar read in. Next two signs are gar-gar. 

L. 12. Instead of IM-&AR read nam. Rest uncertain. 

L. 16. (End) Instead of ur read lu. For last sign cf. copy. 

L. 18. After §4-gdl4a the next three signs are dingir-ri-e-ne. 

L. 19. Third from last is dagal . 

L. 22. Last sign is ZU. 

Text 21, Obverse Column II 
L. 3. Last sign veiy probably IB. 

L. 7. Sign marked sic! is probably ak. 

L. 9. Second sign ham. Sixth sign e. 

L. 10. Instead of DI read ZU. 

L. 12.. Correct first sign as per copy. 

L. 14. Fourth sign: read si instead of M. 

L. 16. Fourth sign is dagal. 

L. 17. Last two signs are te4e. 

L. 19. (Beginning) fGI-mu-ta gik-gi . 

L. 20. (Beginning) DUMU-DUMU-D£$$1£KU(Bt. 4139)-roo£ 

Text 21, Reverse 

In the copy the two columns of the original are not separated. To Col. II 
belong the last three half-lines to the left and the wedge before the sign mu in 
line eight. Much more empty space should be left at the beginning of both 
columns. 

Text 21, Reverse Column I 

L. 2. One sign missing before gar . Next sign is ra. 

L. 3. Nu is the first sign. Instead of BA-AB read ZU-AB(abzu). 

L. 4. First sign probably gdn. Instead of an~ki read an-na. 

L. 5. Instead of GAL-KI-D&G-A read sd (Br. 2289). Last sign is la. 
L. 6. Instead of t-gal read nun-gal. 

L. 7. Before sag read mu-ZUR (Br. 9067). 

L. 8. First wedge belongs to Col. n. Signs mut-sagt belong to line 
above. Instead of KA-KA-&tj read sag-Urla. 

L. 11. (End) After ki-dtir read me-a-ni. 

L. 14. Instead of KU-? read di-tar-me. Erase following sign ni, which 
is not on tablet. 

L. 16. Probably: dam-$ag-ga. 

LI. 20-23. Some signs missing at the end. 

L. 21. Read su-me-ra. 
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L. 22. Read da instead of uS. Two or three lines may be missing at the 
bottom of the column. 

Rev. Col. II: Two-thirds of every line is missing at the beginning. 

Text 22 

Change Obverse into Reverse and vice versa. 

Obv. 1. 4. Nothing missing after the sign sa . 

LI. 7-11. At the end of these lines some signs are probably missing. 
Rev. 1. 1. All signs are doubtful. 


Text 24, Obverse 

L. 5. Seventh sign is t&(=*£+SAL, Br. 5515). 

L. 8. Last two signs: mvrna -. 

L. 9. Last sign probably ta . 

L. 11. Instead of ta very probably al. 

University of Pennsylvania 


Next sign 


Edward Chiera 


THE “WANDERING ARAMAEAN” 

* For many years the problem of the relationship between the Jo56iri 
0 SA-GAZ) of the Amama Letters and the Hebrews (D"^HP) of the Old 
Testament writings engaged the attention of biblical scholars. We now 
know that the word bobbin ( SA-GAZ) is not a gentilic but a class noun 
meaning “plunderer/’ “Bedouin/’ and that it was thus used as early as the 
time of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 1 

I am inclined to believe that we have been reading too definite a mean¬ 
ing into another biblical expression descriptive of Israel’s ancestors. I 
refer to the “Syrian ready to perish,” “schweifender Aramaer” O’EPK 
"Q&O of Deut. 26:5. In commenting on this verse Driver 2 says: “Jacob 
is so styled, with intentional disparagement, on account of his foreign con¬ 
nections; his mother’s home had been in Aram-Naharaim (Gen. 24:10-24), 
and he spent himself many years in the same country (Gen. 29-31) in the 
service of his mother’s brother, Laban 'the Aramaean’ (Gen. 25:20; 28:5 
in P; 31:20-24 in JE), whose two daughters he married.” There seems to 
be unanimity of opinion in this matter on the part of scholars. I am aware 
that it is somewhat venturesome to offer another interpretation. 

On the Taylor Cylinder of Sennacherib, Col. V, 11, we are now able to 
restore a broken context. 2 According to the Assyrian king, there gathered 
around Shuzubu, the Chaldean, “the fugitive Aramaean, the runaway, the 

* Cf. my article, “On Israel’s Origins," AJTh , XXII (1918), 87f. 

* Deuteronomy (ICC), 289. 

* Delltsscb, Aeeyrieehe LeeeeMcke , 5th ed. 
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murderer, and the plunderer” (Amd Ara[mu fj]alfcu munnabtu amir dame 
babbilu firu&u ipburuma). In the documents from the Cassite Period, 
ftoljbti is frequently placed after the names of persons in the employ of the 
temple. There is no doubt as to its meaning. The persons thus designated 
are fugitives. Munnabtu, a word of frequent occurrence in the cuneiform 
texts, comes from the root abdtu, the equivalent of the western "DK; cf. 
“Oh ■*2SPK« It is another term for “fugitive,” “runaway.” flabbilu, 
from fyabdlu, “to ruin,” is closely related to frabdru , the root from which 
babbiru (cf. babbiri, above) is derived. 

It is evident that Sennacherib is describing Shuzubu’s army as composed 
of the offscourings of society. One thinks at once of the motley and unsavory 
crowd that gathered about David at Adullam. 1 Now it is undoubtedly true 
that Aramaean nomads, “Bedouin,” were pushing into lower Babylonia in 
Sennacherib’s day. But Aramu fralfcu as used by the Assyrian king in the 
passage under discussion seems to me to have a very general meaning. Is 
it not possible that "Qh TSPK of Deut. 26:5 is likewise nothing more 
than a general term for “fugitive”? “A roustabout was my father; and 
he went down into Egypt, and sojourned there, few in number; and he 
became there a nation, great, mighty, and populous.” 

D. D. Luckenbill 

University of Chicago 


1 1 Sam. 22:2. 
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A SUMERIAN “URGESCHICHTE” 

The fascinating title of Vol. X, No. 1, of the publications of the Baby¬ 
lonian Section of the University Museum at Philadelphia 1 stirs the imagina¬ 
tion and forcibly reminds the reader of the race solidarity that should be. 
Laying aside all predilections, however, the study of this text by a con¬ 
siderable group of eminent Sumerian scholars leaves no reasonable doubt 
about it: the title is unfortunate, not to say misleading. 

This outcome places beyond the scope of this survey the 65 pages of 
introduction, rich as it is in illustrative material relating to the title; and it 
confines our attention to the 20 pages of transliterated and translated text, 
and 2 autographed plates. 

Owing to the damaged condition of the tablet, the lacunae are so exten¬ 
sive that the actual theme of the text may long remain a matter of doubt. 
The unity of the original is scarcely clear from the printed title, and it is 
much more obscure in the exegesis of the editor. The present writer has 
suggested a viewpoint from which possibly unity might be secured.* Pro¬ 
fessor Jastrow’s “Sumerian Myths of Beginnings” 6 covers the most of its 
contents. 

The correct and complete analysis of the subject-matter is not, however, 
the primary consideration in a textual volume like the present. The accuracy 
of the text is the fundamental concern, and there seems to be some need of 
emphasizing this apparent truism in the present instance. If there is one 
criticism of the notable work of elucidating this text, it is that theories have 
sometimes taken precedence over textual facts. 

The printed text is confessedly inaccurate. The editor has made 
numerous modifications in various journals. 4 More corrections have been 
made by others, 6 but the list is nowhere complete or harmonious. The 
difficulty is more deep-seated. Langdon’s own corrections have been made 
with the confident assertion that they were not considerable enough to shake 
his first theory of the poem. Divergent readings by others have been made, 

1 The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, The Flood and The Fail of Man. By Stephen 
L&ngdon. Philadelphia: University Museum, 1915. Pp. 97+5 autographed plates. 

* See JAOS , XXXIX, 322-28. 

- • AJ8L, XXXIII. 91-144. 

4 See JA08, XXXVI (1916), 140-45; AJ8L , XXXIII (1917), 245-49; ET (1918). 
pp. 218 f. 

4 See especially Jastrow, AJSL, XXXIII, 94-95; cf. Chiera*s list, above, pp. 232 ff. 
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more especially where the text appeared to be manifestly against the theory 
of the title. In the same connection it is not infrequently the case, where 
the sign value is correctly given by Langdon, that the sign itself is inac¬ 
curately reproduced. The sign gi is a case in point. It occurs at least 
seven times on the tablet, in the majority of instances clearly written with 
two perpendicular wedges, and perhaps it was so intended in all. Langdon 
with one exception represents it with only one upright wedge, which brings 
it into partial resemblance to tndl. There are many similar phenomena. 

Taken as a whole these variations of copying and reading are remarkable 
and require explanation in so practiced a copyist as the editor. They are 
readily accounted for when we learn that most of the text was copied from a 
photographic reproduction. Even a cursory glance at the original makes it 
evident that nothing short of omniscience could have accomplished what 
the editor essayed to do. 

The first need, therefore, is that the entire text be restudied as a whole 
and correctly reproduced. No sure progress in the interpretation can be 
hoped for till that is accomplished—one theory being about as uncertain as 
another. It is disappointing, therefore, when the editor apparently seeks to 
shake off the controversy by urging more important tasks. This may be 
true, but it is safe to say that whoever furnishes a reasonably reliable text 
of this tablet will perform quite as important a service as the production 
of the present copy. It may not be amiss to add that the tablet shows 
many marks of disintegration, which make it imperative that the task be 
done without too much delay. 

It is accordingly not yet feasible to review the text as a whole, and the 
limitations of space will permit only a limited discussion of details. 

Professors Prince 1 and Jastrow 2 have probably done the most important 
pioneering work on the poem; and the latter has without doubt made the 
most brilliant single contribution to the true apprehension of its meaning. 
In the basic passage, obv. II 24 ff., however, Professor Luckenbill has 
rightly pointed out 2 two of Jastrow’s readings that are improbable. 

In obv. II 24 e-a in Langdon is read dirig by Jastrow. Langdon’s 
reproduction of the text at this point is exact even to the representation 
of the erasure traces underlying the a of e-a. In addition the scribe shows 
no marked peculiarities when he employs dirig elsewhere; cf. obv. Ill 9. 
In obv. II 25 Langdon’s gi is interpreted as mdb by Jastrow. The writing 
of gi is uniform with the exception noted above, which only confirms the 
reading in this instance, mdk itself is made quite differently; cf. obv. I 17. 

The first sign in obv. II 25 is, however, incorrectly reproduced by Lang¬ 
don, but neither in the transcribed text nor the original is Sumerian d possible. 
There is a defect in the tablet near the base and at the left of the upright 

1 See J A08 % XXXVI, 90-114, 260-73. 

* JAOS, XXXVI, 122-35, 274-99; AJ8L , XXXIII, 91-144. 

’ See AJTh, XXIII, 103, n. 3. 
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wedge. There are two, not three, horizontal strokes. There is only one 
certain diagonal wedge, and when compared with u& above and below there 
seems to be no reasonable doubt that the same character is intended here also. 

These changes do not necessarily alter the significance of Jastrow’s 
interpretation; indeed, they may rather enhance it. The objection might 
be brought against Jastrow’s translation, as it stands, that the coitus (cf. obv. 
II 25) occurs too soon; cf. line 30. Langdon’s rendering of e-a (obv. II 24) 
might still stand, but this use of e ought not to be pressed till the more 
usual equivalents have been found to be irrelevant, e-a signifies “cohabita¬ 
tion” (Sumer. Glos ., pp. 1, 31). gi Q. 25), i.e., ge, interchanging with g&, 
signifies “turn, bring back, restore,” here applied to erection. in the 
same line regularly means “be fiery” (Sumer. Glos., p. 116). Lines 24-26 
would accordingly read: “His member of [i.e., for] cohabitation he 
uncovered. His member he erected. It became violently inflamed. His 
member, large and firm, he would not draw aside.” 

In rev. II 44 the third sign has been a matter of some doubt and con¬ 
troversy (cf. AJSL, XXXIII, 139, n. 3). The sign consists of two clearly 
written perpendicular wedges. There is not the slightest trace discernible 
that would favor the reading a. This is a matter of some importance in the 
rendering of this difficult passage. Most of the renderings proposed would 
seem to be considerably affected by it, including that of Albright (cf. JAOS, 
XXXIX, 93) , l Professor T. J. Meek, of Meadville Theological School, was 
good enough to collate the foregoing passages at the same time that I had 
that privilege, and he confirms the readings here suggested. 

The first sign in rev. II 46 has no tangible resemblance to glr (Langdon), 
nor is it 3d (Barton), nor pi (Albright). The traces are difficult, but a 
comparison with sag just above shows that they rather readily lend them¬ 
selves to ka ‘mouth.’ As I try to show elsewhere, this should help to 
eliminate some possibilities. 

I forego a discussion of the elusive character TAK.KU. Professor 
Barton (cf. AJTh, XXI, 571 ff.) has thrown the most light on its true 
nature. Cf. also Langdon (ET, XXIX, 22) and Albright (JAOS, XXXIX, 
80 ff.) (Dr. Albright has assured me in conversation that the true reading 
of the name has been discovered. The results have not yet been published.) 

Langdon’s copy is a marvelous piece of work to have been made from a 
photograph, but the method is, nevertheless, fatal to that fidelity demanded 
in the reproduction of original documents. 

The title, though bordering on the fanciful, has aroused a truly justifiable 
interest in a work embodying a view of things as instructive as it is naive, 
as primitive as it is diverse from the earliest legends of Israel. 

Leroy Waterman 

University of Michigan 

1 For my own proposal see JAOS , XXXIX, 322 ff. 
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A MATHEMATICAL CUNEIFORM TABLET 

By H. F. Lutz 
U niversity of Pennsylvania 

CBS 8536, according to the Museum catalogue, was purchased 
from dealers, who bought the tablet from Arabs. The tablet was 
possibly unlawfully acquired by them at Nippur or at Abu Hatab. 
It is splendidly preserved and the writing is deeply cut and easily 
legible. The reddish-brown tablet measures 130 mm. (width) by 
156 mm. (length). Column 1 contains the division of 60, 1 which 
it carries through, with the exception of 7 up to 10. It then proceeds 
up to 81, omitting a great number of intermittent divisors. Columns 
2 to 12 contain tables of multiplication. The scheme is in every 
instance the same. It multiplies a number up to 20, followed thence 
by 30, 40, and 50. Then follows the multiplication of the number 
with its own self. With the exception of column 3, the succeeding 
line contains the square of the number of the preceding line. The 

i Col. 1,1. 1, is not quite clear to me. It is a division, the result of which is 40. The 
sign, which I read gal with a question mark looks more like bi. The perpendicular stroke 
in the sign is not as clearly shown on the tablet as it is on my copy. It must, perhaps, 
be suppressed. 
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square is expressed by the sign, which is to be read according to 
other mathematical texts, which write the word much better than 
does this text, ib-di. Thus column 4, 2025 = 45 2 ; column 6, 1600 = 
40 2 ; column 7, 1296 = 36 2 , etc. In column 2 the scribe has, by 
mistake, omitted the number 50, read 50 2 . The two last lines 
contain in each column the division of 3600 by the first number of 
the column, and that of its result, arriving thus in each instance at 
the number first given. 

The importance of the tablet lies in its use of fractional numbers. 
Column 5 is most remarkable in that respect. It exhibits a very 
high state of arithmetical knowledge among the Babylonians, and 
it is particularly remarkable when we consider the age of the tablet. 
According to the general style and the writing of the tablet, it cannot 
j be placed later than the Cassite period, but it seems more probable 
I that it goes back even to the First Dynasty period, ca. 2000 b.c. 

To those who are interested in the way the ancient Babylonians 
treated the fractions, but who are not acquainted with the fractional 
system of that people, a few remarks regarding the same seem to be 
necessary. The fractions are always expressed in terms of sixtieth, 
or rather three hundred-sixtieth, which were reduced to the simplest 
fractions, whenever the numerator could be expressed either by the 
number 1, or else by a number that was one short of the number of the 
denominator. That is, / r ° 0 = J £ = J (JwJJu or Jussu), ^ | g = = J 

(Suiian), =|g =| (lunu), ||«=|o=|- ( iinipu), |«-0=|® = » 
(parab), A°o = lo = 4 (rub c u), ¥ Vo = f o = r > etc. In order to 
express J they were compelled to make use of a fraction Vo 8 = Vo* • 
Since the Babylonians could not express a fraction in which" 
the numerator was higher than one and two numbers lower than the 
whole (i.e., 2, 1, J, £) they operated in a manner shown in the 
following example, which is taken from the text (see col. 1, last 

A 

line: 60^81 = |^l). In order to express the equivalent of our §2 
they were compelled to make use of the fraction: 


That is, 


4 4 18+ V<r __ 4 
60 


4 2 fl+88 
4 60 ~ 
fl 0 


4 4 4+* 
tf 0 


60_ 20 V«0 - 4 00 «44J-44J+1 
8 I “ 27 * 6 0 “ 5 4 0 0-6~0 “ 
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In column 5 we have a multiplication of 44^+|X44£+^, the 
result of which is given correctly as: 


1975 


6+18 
8 1+60 
18+ 60 
8 0 


That is, 


44 4 V44 4 4OOV/40O 160000. 

"T> A*«j) — — jr— A — g-P 


”8T“ 


‘1975f|. 


Column 1 

... gal(?)-bi 404m 
Su a-na gal-bl 30-ftm* 


Column 2 


Column 3 


m 

igi 

igi 

igi 

i*i 

igi 

igi 


30 

20 

15 

12 

10 


50 

100 

150 

200 

250 

300 

350 

400 


° 1 

9 

10 

12 

15 

16 

18 

20 

24 

25 

27t 

on 

6| 

a 

9 

10 

450 

500 

9 

10 

O 

R 

11 

550 

11 

o 

A 

12 

600 

12 

31 

34 

3 

24 

2M 

21+41 

2 

i“i 

60 

13 

14 

15 

650 

700 

750 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

800 

850 

900 

950 

16 

17 

18 

19 

OU 

20 

1000 

20 

3511 

30 

1500 

30 

36 1) 

40 1} 

45 14 

48 U 

50 11 

40 

2000 

40 


50 a-naf 50 

2500 

50 


2500 - 50* 


48 a-na 48 


igi 50 

72 

igi 48 

It (1) 

igi 72 

50 

igi 75 

54 n 

60 1 

64 

72 

1 




80 

1 




81 

444+4 




60 





48 

96 

144 

192 

240 

288 

336 

384 

432 

480 

528 

576 

624 

672 

720 

768 

816 

864 

912 

960 

1440 

1920 

2400 

2304 

75 

48 


*60+1-30; this Is the meaning; the reading of gal is, however, uncertain. &u- 
lullu, see K. 4378, (D. 88) 15 and Br. 10075. 

t Number 7 omitted In tablet. 

X Tablet reads 28, which must be a mistake. The number demanded by the result 
is 27. 


I 


9^9 


134 
60 * 


|| 35 Is a mistake. It should be 32. 

1 The text has throughout an interesting variant of the more common a-ra. 
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Column 4 


Column 5 


Column 6 

1 

45 


441 +* 

1 


40 

2 

90 

1 

441+* 

2 


80 

3 

135 

2 

881 

3 


120 

4 

180 

3 

1331 

4 


160 

5 

225 

4 

1771+lt 

5 


200 

6 

270 

5 

2221+1 

6 


240 

7 

315 

6 

2661 

7 


280 

8 

360 

7 . 

3611 

8 


320 

9 

405 

X? 

400 

9 


360 

10 

450 

To 

4441+1 

10 


400 

11 

495 

n 

488| 

11 


440 

12 

540 

12 

5331 

12 


480 

13 

585 

13 

577}+l$ 

13 


520 

14 

630 

14 

6221+1 

14 


560 

15 

675 

15 

6661 

15 


600 

16 

720 

16 

71111 

16 


640 

17 

765 

17 

755 

17 


680 

18 

810 

18 

800 

18 


720 

19 

855 

19 

8441+1 

19 


760 

20 

900 

20 

8881 

20 


800 

30 

1350 

30 

13331 

30 


1200 

40 

1800 

40 

17771+1 

40 


1600 

50 

2250 

50 

22221+1 

50 


2000 

45 a-na 45 


44J+J *-n» 44J+1 

40 a-na 40 

1600 

2025 45« 



e+M 

1600 

40* 


igl 45 

80 


31+ 60 

igi 

40 

90 

igi 80 

45* 


igi 

90 

40 




(441+1)* 






igi 44*+* 81 






igi 81 

441+1 




• Tablet 46. 






t Mistake in text. 40 should be in place of 50 and vice 

versa. 



X Text reads wrongly. 567§+i. 





| Text reads wrongly, 

710*. 







Column 7 


Column 8 


Column 9 

1 

36 

1 

30 

1 

25 

2 

72 

2 

60 

2 

50 
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108 
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90 

3 

75 

4 

144 

4 

120 

4 

100 

5 

180 

5 

150 

5 

125 

6 

216 

6 

180 

6 

150 

7 

252 

7 

210 

7 

175 

8 

288 

8 

240 

8 

200 

9 

324 

9 

270 

9 

225 

10 

360 

10 

300 

10 

250 

11 

396 

11 

330 

11 

275 

12 

432 

12 

360 

12 

300 

13 

468 

13 

390 

13 

325 

14 

504* 

14 

420 

14 

350 


* Text omits 4. 
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Column 7 Column 8 Column 9 


15 

540 

15 


450 

15 


375 

16 

576 

16 


480 

16 


400 

17 

612 

17 


.510 

17 


425 

18 

648 

18 


540 

18 


450 

19 

684 

19 


570 

19 


475 

20 

720 

20 


600 

20 


500 

30 

1080 

30 


900 

30 


750t 

40 

1440 

40 


1200 

40 


1000 

50 

1800 

50 


1500 

50 


1250$ 

36 a-na 36 1296 

30 a-na 30 

900 

25 a-na 

25 


1296 

36* 

900 

30* 


625 

35f 


10 

36 100 

10 

30 

120 

25* 



10 

100 36 

10 

120 

30 

10 

25 

144 






10 

144 

25 


t Text wrongly 1110. 
t Text wrongly 356. 

| The scribe wrote by mistake 35, and after seeing his mistake, placed the correct 
number 25 on the next line. 


Column 10 Column 11 Column 12 


1 

24 

1 

221 

1 


20 

2 

48 

2 

45 

2 


40 

3 

72 

3 

671 

3 


60 

4 

96 

4 

90 

4 


80 

5 

120 

5 

1121 

5 


100 

6 

144 

6 

135 

6 


120 

7 

168 

7 

1571 

7 


140 

8 

192 

8 

180 

8 


160 

9 

216 

9 

20211 

9 


180 

10 

240 

10 

225 

10 


200 

11 

264 

11 

2471 

11 


220 

12 

288 

12 

270 

12 


240 

13 

312 

13 

2921 

13 


260 

14 

336* 

14 

315 

14 


280 

16 

360 

15 

3371 

15 


300 

16 

384 

16 

360 

16 


320 

17 

408 

17 

3821 

17 


340 

18 

432 

18 

405 

18 


360 

19 

456 

19 

4271 

19 


380 

20 

480 

20 

450 

20 


400 

30 

720 

30 

675 

30 


600 

40 

960 

40 

900 

40 


800 

50 

1200 

50 

1125 

50 


1000 

24 a-na 24 


22} a-na 22} 


20 a-na 20 


576 

576 

5061 


5660 



24* 


5061 


38611 



10 24 

150 

22}* 


20* 



10 150 

24 

10 221 

160 

10 

29 

180 


10 160 

221 

10 

180 

20 


* 6, i.e., 360 mistake of scribe for 5 -300. 
t Notice the interesting variant of the writing of 1. 

| The numbers can also be read 5604 and 3801. Their signification I fall to 
understand. We should expect 400 in each case. 
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THE GODDESS OF LIFE AND WISDOM 


By W. F. Albright 

The American School of Archaeology, Jerusalem 
I. SIDURI sAbItU 

The misty panorama of event and mirage which passes before us 
in the dawn of human history is lighted here and there by scenes of 
unusual vividness. Of all the episodes in extant literature which 
reach the heights of imagination or sound the depths of pathos in 
so effective a way that they possess undying appeal, none offers a 
more romantic theme than the search for youth and happiness, none 
more thrilling than the struggle for power, and none sadder than the 
final failure. All these motives enter harmoniously into the pro¬ 
duction of that remarkable work of early Babylonian genius, the 
Gilgames-epic, which attains its culmination in the hero's vain quest 
of eternal life. Stricken, it would seem, with blues, despairing of 
life and in terror of the underworld, whose gloomy secrets have been 
revealed to him by the shade of his erstwhile companion, Engidu, 
he turns toward the setting sun, hoping against hope that he may 
chance upon the abodes of the immortal demigods and quaff life 
at their tables. Passing beyond the dwellings of men, he undergoes 
countless hardships in the wilderness, but at last reaches the gate 
of the sun, guarded by monstrous scorpion-men. The giants, rec¬ 
ognizing the divine blood inherited from his mother Ninsun, admit 
him without demur, and Gilgames finds himself in a dark tunnel, 
“the road of the sun," through which he trudges for twenty-four 
hours (twelve b&rg). All at once a dim light is visible—a few more 
paces and he emerges into a garden of dazzling beauty, 1 prototype 
of the gem-laden orchards of Aladdin (NE,* 63, 47-50): 

1 Mackenzie, Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 188, has noticed an interesting 
Hindu parallel to this episode in the journey of the monkey-king, Hanuman, to the seaside 
palace of the nymph (her characterization as female ascetic is secondary) Parbhivatl. 

•Note the following abbreviations: AJA —American Journal of Archaeology; 
AJSL — American Journal of Semitic Languages; ARW —Archie f&r Religionswissen - 
schaft; BA — Beitrdge zur Assyriologie; CT —Cuneiform Tablets; OB — Gilgames-epic; 
JAOS — Journal of the American Oriental Society; JBL—Journal of Biblical Literature; 
KAT—Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament; KB — Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek; 
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sdmtu naMt inibha 1 

igfyunnatum uUidat ana dag&la 0bat 

uknti naH fyagfoaUa 

inba nabi-tna ana amdri ga’&b — 

Malachite 8 grew as its fruit; 

A grapevine hung down, fair to behold; 

Lapis-lazuli grew as clusters of grapes;* 

Fruit grew, dazzling 4 to see. 

It is indeed a picture worthy of an artist’s brush; the description 
is simple but vivid, without the cloying accumulation of riches which 
meets one in Arab fiction. Precious gems blend with luscious fruit 
before our eyes; the rich green mass of malachite looks like the 
luxuriant cluster of grapes; the dark-blue lapis invites to a feast 
from the edible delicacy by its side. 6 There were other trees and 
other gems in the garden, listed in the mutilated lines which follow, 
but the vine is the centerpiece; in the vineyard sits the nymph 
Siduri-S&bitu, on the throne of the sea (kusstl with a veil over 

her head (kutUmi hidtumat)} To her Gilgames turns with his plaint, 
but receiving no satisfaction inquires the way to the immortal sage 
Atrabasis. Though her reply is discouraging, the undaunted hero 
finds means to cross the distant sea and the waters of death which 
separate the demigod from his mortal children. 


NE -Haupt, Dae Babylonieche Nimrodepoe; OLZ — Orientalietieche Literatureeitung; 
P8BA -Proceedinge of the Society of Biblical Archaeology; RA —Revue d'Aeeyriologie; 
RHR — Revue de VHieloire dee Religione; RT—Recueil dee Travaux; SOI —Delitssch, 
Sumeriechee Oloeear; ZA — Zeitechrift fQr Aeeyriologie; ZATW — Zeitechrift fUr die AUtear 
tamentliche Wieeenechaft; ZD MG —Zeitechrift dor Deutechen Morgenldndiechen Geeellechaft; 
ZNTW — Zeitechrift f&r die Neuteetamentliche Wieeenechaft. 

» The antecedent of the fem. suffix may be kirn, ‘orchard,’ a possibility supported 
by the traces. 

✓ * For the meaning of «dm<u see the indications, AJSL , XXXIV, 230; the evidence 

for the rendering ’malachite’ is convincing. 

* Since itfaunnatu (for reading cf. Meissner, Aeeyr. Studien, VI, 33) means ‘grape¬ 

vine,’ ftacfralttt ought to mean ‘grape-cluster,’ a conclusion supported by etymological 
considerations, ffaebaltu stands for ♦ftoc bagtu, like eldu, ‘harvest,’ for eqdu; ildaqqu , 
‘shoot,’ for *icdaqqu, and corresponds to Ar. ‘cluster of grapes left after the 

vintage,’ from the root fcageo, ‘pluck, pick,’ also found in Ar. ftucc. ‘reed-hut,’ the Assyr. 
ftuffu. Reduplication is very common in names of plants and their parts. 

«For cdfru, 'be brilliant’ (root dl i, ‘shine,’ found in Ar. dabb*, 4* M. yddaba, etc.; 
* for the 6, due to partial assimilation to the c, cf. cd&u, ‘cry out’ - Ar. $ Aha, and roftdfu - 
rdbada), cf., e.g., Amama 1, 98. 

*The motive of the gem-laden orchard originated in artificial reproduction of fruit 
trees, with precious stones in place of fruit. 

• The veil implies that she was a virgin; cf. KAT* t 432, and below. 
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In my article, “The Babylonian Sage Ut-napi§ti m rfiqu” (JAOS, 
XXXVIII, 60-65), I have pointed out that Siduri’s place in the early 
Babylonian recension is more independent than in the later Ninevite, 
and that there is a clear tendency to reduce her rdle in favor of the 
great deluge-hero. In the older form of the story Gilgames asks 
her directly for the gift of life; the perilous journey to the Mouth 
of the Rivers, the home of Ut-napi§ti m , appears only as a dernier 
re8sort. Elsewhere 1 —see also below—I will show that the visit of 
Gilgames to Siduri parallels to a certain extent the expedition of 
Lugalbanda to the beer-goddess Siris on Mount S&bu, and was, 
therefore, primarily independent of the episode of Ut-napiSti m . If 
Siduri was in one story the goal of the hero's quest of life, she must 
have been regarded as the goddess or nymph in whose hands lay its 
disposal, or, to employ i the universally known symbolism, as the 
keeper of the fruit of life and the fountain of life. In the incantatory 
series, Surpu , II, 172, she is called * goddess of wisdom, genius of 
life' 0 1 Siduri liptur il IStar nimtqi il lamassi bal&fi), and in a late 
Assyrian letter (Harper, V, 476, 20) her name occurs between Anunit, 
a name of IStar as queen of heaven (consort of Anu), and Mummu, 
god of wisdom. 

The throne of the sea, if correct, as probable, is a very curious 
detail, which may point, as Jensen thinks, to syncretism with Ba^alat 
of Byblos, whom the Phoenicians identified with IStar, as is estab¬ 
lished by the fact that in the Amama period her consort is Damu 
(Tammuz). 2 Long before this time the Egyptian Isis had been 
identified with her as IJatbor of Byblos, and Byblos had been 
attracted into the Osiris myth. We may even find an Egypto- 
Phoenician parallel to the throne of the sea in an Astarte legend from 
a papyrus of the New Kingdom (Spiegelberg, PSBA , XXIV, 41 ff.). 
Like Siduri, Astarte sits on the seashore (p. 44, 1, 4: iyi hmSt\ hr 
1st plim), where she receives a throne (p. 47, 1, 3: tyty hr djf, nS 
ii%S iSbt). Spiegelberg suggests that Astarte was considered the lady 
of the ocean (hnt yfid^r), like Neit of Sais; cf. also the similar figure 
of ISfyara tdmti 1 *, T§hara of the sea.' The throne motive may 

1 For the present see especially my article “ Gilgames and Engidu, Mesopotamian ' 
Genii of Fecundity,” appearing in JAOS. 

*Cf. Schrdder, OLZ, XVIII, 291 f. 
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perhaps be traced in {Jarr&n at a much later date. 1 Another possi¬ 
bility will be discussed below, in connection with the story of Kalypso. 

To Jensen we owe another important identification, with the 
nymph Kalypso of the Odyssey . While such comparisons usually 
awaken distrust, in this case Jensen appears to be correct, as will 
presently appear. On an island in the far western ocean* resides 
the beautiful nymph Kalypso, whose name is connected with the 
virginal Kakinrrpa (Odyssey v. 232), in which she veils her head, like 
Siduri. Like IStar, she sits at the loom, singing as she weaves 
(ioiSiiov<r 9 incl KaXjj ; IStar is the ifibat rigma). She dwells in a grotto, 
surrounded by luxuriant, grape-laden vines (v. 68 f.): 

if S’ avTov tctojwto w€p!i <r7€iOVf yXa<f>vp6io 
ffptpU rc&qku & <rra<t>v\rj<ri. 

Like Siduri again* Kalypso’s home is located at the source of the 
four streams (v. 70 f.) r 4 

Kpyvtu, S’ iittrjs irurvptv pcov v8an ktv/cff 
rrkrprUu &Wrj\u)v rcrpap/xeKcu aAAv&s aWrj. 

Finally, most significant of all, Kalypso is able to bestow immor¬ 
tality, which can otherwise be obtained only through a draft 
of the celestial ambrosia (Sk. amrta , ‘deathless’), vouchsafed by 
Zeus. Even Apollo and Aphrodite cannot save their favorites from 
death. Yet Kalypso offers Odysseus the priceless boon (v. 135 f.): 

%<fxL<TKOV 

Ovpreiv aOdvarov kcu S.yrjp<DV rjpara irdvra. 

1 En-Nedlm (ed. Flttgel, p. 325). in describing the gods of Qarrfcn, says of the goddess 
y w (?), apparently a name of JlaJ! the vlr Shi mother of the 

twins Tammuz and Baltl ( -B61tl, l.e.. Madonna, name of the IStar of Erech), kAna lahA 
sittaiu ’arydfri* sartra” (SO I would read; B has «artraA, A has iarfrati*. 'evil') yakAnat 
tayaggahu bikini ’ ilA sAbili 'Iba^ri -‘(who) had six spirits as a throne, and used to go with 
them to the shore of the sea.’ The appellation “ Persian ” indicates perhaps, If not simply 
a corruption, that there has been conflation with the Iranian water-goddess ArdvlsOra 
An&hita. The {jarr&nians are also said to have celebrated a festival of the ‘daughter 
of the waters,* who is represented apparently on local coins. 

* Odyssey v. 277; in sailing homeward Odysseus* must keep the Great Bear on his 
left; cf. also Kranz, Hermes, L (1915), 92 ff., and Gruppe, Griech. Myth., p. 394, n. 6. 

* For the geographical localization of Sidurl's abode see my article, “The Mouth of ✓ 
the Rivers,” AJSL, XXXV, 161-95. 

4 It may also be noted that her island is the ‘navel of the sea* (6 m*oX 4« doAdump)* 
Odyssey 1. 50. Since the 6n+dk6t stone is often the seat of the god (Apollo at Delphi)— ~ 
see Roscher, Omphalos, pp. 51, 53 , 63, 91 f., 95 ff.—it seems not unlikely that this con¬ 
ception is older than the puzzling kus$& tAmti m , especially in view of the common fancy 
that the waters issue from the navel of the earth (cf. Hoffmann, ZA, XI, 273), as well * 
as from beneath the throne of god (Osiris or Theos; see my article in AJSL). More 
cannot be said at present. 
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The story of Kalypso, therefore, produces a foreign impression upon 
the reader. According to most Homeric critics (cf. Immisch in 
Roscher, s.v. “Kalypso”), the episode styled by the rhapsodists 
KaXi^oOs ivrpov is quite independent of the rest of the narrative; 
since she is not an “in Volksglauben und Sage lebendig wurzelnde 
Gestalt,” she is supposed to be a poetic fiction modeled after Kirke. 
The foregoing comparison will show that she is not a “poetic fiction” 
of the Hellenes, and it will be pointed out below that the story has 
been imported from Anatolia—nymph, scenery, and all. 

How did this enigmatic figure originate? The characteristics 
of Siduri-S&bitu as analyzed place her in the cycle revolving about 
Tammuz and IStar, where we find virgin-goddesses and deities of 
wisdom and healing, vine-goddesses and genii of life. Nor have we 
far to seek. The name S(§)iduri cannot be separated from Siriur 
(Ze-ir-tu-ur, Sir-du), mother of Tammuz; the first r has been dropped 
by dissimilation. Unfortunately we know nothing directly about 
this divinity except her name, which means ‘maid, virgin/ 1 a very 
significant fact. While the circumstance that Tammuz’ mother, 
like the mother of Dusares, was supposed to be a virgin is only what 
should be expected, in view of the countless parallels of more or less 
rigor, a few words regarding the original conception may not be out 
of place. 1 

Among most ancient peoples the source of fertility was traced to 
a marriage between father-heaven and mother-earth, or between the 
god of the fecundizing inundation and the goddess of the earth. 
According to this conception the goddess lost her virginity in becom¬ 
ing pregnant with terrestrial life. However, another set of ideas 
was grafted on, producing that marvelous cycle of myths which we 
associate with Adonis and Aphrodite. In lands where the date 
palm flourished, as in Babylonia, there, was a sharp differentiation 
between unisexual and bisexual vegetation. Consequently, the sense 

* The name Siduri is explained (II It 32, 27 ed) as ardatu, 'maiden.’ Sir-tur evidently 
is a word like kaldur , 'young man, boy’ (batiUu), and ki-el-tur, ‘girl,’ from ki-el - ardatu; 
air, ier is the proper reading of BZEN - kurummatu , ‘womb, uterus' ( J AOS , XXXIX, 69), 
used for 'woman’ like Sum. $al or gime, 'womb.' 

» The following treatment will be as terse as practicable; I am presenting the results 
of studies on the cycle of Tammuz and IStar in a number of articles, in advance of the 
translations of the pertinent cuneiform texts in a volume to appear in the “ Yale Oriental 
Series." 
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of the sexuality of plant life, common everywhere, was very strongly 
accentuated. Bisexual plants, which bore their own seed, were 
regarded as androgynous or parthenogenetic. Hence the divinities 
of vegetation were similarly fancied; both Tammuz and IStar were 
often androgynous; the bearded IStar (=masculine c AStar) is well 
known; the planet Venus was male in the morning, and female at 
night. Similarly, several of the names of Tammuz are feminine— 
in short, these gods of fertility are practically interchangeable when 
considered in the light of their entire history and not in too narrow 
a scope. The stalk of grain might be a virgin, who produced her 
grain-child without direct fecundation (Kore, daughter of Demeter, 
mother-earth; Jephthah’s daughter), 1 or it might be a youth, in 
which case reaping became castration. We must remember that the 
stalk was severed with a short sickle just below the ear, and that the 
latter was associated with the male member. 2 Hence vegetation 
always springs from the severed members of Attis and his congeners. 
The idea of hermaphroditism was too abnormal to prevail, and so 
remained very rare, being replaced by the conception of intimately 
related individuals of opposite sex, usually brother and sister, espe¬ 
cially since the god of fertility and his spouse were also often thought 
to be the progenitors of the race.* But with a primitive naiveti of 
logic, which was, none the less, rigorous, the virgin sister had to 
become the brother’s mother, and so the brother becomes his own 
father. We need not assume, as has often been done, that these 
conceptions go* back to a period of sexual promiscuity; they may 
naturally be referred to the observation of the apparent phenomena 
of plant (and animal) life, whose reproductive processes were of vital 
economic significance, and were accordingly the center of elaborate 
religio-magical rites and beliefs. Now we can see how Bitis and 
Sabazios can become their own fathers, why Amdn and Min are 

* Cf. JBL, XXXVII, 120. The virginal idea originated partly in the grain stalk 
itself, conceived as a virgin (cf. ra^m and wrbpdo «; Virgo and virga; WOrter und Saehen, 

I, 44), but mainly as a transferred attribute from mother-earth, who was a virgin until 
plowed and irrigated. All these motives are almost inextricably intertwined. 

* The association of ideas is illustrated by Mehri senbelt, ‘male member,' identical 
with Subultu, aunbula, ‘ear of grain,' in the other languages. The reaping of the ear is 
the ultimate source of the castration of the god of fertility, the social and animal appli¬ 
cations {JBL, XXXVII, 124), as well as the astral {JAOS, XXXIX, 88), being secondary. 

* Like the god of fertility, the archetype man was often considered as hermaphrodite; - 
cf. Iranian MaSya and MaSy6i in the riva* plant. 
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called by the remarkable title, ‘bull of his mother/ and Joseph 
‘first-bom of his bulP (i.e., bull, bom of himself), 1 and why Tammuz 
receives the liturgic appellation ‘brother of (his) mother, Mutin-anna 
(litanic form of Ge§tin-anna)/ 2 The most drastic, and at the same 
time instructive, form of the myth is found in Phrygia. Zeus- 
Sabazios, the ram-god of fertility, consorts with mother-earth in 
the form of a bull. After ten months she bears Kore, whom her 
father later approaches as a serpent, causing her to become pregnant 
with a bull-like son (Sabazios himself). This process was liturgically 
expressed by the formula rafipos irariip ipiucovros teat variip ravpov 
6p6.KO)v (Roscher, s.v. “Sabazios,” IV, 252f.). 

It is not, therefore, surprising to find the goddess of fertility both 
mother, sister, and wife of Tammuz, or even identified with him. 
Regularly, however, these functions are divided among the various 
related types of the goddess, Sirtur becoming the mother of the god, 
^GeStin-anna (whom the Semites called B61it-$€ri, ‘lady of the under¬ 
world, 3 alluding to her chthonic aspects), his sister and wife (also 
his mother; see above), while Ama-ge§tin-anna, a longer name of 
the preceding, is identified with him! As ‘ the virgin/ Siduri (Sirtur), 
is thus properly an appellation of Ama-ge§tin-anna, ‘the mother-vine 
of heaven/ it becomes immediately clear that the vineyard of the 
former is not a casual ornament, but is her rightful estate as goddess 
of the vine. The characteristics of ancient myths do not spring 
from the pure Lust zum Fabulieren of a poetic fancy, but are sparingly 
selected from available religio-magical motives, ordinarily with an 
economic basis. 4 

How are we to explain the figure of Ge§tin-anna, the vine of 
heaven? 6 Most mother-goddesses with whom we are acquainted 
represent the earth or the moon. Egyptian Nyt, however, is a 
woman or a cow whose teats drip fertility, and who lies locked in 

1 See JBL, XXXVII, 118. 

* Most of the cases of fecundlzing Incest ( JBL , XXXVII, 117, n. 3) occur in connec¬ 
tion with gods of animal husbandry for obvious reasons; in the Tammuz liturgy the 
lamb consorts with the ewe, his mother (see Wltzel, RA, X, 159, 164). 

« Sum. tdin =* gtru is employed like Eg. Imraii, ‘west, underworld’; see AJSL , XXXV, 
171, n. 2. 

«Wundt’s theory of the myth is inadmissible, though his views are useful as a cor¬ 
rective to the older schools of comparative mythology. 

• Langdon’s hypothesis, as set forth in Tammuz and Izhtar, p. 43, is interesting, but 
is based on too speculative assumptions, and so is not convincing. 
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close embrace with her consort, the earth-god Gbb, 1 until the 
god of the air, separates them. It is true that this pair does not 
figure much in the cult, but ethnic parallels which may be adduced 
show that we are not dealing with a crude philosophy of compara¬ 
tively late origin, as seems to be assumed quite generally now, but 
with a fossil bit of exceedingly primitive mythology. GeStin-anna 
is not properly heaven itself, but the fertility which it exudes. We 
are, fortunately, in a position to determine the meaning of the vine 
in her cult, thanks to Anatolian and Mandaean parallels, and to the 
analogy of the Indo-Iranian sdma-haoma. West of Armenia the 
vine is the center of the cult, eastward it is the s6ma around which 
myth and liturgy revolve. As sources of exhilaration and inspira¬ 
tion, their rdles are so similar that when Mithraism passed Azarbaigan 
on its conquering road toward the Mediterranean, the vine auto¬ 
matically replaced the traditional haoma. In the V6da the sdma- ; 
plant is the source of rain,* whence it is identified with the moon, | 

regarded by all peoples as the source of rain, kclt’ t^oxhv. Naturally | 
the moon is also regarded as the bowl of sdma, which spills the ! 
fertilizing rain over the earth. The same notion that the cosmic 
plant of life is the source of water appears explicitly in the Mandaean 

» The character of Nyi and is assured, both iconographically and etymologically; 

Gbb is fixed etymologically by Ember’s happy combination with Ar. gabtib, 'clod, soil, 
earth.’ 

* See HUlebrandt, Vedieche Mythologie , paeeim. Myths of the same character show 
that the A? fipovia was also the symbol of the reviving rains; cf. Odyssey xli. 62 ff., where 
the seven doves (*4X**«*) are the Pleiades, connected intimately in western Asia and the + 
Aegean with rainfall (cf. Roscher, Die Zahl Viereig [Abh, Kdn. Sdche. Ak. Wise. Phil.-hist. 
Klaee., Vol. XXVII], pp. 124 fT.; cf. also the Arabic name of the constellation, Turaiid, 
from Idrd, 'be moist,’ and the Assyr. pappu, lit. 'inundation’ [Kugler, Sternkunde, II, 

152 f.]), who carry the ambrosia to Zeus, losing one of their number (the seventh Pleiad) 
on the way, just as the storm-eagle Garu da (the Babylonian equivalents Im-dugud and 
ZD both mean 'storm’; see below) carries the edma or amrta in India. So also Odin 
steals the mead of wisdom in the form of a serpent (see below), and flies away with it as an 
eagle. Zeus abducts his cupbearer, Ganymede, in the guise of an eagle, giving Laomedon, 
father of the latter, a golden vine in recompense for his son; here the Anatolian sacred 
plant, the vine, appears as the source of ambrosia. In a whole series of myths, first 
explained by Kuhn in his pioneer work. Die Herabkunft dee Peuere und dee Oottertranke ✓ 
(cf. also Bloomfield, JAOS, XVI, 1-24), still classical, though somewhat antiquated, 
the storm cloud is a gigantic bird, carrying a load of rain, which the bolts of .the storm- 
god (see below) compel it to disgorge. These birds are sometimes combined with other 
rain-giving heavenly bodies, especially the moon and the Pleiades, birds being, moreover, 
regarded as the messengers of the gods. In ceremonies or charms concerned with the 
production of fertility, the rain is praised as the celestial nectar, the exhilarating draft 
of gods and men, renewing life. Finally, the edma motive is associated with the supposed 
immortality of the eagle, a belief derived from its periodic molting (cf. Morgens tern, ^ 
ZA , XXIX, 294 f.). 
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system, which contains many very primitive Mesopotamian and 
Anatolian conceptions, worked into a unique cosmology and cos¬ 
mogony. In Mandaean symbolism the vine (gufnd) 1 is the incor¬ 
poration of light, wisdom, and purity; the archetype (qadmdjd) 
vine is in the storehouse 2 of the upper world. The interior of the 
vine is water, its foliage is formed by the spirits of light, and its 
tendrils are beams of light. 3 From it flow the rivers, bearing holy 
water to provide sustenance for man. The god of light and wisdom, 
the Savior, MandA d’haiii (see below), is himself identified with the 
vine of life (gufnd d'haHS). The underlying mythological nucleus 
is the conception that the vine is the world-tree, a plant capable of 
encircling heaven, whose fruit the stars are. Both the Mandaeans 
and the Manichaeans believed in the heavenly ocean, upon which the 
solar and lunar barks were fancied to float. The idea evidently 
had taken deep root somewhere in Mesopotamia, to reappear after 
the debacle of the old culture. 

The close relation that exists between the s&ma motive—as we 
may call the association between the fertilizing rain and the 
popular beverage—and the cycle of Ge§tin-anna will appear strik¬ 
ingly on comparing her doublet, Siduri, with Ninkasi. The latter, 
whose name means ‘mistress of the intoxicating fruit 7 (Sum. ka= 
‘fruit, 7 as in oii kage8tin = igfyunnatu [see above], and si, ‘be full/ 
also = Sakdru, ‘be intoxicated 7 ), is the consort of d PA-GESTIN - 
DUG (= ‘the good vinestalk 7 ), 4 receiving in this capacity the 
name d SA-BIL ( = ‘the one who causes burning, 7 i.e., Dame Alco¬ 
hol), and the mother of nine children, 5 the first of whom is Sirts, 

' » Cf. especially Brandt, Manddixche Religion , p. 63. 

* For this conception see J AOS, XXXIX, 71 f. 

* The cosmological system of the Mandaeans seems to contain much more of this 
symbolism than Is generally recognized. The fruit (p(M) of the vine Is the world and 
its parts ( m&ni ): its luxuriance is hypostatized as the spirits ( c ufr«) who execute the 
commands of Mandft d'haiiS. He himself is the soul of the cosmic vine, " whose root is 
water," i.e., which springs from water as the first principle—excellent Babylonian doctrine 
(see below). 

« For these data see CT, XXIV, 10, 22 if., and cf. Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical 
Text 9, pp. 143 if. 

* Their names are &EM, &EM +KA& (KA$ -likaru , ‘distilled liquor’), &EM-KA&- 
GIG (G/G-‘dark, black’), ME-GU& (a bahuvrihi compound, meaning ‘possessor of 
awe-inspiring revelations’), ME-KUG (‘possessor of pure revelations’), EM E-TEG 
(‘possessor of eloquent tongue’), KI-D UR-KA-ZAL (‘the abode of festivity’; ka-xal - 
taiiltu), .V U-SILIG-GA (‘the image of prosperity’ — evidently alluding to the fictitious 
glow of well-being created by alcohol), and Nin-mada, ‘lord of the land,' who seems to 
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* beer/ 1 with the ideogram SEM = KAS + IS, ‘ intoxicating drink of the 
mountains/ i.e., ‘beer/ always considered a barbarous liquor by the 
cultivated peoples of the Mediterranean region; Xenophon ( Anab . iv. 

5. 26 f.) found it among the Armenian mountaineers. 2 Since SEM 
means ‘aromatic plant’ (Bab. riqqu= Heb. rtqah , ‘spiced wine’), it 
is probable that it refers, among other things, to the haoma plant, 
supposed to be Asclepias acida or Sarcostemma viminalis, and to the 
beverage prepared from it. Siris was probably employed in at least 
as wide a sense as our own ‘beer/ to include almost any intoxicating 
drink not made from the vine or the date palm. The goddess Sirfs is 
sometimes identified with Ninkasi (see below), and sometimes 
regarded as her daughter, in accord with her more restricted scope 1 

of action. From a hymn in honor of Ninkasi, published by Zimmern, 3 
we learn that she was the daughter of Nin-til (i.e., ‘mistress of life/ 
like Siduri), queen of the apsti, (the subterranean fresh-water ocean), 
and of Enki (Ea), its king. She is glorified as the spirit of fire and 
intoxicating liquor (see Agni and S6ma); her libations mingle with 
the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, giving them the power of 
fertility—a species of sympathetic magic. Ninkasi is also an appel¬ 
lation (Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts , p. 144) of d Ka$-tin-nam, 
but Langdon is certainly mistaken in identifying the latter with 
d Ge$tin-an-na (‘vine of heaven’), as her name has an entirely different 
meaning, ‘liquor which fixes (the destiny of) life.’ In character, 

have been a god of sacrifice; to the references given by Langdon add Reisner, No. 48. 
rev. 5. Umun-ma-da idb-hi on-n s —‘ U. who prays heaven.' The nine are called ilimmu-dm 
dumu~me I d Nin-ka-si-gi mui-lalag (SGI, 284) -e-ne an-na-gi —‘the nine children of Ninkasi, 
the snake-charmers (name of a class of temple priests) of Heaven.' 

i For sirtiu and &EM, ‘beer,’ cf. Hrozny, OLZ, XVII, 201 f., XVIII, 40 f.. and 
especially H&upt, in a paper to have appeared in the Vienna Oriental Journal (for the 
present see Johne Hopbine Unit. Circulars, XXXV [1916], 694 f.). 

* Cf. Hrozny. OLZ, V, 141. Meyer, Cketiter, p. 65, shows a Hittite cylinder from 
the third millennium, representing two seated figures, with the characteristic Hittite 
queue, drinking beer from a jar through long reeds, just as described by Xenophon. 

Above them the lunar bowl hovers, with arms stretched out toward the beer guzzlers, 
while beneath a serpent crawls. As the scene is common on early cylinders (cf. Ward, 

Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Nos. 83-88), it must have a sympathetic magical or mytho¬ 
logical significance (as do many of these representations). The moon may be explained 
on the analogy of the sdma motive (a shrub which appears at one side, In the Hittite 
cylinder, may be the source of the beverage). It is curious to note from a comparison 
of these cylinders with Ward, No. 900 (the “ temptation” scene), that the motive became 
misunderstood and was even amalgamated with the tree of life. 

* Sumerische Kultlieder, No. 14; for translation cf. Prince, AJSL, XXXIII, 40 ff. 
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however, the two are evidently very similar; Kastinnam is goddess 
of life, like Siduri and Ninkasi’s mother, Nintil. 

After the foregoing remarks we shall not be surprised to find 
Ninkasi figuring in a myth of the sdma type. As I have treated the 
myth of Lugalbanda and Zti in another article, 1 it will not be neces¬ 
sary to devote space to it here. The gigantic bird Im-dugud (Semitic 
Zfi, both meaning 1 storm ’; see note above), who corresponds to the 
Iranian Sadna or Stmurgh and the Indian Garuda, all of whom are 
zodlogically eagles, 2 carries off the tablets of fate, powerful amulets 
by means of which the gods maintain their positions as lords of the 
universe (cf. the story of Thor’s hammer). To recover the dupStm&ti 
the gods finally delegate Lugalbanda, the sun-god of Marad, who 
goes north to Mount Masius, 9 where Zfl nests, and with the help of 
the wise Ninkasi (Sirfs) succeeds in intoxicating the bird and regaining 
the tablets. 4 The goddess lives on Mount S&bu, probably one of the 
Armenian mountains, and is introduced to us as ‘the wise woman, 
the mother who is versed in banquets’ 6 (CT, XV, 41, 24: gtone-tug-tug 
dagar-ra me-ie-gar = sinnUtu itpiitu , ummu Sa ana simdti iaknat); 
the mention of her name is sufficient signal for a poetic outburst in 
praise of wine: 

ina Ukar izzazA taUldti 
ina Ukar uklabti ri&dti = 

In brandy 6 abides joy; 

In brandy dwells rejoicing. 7 

» “Gilgames and Engidu,” appearing in JAOS. 

> Mythically these monsters, the prototypes of the Phoenix and Ruhh. have been 
confounded with the cosmological dragons of all Asiatic peoples, whose origin I will 
treat elsewhere. This is very evident in Mas c Qdt (ed. Barbier de Meynard, I, 263 ff.). 
who says that the tinntn, ‘water-spout’ (supposed to be a dragon; tinntn is Heb. tannin, 
’sea-monster'), lives five hundred years, the Phoenix period. The tinntn has also fallen 
heir (p. 268) to the seven-headed muiruiiu of Babylonia. 

• In AJSL, XXXV, 179, it is shown that the Sum. Gaftur (CT, XV. 43, 1) is Assyr. 
Kaiiari, Mount Masius, the southernmost of the Armenian ranges. Just as Zfi lives on 
Masius, so Sa6na nests on Harft Berezaitl, Garuda on M6ru, and, it may be added, the 
eagle of Zeus on Olympos. 

«For the proof see tentatively my article, “ Gilgames and Engidu.” A translation 
of the available fragments of the Lugalbanda cycle is in preparation. 

• Cf. Hrozny, OLZ, V, 139 f.; simtu is a synonym of tdkultu , used in our text (1. 19) 
for ’feast.' 

• Assyr. iikaru and Heb. iikdr refer, as Haupt has shown, to distilled liquor in general; 
he has suggested ’ brandy ’ as a convenient rendering, though a little too specific. 

»Cf. Psalm 104:15. ’’Wine, which rejoices the heart of man,” and Judg. 9:13, 
“Must rejoices gods and men.” 
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I shall demonstrate elsewhere that this story has arisen from the 
fusion of two myths. Upon the primary motive, the struggle between 
the monster of chaos and the sun-god, has been grafted the myth 
of the seizure of the divine drink, under the guardianship of the 
goddess of alcohol, by the thunder-eagle, who bestows it in the form 
of rain upon the thirsty land; 1 the similarity of this to the Garuda 
myth, as recounted in the beginning of the Mahdbhdrata , is evident. 
The second motive is the one interesting us at present, since it shows 
unmistakably that our divinities are associated with myths of the 
8&ma type. This is true not only of Ninkasi but also of Siduri, whose 
.appellation SdbUu must be explained as a gentilic from SAbu, the 
residence of Ninkasi. Mythologically the two deities are equivalent, 
as follows from the fact that their r61es in the Gilgames and the 
Lugalbanda cycles are closely related (the evidence is given in my 
article mentioned above; contrast ZA, XXXII, 169). 

Why were the homes of these wine-deities localized on Mount 
SAbu ? While it is undeniably hard to explain the origin of geographi¬ 
cal nomenclature in mythology, in some cases it is quite possible. 
After countless etiological myths had arisen explaining geographical 
terms, the ingenuity of mythopoeists of a later generation began 
applying the principle to the embellishment of other myths. Thus 
Mount Ni$ir in KurdistAn was probably selected as the place of 
landing of the Babylonian ark not only because of its height but also 
with reference to the fancied derivation of the name from nagdru , 
‘ protect, save/ An excellent explanation of the same nature is at 
hand for the localization of the home of the wine-goddess on Mount 
SAbu: sabu means ‘drink wine' (fcQC), 2 whence sabdj ‘wine’ (Ar. 
«iM?), and s6bd } ‘ tippler ’ (Heb. sdbP), corresponding to Sum. 
lu-ka$-$dm-idm ( SGI 279), lit. ‘one who buys much liquor/ synonym 
of lu-kaS-si-si-ki , ‘a man who becomes habitually intoxicated,’ 
Assyr. #akard (=Ar. sakrd or sakrdri); sibu is ‘wine-dealer’ (Ar. 
sdbP or sabbd*), Sum. lii-geStina (lit. ‘man of wine’). Mount SAbu 
was probably the name of a real mountain in southern Armenia or 
the vicinity, beyond JJaihir = KaAiari-Masius, the home of ZfL The 
city of Sabu m , perhaps lying eastward of Babylonia, mentioned in 

i Or disgorges it under the bolte of the thunder-god; see above. 

> Hardly ‘deal in wine.’ like Ar. $db4, *dba'a t ‘buy wine to drink.' 
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Babylonian texts of the third millennium, can hardly have any con¬ 
nection with our S&bu, nor is it probable that the Anatolian wine-god 
Sabos (see below) derived his name from the mountain, or conversely. 

It is not an accident that the home of S&bttu is placed in the 
northern mountains, which have been from time immemorial the 
paradise of the vine. Cuneiform lists of the most renowned vintages 
refer us to Syria and northern Mesopotamia, whence, in Herodotos , 
time (Herod, i. 194), rafts laden with their precious cargo of wine 
floated down the river to Babylonia, just as they doubtless had done 
from the early period. In very ancient times, it is true, the vine 
grew in lower Babylonia, 1 in Arabia, 2 and even in Egypt* but viticul¬ 
ture was even then being banished by the rise in temperature which 
has accompanied the progressive desiccation of these lands, a fact 
now definitely established by the researches of Ellsworth Huntington. 
At present the southern boundary of the vineyard zone is said to run 
through Bakuba, northeast of BagcUid. 4 Viniculture never played 
a part of any importance among the industries of Babylonia. The 
mythological significance of the vine need not, however, surprise 
us, as we have outgrown the chimera of a southern origin of the 
Sumerians. It would be rash now to affirm that Eridu, 6 originally 
on the Persian Gulf, though settled in Neolithic times (cf. JAOS , 
XXXIX, 127 ff.), is older than A§Sur, where the Deutsche Orient - 
Gesellschaft found a prehistoric Sumerian stratum. Since such 
place-names as Ifarrdn and (f&bur* are Sumerian, it is, at least, 
certain that they occupied northern Mesopotamia, while it is very 
reasonable to suppose that their original home was still farther north. 7 


» Gudea planted vines in LagaS (2500 b.c.); cf. Meissner, A»*yr. Stud.. VI. 32. 

* Cf. Landberg, Dattna, p. 1357, and Nttldeke, Neue Beitrage, p. 64. The origin of 
Sem. ya\n (also in South Arabian and Ethioplc) -Gr. elis veiled in obscurity, though 
the view (championed also by Meyer, GA, I*. 705) that it is a loan from Anatolia is plau- 
sible. The word does not occur in Assyr. (against (?£»•); ini alpi — GI&-GE&TIS-IGI- 
GUD means ‘ox-eye (vine)’! 

« For viniculture in the Old Empire cf. RT, XXXV (1913), 117-24. 

*So Lindl apud Hommel, OLZ, IX, 661, n. 1. 

1 For the refutation of the modem Assyriological Eridu myth see my article. "The 
Mouth of the Rivers,” AJSL , XXXV, 161-95. 

• See my article, cited above. 

3 The Sumerian language seems to present the closest affinities with Georgian (cf. 
AJSL, XXXIV, 86 f.). The improbable Turkestan hypothesis, originated by King, in 
his Hietory of Sumer and Akkad, has attained portentous dimensions in Langdon’s 
Tammu* and Iehtar. 
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The relation between Anatolian and Sumerian religion is very close, 
quite aside from the mutual influence exerted in historical times, 
which fell rather heavily to the debit of Asia Minor. We will, there¬ 
fore, turn to Anatolia in the following discussion for light on some 
problems not yet cleared up by Assyriological investigation. 

II. THE VINE AND THE SERPENT 

Throughout Anatolia and the Aegean lands the vine was inti¬ 
mately associated with the god of fertility, so closely, in fact, that 
the vine became his principal symbol, as befitting its importance in 
the economic and social life of those countries. For our purposes, 
as might be expected, the European cult of Dionysos is not so pro¬ 
ductive as the ritual and mythology of his Asiatic counterpart, 
Sabazios, the head of the Phrygian pantheon. In view of the non- 
Hellenic character of some phases of his cult, and his association 
with the pre-Phrygian worship of and Attis, we may regard him, 
in nature if not in name, as a very ancient god of productivity. That 
the Hittites worshiped divinities of a Dionysiac type is established 
by the sculptured image of a god carrying large clusters of grapes, 
found at Ivriz in Lycaonia, and by the representations of the Cilician 
Sandon. The Phrygian Sabazios, 1 or Sabos, whence his followers 
were called Saboi, is the god of heaven, 2 whose rains give fertility, 
and is variously conceived as a bull, a ram, or a serpent (see above), 
forms in which he consorted with mother-earth. His two principal 
cult-symbols are the vine and the serpent, which appear in conjunc¬ 
tion. The ophidian rites are described by Demosthenes, who in his 
oration De corona (259-61) accuses Aeschines of having taken a 
prominent part in the recently introduced mysteries of Sabazios: 
tovs 30€ts tops waptias (reddish-brown snakes sacred to Sabazios; 
cf. Theophrastos, Char. 28) 0\l()o)p nal inrip rrjs K^aXfjs aiup&p xrX. 
The sacred serpents were carried in a \Ikpop (winnowing basket; we 
are dealing with a harvest festival)* or kuttti by the Xt/ow^Apos, and 

' » For Sabazios see especially Elsele's article in Roecher. The explanations of the 

name offered hitherto are speculative and do not commend themselves: e.g., Heb. *&b&, 
‘drink wine,’ is proposed as an etymon by Levy; others prefer Lat. sabaja , * Illyrian beer.’ 

» Closely related to the Anatolian moon-god, also god of fertility, sometimes callfed 
Men Sabazios. 

* In this connection it is interesting to note that in Egypt a section of grain was 
always left standing by the harvesters as a propitiatory offering for the snake genii 
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fed on honey cakes and wine. 1 To acquire fertility women drew 
gilded serpents through their bosoms, receiving thereby the sym¬ 
pathetic impregnation of the god of fecundity. 2 

Besides the male vine deity, female vine and serpent divinities 
were worshiped in Asia Minor. On an Ionic vase four pifrirapdivoi 
ixtij'cu 3 are represented in a vineyard; two hold a basket or net to 
catch the grapes, a third plays the flute, and a fourth brings a jar 
for the must. 4 These nymphs are evidently the serpent-guardians 
of the vineyard, just as the Egyptian harvest-goddess Rnnyit (ytt = 

‘ serpent’) is portrayed in ophidian form (see above). Weber’s 
contention ( Philologus , LXIX [1910], 201 ff.), adopted by Kiister 
(p. 92), that the Anatolian Echidna was a form of Kybele, and that 
Apollo Pythoktonos received his name from his victory over the 
cult of the latter, is interesting; the demonstration is not sufficiently 
rigorous to be convincing, especially since Apollo Pythoktonos 
reminds one strongly of Horus the snake-killer, or Marduk, slayer 
of the dragon, to say nothing of the Hellenic parallels. It is, however, 
intrinsically probable that the Echidna was a form of the earth- 
goddess as well as a type of fertility spirit. The nature of these 
vineyard nymphs is amusingly illustrated by Lucian’s parody (Vera 
historia i. 7), in which the travelers come to a river of Chian wine 
flowing from a vineyard whose vines were beautiful women from the 
thighs up, sprouting grape-laden branches from their fingers. 5 The 
men who kissed them immediately began to stagger, and two who 


which found refuge there, fleeing before the harvesters. The harvest fields of all lands 
are full of snakes, who devour the vermin which prey on the grain and thereby render the 
farmer a great service. Ancient superstitions usually had a real economic base, though 
not always so clear as here. 

» Cf. Keller, Da* Antike Tierleben, II, 287, for a reproduction of a silver vase (Stroga- 
noff) figuring a maiden who gives a sacred serpent in the \Uvo» wine from a pitcher; 
see below. 

* For the phallic symbolism see below. 

» Cf. Herod, iv. 9 for a description of the Scythian Echidna: H}t ri ^ M rfir 
7 X 0 vrktav «Ivai yv*>auc6t" rA £4 inpdt* 6faot. A Babylonian goddess is similarly formed (KB VI > 
2, p. 2, 1. 12; 4. 39): qulipta Art mo firt atdt , ‘she is wrapped in a slough (see below) like a 
serpent.’ 

4 Cf. Ktlster, Die Schlanoe in der griechiachen Kunat und Religion, Religionage - 
achichtliehe Verauche und Vorarbeiien , XIII, 2 (1913), p. 143: *'Im Siiden 1st dieses 
Tier der treueste Htiter der G&rten und Weinberge, und wer es ttttet setzt slch noch 
heutigen Tages Vorwtirfen und Scheltworten aus.” 

• Vegetation deities on Babylonian cylinders are represented sprouting branches 
from their fingers. 
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accepted their advances grew fast, beginning with the genitals, and 
were transformed into human vines themselves. 

The ophidian deities of Babylonia have been treated with as 
close approach to completeness as may reasonably be expected by 
Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, pp. 114 ff. Though long opposed to 
Langdon's explanation of the name A ma-uiumgal-anna (=Tammuz- 
GeStin-anna) as ‘the mother-python 1 of heaven/ I have finally become 
convinced of its correctness; the meaning * great lord' for uSumgal 
is derived from 'great serpent, python.' To a European the meta~ 
phor may appear strange, but not to all orientals, many of whom 
admire serpents greatly; in the South Arabian dialects (Landberg, 
Datina, pp. 1239 f.) tu c b&n, 'python/ gill and ^afd, 'viper/ hdnai, 
'serpent/ are employed to designate a brave man or warrior. We 
may infer that the serpent of heaven represents the fertilizing 
rain storm or the hurricane, often conceived in Babylonia as a 
dragon, 2 but beyond a conjecture we cannot go here. Besides 
Ama-u§umgal-anna there are two other serpent deities belonging 
to the Tammuz cycle: NingiSzida ('lord of the steadfast tree')*, 
a chthonic divinity {bU ergiti™ ='lord of the underworld'), who is 
represented on the cylinder of Gudea with serpents springing 
from his shoulders, like Azi-dahak in Persian iconography / and Esir 

i Langdon would hardly have rendered ‘viper’ if he had bethought himself of his 
remarks on p. 110; baimu has, moreover, nothing to do with Heb. p4|#n, or the doubtful 
Ar. bain, ‘viper.’ 

* Assyr. abtibu, ‘hurricane,’ was plastically a dragon; cf. Sargon, Huiliime eampjxgne, 
1. 373, ab&bu muppariu iurbufu, *a crouching winged dragon,’ and 1. 379, qaqqad ab&bi 
nil* u rimi, ‘ the head of a dragon, lion, and bull ’ (similarly, Amaraa 22, col. 3.11. 5 and 10. 
ab&bi are mentioned with galmdni, ‘black snakes,’ pdri, ‘bullocks,’ and nil6). The 
name of the eclipse, antald , fancied by the untutored to be a dragon, has passed Into 
Syriac as ’atalid, ‘dragon’ (cf. Nttldeke, ZD MO, XLIV, 524). 

* This might remind us of GeStin-anna. but it is probably a name like Dumu-ii-dbiu, 
‘steadfast child of the fresh-water sea,’ which I have elsewhere explained as an auspicious 
name (forming incidentally a striking parallel to the Indo-Iranian Ap&m-Nap&t). The 
giiaida is hardly the vine but is rather the indestructible cedar, just as Tammuz, Osiris, 
and Bitls were born from cedars, or closely associated with the tree (Attis was embodied 
in a pine and Adonis in a myrtle); the cedar post, which is the last of all poets to decay, 
may well have been called gii-sida. 

« NingiSzida was symbolized by a caducous, or a staff with two serpents coiled around 
it (Langdon. Tammu* and Ithtar , p. 122); cf. Frothlngham’s important article. “The 
Babylonian Origin of Hermes, the Snake-God, and of the Caducous” ( AJA , XX (1016), 
175-211). As no attempt is made to establish the thesis implied in the first part of the 
title, the suspicions it arouses are happily groundless. The suggestion that the two 
serpents are male and female (p. 210) is improbable; they are simply symmetrical, like 
the two genii flanking the tree of life, or the sprouts springing from both shoulders of a 
deity. The proof (pp. 204-9) that £«<juof, consort of Atargatis, was worshiped in the 
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( KA-DI ), 1 the goddess of D6r, also a title of Tammuz. Esir is 
sometimes called a serpent-goddess herself, and sometimes mother of 
the serpent-god Sagan or Serag. In BA , III, 297,1.42, she is addressed 
as iUu rabttu sarrat (var. b$lit) Der 'Safari ll belit (var. btl) baldti = 

4 The great goddess, queen (or lady) of Der, the serpent-goddess, lady 
(or lord) of life. > For other material, some of it problematical or 
erroneous, see Langdon’s treatment, referred to. 

After the preceding we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
Siduri S&bttu was also a serpent-goddess in one or more of her forms. 
Her intimate association and virtual interchange with serpent deities, 
her character as goddess of life and wisdom as vine deity and as 
genius of life, like Esir, all point in that direction. As a virgin nymph 
she is naturally to be classified with the snake nymphs ( ginns ) and 
N&ga princesses of the Orient. That the ginns , who appear as 
serpents in the oldest Arabic sources, are so fundamental is clear 
from Egyptian parallels of the Middle Empire (ca. 2000 b.c.). 2 
The Arabs called a snake Hldhat, ‘goddess/ 3 and the modem Syrians 
still call one foWje, 4 maiden 9 (Wetzstein, ZDMG , XXIII, 312) . 4 

form of a caducous at Hierapolis Is very good and provides new evidence of the close 
1 connection between Hierapolis and Mesopotamia. Seimios is the A Sima of Hamath 
(cf. Grimme, OLZ , XV, 14); the third member of his triad was called ZvpfiervXos, or 
bsrvott»K (Grimme, loc. cit.), a deity related in name, at least, to Efimdn (a title of 
Damu, like >Ad6n, ‘lord,’ or Ba c al , meaning ‘possessor of a name, renowned': 
is the late Phoenician form of *EimAn, adjectival derivative of iem , elm, ‘name’). Here 
Frothingham might have considered the staff of ESmffn-Asktepios, with one serpent 
eoiled around it, the Biblical NefeuStan (cf. Baudissin, NOldeke Festschrift, pp. 729-55, 
and his Adonis und Bsmun , especially pp. 326 ff.). The healing staff is also the emblem 
of Asklepios’ virgin daughter Hygeia, who may have some remote connection with Siduri. 

In an earlier essay, entitled “Medusa, Apollo, and the Great Mother" (AJ A, XV, 
349 ff.; XIX, 13 ff.). Frothingham has established the existence of a Greek serpent- 
goddess of fecundity and her connection with the pre-Hellenic serpent-goddess. The 
decapitation of the Gorgon by Perseus is on a par with the slaying of Ummu Hubur, the 
mother of fertility, by Marduk, or the killing of the primordial bull by Mithra. 

» For a full discussion of KA-DI see Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 16, n. 1, and 
pp. 119 ff.; for the reading Esir see his Sumerian Liturgical Texts , p. 177, n. 5. 

*Cf. AJSL, XXXIV, 243, n. 1. 

> Similarly the Egyptian hieroglyph for ‘ goddess' is a serpent. 

« The notions regarding the purity of snakes are illusttated by the Italian practice of 
determining the chastity of vestals by ordeal, in which a serpent represented Juno Sospita 
at Lanuvium; cf. Propertius iv. 8. 5 ff.: 

I lie sibi admotas a virgin e corripit escas: 

Virginis in palmis ipsa canistra tremunt. 

Si fuerint castae, redeunt in colla parentum, 

Clamantque agricolae, fertills annus erit! 

The serpent was often regarded as the embodiment of the god of fertility, to whom a 
virgin was given in Upd * yhpm. 
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Not only the Arab ginn 1 but also the Egyptian kd° ( ka ) and the 
Roman genius 1 were embodied in serpents, especially in house 
serpents. The Sumerian equivalent of the household genius is the 
maSkim (*=rdbigu, ‘croucher’), ‘guardian*; the snake-god Sagan 
(Cfru) is the maSkim Eiarra or Ekurra , ‘ guardian genius of the temple 
ESgrra.* The genius of a man is d lama(s) f Assyr. lamassu or (indnu 
(tundnu ), representing his capacity, nature, or essence (mana), very 
much like Eg. k&* It is difficult, therefore, to avoid comparing 
Siduri, the lamassi bal&ti, with Sagan, the mistress of life and guardian 
genius of the temple. The serpent as a genius of life appears in 
Egypt as the ‘snake of good life (-time/ c h c nfr ), in an inscription of 
the Old Empire. 4 Moreover, it is not easy to see how a genius of 
wisdom, like S&bttu, can fail to appear in serpent form, as the snake 
is the wisest of animals (Gen. 3:1) and the emblem of wisdom among 
all peoples. Furthermore, our divinities of alcohol seem inevitably 
to bring the serpent in their train; it is significant that the nine 
spirits of alcohol, children of Ninkasi, a doublet of Siduri (see above), 
are called ‘the snake-charmers of heaven/ a designation pointing 
to cult-practices in Mesopotamia paralleling the rites of Sabazios, 
whose \lkvo4>6pol were essentially snake-charmers. We may rest 
assured that future discoveries will reveal many similarities between 
the religions of Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 

The partnership between wine and the serpent seems rather 
bizarre, particularly since it appears in an entirely different light 
from the modern caricature. Evidently the combination strikes 
deep root into the popular fancy; the underlying bonds must be 
strong to endure so persistently. Some of the factors which govern 


1 Etymologically, Ar. ginn or gAnn (Eth. gAnin ) belongs with ganna, 'hide, cover, be 
dark* (ganAn - veil); gAnn is ‘the hider,' and ginn 'the hidden one.’ There is an inter¬ 
esting parallelism between this stem and the group vb^-nubere; vb^ is ‘the veiled one' 
(cf. Siduri and Kalypso), whence ‘bride.’ The nymphs are fairies who dance in the 
fountains and clearings, veiled, to all but the chosen few, in their robes of invisibility, 
only laid aside for the bath. The view adopted in Koscher, III, 1392, note *, that vb^ 
means NebelfrauUin, savors too much of cloud mythology. The Ji'nna are dissipated— 
but in smoke, like the Babylonian demons, in some respects their prototypes. 

* Cf. Keller, op. cit., p. 286. 

a The proof of this statement will appear elsewhere; contrast the ill-advised remarks, 
AJSL, XXXIV, 85. 

«Sethe in Borchardt, Saburtf, p. 98; for other Egyptian material on serpents cf. 
Amftllneau, “R6le des serpents dans lee croyances religieuses de r£gypte" ( RHR , LI. 
335-60; LII, 1-32). 
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the association of ideas may be enumerated: the appearance of wine, 
sparkling and shimmering like a serpent; 1 the similarity in nature, 
first seductive, then cruelly striking (cf. Prov. 23:32); the fact 
that both shed their skin, slough, or lees; 2 both have the attributes 
of life and wisdom, and were thus associated in cult and symbolism; 
in Anatolia, where the two were most closely connected, the serpent 
was the protecting genius of the vineyard. The two latter state¬ 
ments are not axiomatic and require some elucidation, which may be 
given briefly. 

Wine, and alcoholic liquor in general, has been from time 
immemorial the symbol of life and youth, the portal to heroic adven¬ 
tures apart from the humdrum of ordinary existence. French 
eau de vie and Gaelic whiskey (lit. ‘water of life’) find their oriental 
counterpart in Persian mdie-i-iebdb, ‘liquor of youth/ and Sumerian 
geitin, ‘tree of life/ Pliny, Hist, nat . xiv. 8, says the Greeks called 
wine fflos. The medicinal virtues of wine, antiseptic and stimulating, 
known from the greatest antiquity, find expression in the Arabic 
appellatives dayff, ‘ healer ’ (Tabari, 3, 902, 12), and c uq&r = c uqq&r , 
‘medicinal herb’ (Sum. Sem; see above). As healer and invigorator, 
as restorer of youth and fecundity (alcohol is an aphrodisiac), wine 
has received the adoration of poet and priest alike; 3 a quotation 
from the Rig-v&da , VIII, 48, will illustrate the Indo-Iranian attitude 
toward soma: 

We drank soma, becoming immortal, 

We attained glory, and found the gods. 

Vanished are my sickness and debility. 


Now we are there where life will long endure. 

This may suffice; it would be easy to quote interminably from litera¬ 
ture and folklore illustrating the virtues ascribed to wine, but it is 
not necessary. It is not natural, nowadays, to regard wine as the 
seat of wisdom, but we must remember that delirious ravings and 

* The Sumerians named a certain snake ‘wine-serpent’ (MU&-GE&TIN - fir qaranu, 
SGI , 96). 

* Cf. Sdma Vida (2, 7; 3, 21), where SOma’s change of skin is compared to a snake 
gliding over its dead slough. 

* Cf. Kircher, Die aakrale Bedeutung des Weinea im AUertum (Religionageachichtliche 
Verauche, etc., Vol. IX, 2 (1910). 
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narcotic exaltation were supposed by the ancients to reflect super¬ 
human wisdom. Among the Persians (Herod, i. 133) serious delibera¬ 
tions were undertaken over the wine; sober reflection might criticize, 
but tipsy brilliancy was relied upon for inspiration. 

The question of serpent-worship and the snake in folklore and 
mythology is too complex to be considered in a few paragraphs, and 
the material is for the most part not inaccessible; I will therefore 
confine myself to a brief presentation of the outstanding West- 
Asiatic phases of the subject. The serpent is universally regarded 
by primitive peoples as supernatural, owing to its silence and stealth, 
its legless movement, its magnetic power, and its sinuous luster, which 
has led to the common association with flowing water and with light¬ 
ning. Not least among the many reasons is its apparent capacity 
for renewing its youth periodically by sloughing its skin. The direct 
phallic significance of the snake has been greatly exaggerated, espe¬ 
cially by Freudians, who maintain that all folklore and mythology 
should be explained according to their psychological principles, based 
mainly upon psychopathology. Folklorists will continue to believe 
that the sexual imagery of the mind tends to originate in popular 
symbolism, rather than the reverse. To be sure, a hysterical female 
may associate the male member with snakes without knowing any¬ 
thing about current symbolism, and so on. For the present, however, 
without disdaining the useful aid of psychology, we must follow a less 
subjective line of research. Cases where the phallus is symbolized 
by a serpent will be mentioned below. 

There is a widespread belief in snakes as chthonic spirits ( ginns ), 
fertility demons, and as ancestral spirits, or their embodiment (cf. 
Kiister, op. dt .); the latter conception is due to the fact that serpents 
used to haunt the graveyards and devour the offerings to the dead. 1 
Because of their association with mother-earth, serpents are her 
children; in Greece they were the offspring of G6, in Ethiopic and 
Assyrian the serpent is the ‘beast of the earth ’ (?ary$ m6der, nHu Sa 
qaqqari, Hommel, Haupt). With the interplay of the phallic motive, 
we cannot be surprised to see “Ti 3 &mat” with a serpent phallus, or 
the Mexican earth-mother with a serpent creeping out of her vagina, 

* For a very similar reason owls were regarded in Egypt, Arabia, and Greece as the / 
souls of the dead ( Seelenvdgel ). 
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just as the serpent symbolizes the male member in Anatolia (see 
above). 

Recently our attention has been redirected by Frazer to the 
importance of the sloughing of the skin as a mythological motive. 1 
Following him, Morgenstem pointed out {ZA, XXIX, 284r-30I) that 
the episode in the Gilgames-epic, XI, 304-6, where the serpent steals 
the plant of rejuvenescence, must be understood similarly to refer 
to the theft of the power to slough one's skin from man by the snake. 
This happy suggestion was proved by my reading quluptu, ‘ slough 
of a serpent,' 2 instead of qul(l)iltu, ‘ curse,' as hitherto done.* The 
passage runs as follows: 

<firu US$in nipis sammu 
[istu m]i Ud-ma samma isH 
ina tdrisu ittddl quluptu™ = 

A serpent smelled the fragrance of the plant, 

Came up [from the wa]ter and took the plant; 

On its return, it shed (its) slough. 

There can be no doubt that this is a syncopated version of the 
Babylonian story of the Fall, 4 explaining man's loss of eternal life. 
Frazer (loc. til.) has collected many similar stories from various parts 
of the world. This is also one of the motives at the bottom of the 
biblical Fall (see below). The popularity of the slough-motive is 
attested by philological considerations: Lat. senium and Gr. yijpas 
mean ‘old age,' and ‘slough of a serpent.' Sk. jardyu — yqpa.s also 
is ‘afterbirth,' just as Arabic ndsala applies both to bearing and to 
sloughing. According to Ploss ( Das Weib , I, 411), pregnant women 
in Brandenburg sometimes bind the slough of a snake around the 
waist to insure easy delivery. 6 

i See especially Belief in Immortality, pp. 69 ff. 

• Quluptu Is the same word as quliptu, ‘slough’ (see above), and is derived from 
qaldpu, ‘to peel,’ whence also qilpu, ‘skin.’ Heb. qtlef and qeltfd have the same meaning. 

• My article, "The Sloughing of the Serpent’s Skin,” was received by the editor of 
ZA in the summer of 1916. 

« Clear traces of a myth of this character appear in Sumerian texts from the third 
millennium; see Langdon, Sumerian Liturgical Texts, p. 148, 1. 12, and n. 4; p. 183, 21, 
and note. The serpent is represented as trying to rob the dead king of the food of life 
which confers immortality upon him. 

• This enables us to understand how the plant of birth (jammu ia alddi) in the Etana 
myth is ultimately identical with the plant of life (Jammu ia bald(i); rejuvenescence is 
raXiyytrtela. Just as the eagle advises the application of Caesarian section to ROd&bah. 
who is unable to deliver herself of her son Rustam (cf. HUsing, AR W, VI, 188 ff. ; Carnoy. 
Iranian Mythology, p. 283), so the eagle guides Etana to the plant of birth. The eagle is 
supposed to renew its youth at will (see above). 
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As observed above, the serpent was the guardian genius of the 
vineyard in Asia Minor, a relation which led to further association 
between them, as illustrated by a riddle from the T^ r c Abd!n (Mount 
Masius), given by Prym-Socin (Der neu-aramdische Dialekt, II, 369, 
No. 18): “I know something which does not die and does not grow 
old; if one cares for it, it becomes young again every year—the vine¬ 
yard.” No. 12 deals with the serpent: “I know something that 
takes off its shirt once a year and fasts forty days until it has come 
off—the snake.’’ Like the serpent, the vineyard casts its old skin 
annually, is carefully pruned, and the old foliage is cleared away. 1 
If we may believe the sober Aristotle ( Hist . anim. 594a, 9 ff.), Aegean 
serpents developed Falstaffian habits: ol S’ S&eis Kal Tpds t6v olvbv 
eUnv &KpaTels t StS Oripevoval Tives Kal robs Ix&s *is darpixia Biartdivres 
olvov els rds alpaaias, \apffivovra i yip pedbovres. 

Another motive that may have influenced the association between 
the vine and the serpent is the fact that the vine in coiling around a 
tree undoubtedly does resemble a snake, especially since serpents are 
very fond of climbing trees in search of birds. The motive of the 
serpent coiled around the tree of life is very common, and was early 
stereotyped in Babylonia in the form of the caduceus (see above), 
while in the west it appears as the nehuStan or staff of Asklepios. 1 
As the caduceus seems to have originated in Babylonia, it is hard 
to overlook the paronomasia between Old Sumerian muS , ‘serpent,’ 
and mu $, ‘tree’ (later gif), which may have aided the association 
between the tree of life and the serpent. 3 The association of the 
snake and the plant of life, or healing herbs in general, is so widespread 

* It is to be hoped that no (me will be tempted to combine Sdbttu with Ar. sabl\ 
‘slough of a serpent.’ which, incidentally, would appear as *iabd in Assyrian (Ar. tdbd, 
‘skin,’ belongs with Heb. idbd, ‘draw, drag’), though an t sometimes appears in place 
of i before a 6. 

* A rather remotely similar motive is the serpent coiled around the 6/t+a\6* stone 
(see Roscher, Omphalot, Abh. KOn . Sdcht. Get. Witt., Phil.-Hitt. Klatt., Vol. XXIX, 9 
(1913], and Neue Omphalosstudien, Vol. XXXI. 1; Harrison, Jour, of Hellen. Stud., s 
XIX, 225 ff.). Roscher is surely wrong in combating the view of Rhode and Miss 
Harrison that the 6n<ta\oi were originally tombstones, and only combined with the 
navel of the earth (see above) secondarily. The serpent is evidently the genius of the 
hero, and the stone itself is, from the Semitic point of view, a modified moccfbd. Its 
peculiar shape can hardly be dissociated from the placenta and navel string, which were 
thought of as the life-index of the departed hero, as well as of the living one (see my 
remarks at the close of the article, ‘‘Gilgames and Engidu,” appearing in JAOS). 

* Similarly P&re Schell has ingeniously suggested (Comptet Rendut (1915], pp. 534 f.) 
that the story of the creation of Eve from man’s rib may have been influenced by the 
paronomasia between Sum. ft, ‘life,’ and ft, ‘rib.’ The tertium eomparationis is obscure. 
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that it cannot be based upon the story of the loss of life but must 
have some basis in observation, which escapes us at present. Thanks 
to the serpent's assumed wisdom and knowledge of pharmacopoeia, it 
became the healer and physician /car' among the Mediterranean 

peoples. 

The conjunction between the vine and the serpent has been 
explained; we have made it clear that Siduri-S&bttu is a phase of 
the syncretistic complex Sirtur-GeStinanna-Ninkasi-Esir, which was 
merged on the one hand into the all-inclusive figure of IStar, and on 
the other gradually depotentized, becoming a wise serpent-nymph and 
the genius of the vine of life. Elements in this cycle have become 
detached and have entered upon a new career of conquest in the 
world which succeeded oriental antiquity. It remains, therefore, 
to consider the vineyard paradise of Siduri and its reflexes in later 
story, after which we may study the metamorphoses undergone by 
the goddess herself, and her indirect exaltation to the highest place 
in the gnostic pantheon. 

III. THE VINEYARD PARADISE 

The vineyard paradise of S&bttu was situated, according to 
Babylonian ideas (see above, and my article on “The Mouth of the 
Rivers," AJSL , XXXV, 161-95), somewhere in the mountains of 
the northwest, beyond Mount Masius, at or near the sources of the 
rivers. The fact that Armenia and Anatolia have always been 
accounted the home of the vine, where, according to Palestinian 
tradition, almost certainly going back to Mesopotamia, the flood- 
hero was said to have tended the first vineyard, 1 suggests the origin 
of the conception. Other elements played a r61e as well. Vineyards 
were usually planted on terraced hillsides, whence Assyr. karmu, 
1 mound,' also means ‘vineyard,' Heb. kirem (cf. German Weinberg ), 
so that the garden of the goddess of conviviality naturally had to 
be situated on a hill, at least. Moreover, the mountain paradise is 
a well-known motive elsewhere, as the gods were supposed to dwell 
on lofty peaks, Olympos, M&ru, Aralti, etc.; it is found in the unique 
legend of Sargon I (Sarruken) and the battle-king (iar tamfyari), 

i It is interesting to note that the Iranian flood-hero, YimakhfiaAta, also introduced 
viticulture (cf. Carnoy, op. cit., p. 319). In his terrestrial paradise (vara) the food of 
immortality is eaten. 
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discovered at Tel el-Amama, 1 as a mountain in Asia Minor (?), where 
gold and lapis-lazuli abound, as well as cedars and other trees, includ¬ 
ing the (i a)murtinnu} In Anatolia the myth of the vineyard paradise 
may have attained its fullest development, though it seems to be 
Mesopotamian in origin, as appears from its localization at the source 
of the streams. Its two most important offshoots are the story of 
Kalypso, which wandered to the Aegean (see above), and the biblical 
Eden. The garden of the Hesperides 3 and its congeners are myths 
of European origin (apples of Iduna, Avalon, Sonnendpfel, etc.), 
and need not concern us; the future scholar may discover connecting 
links or similar developments. 

The problem of Eden is too complex to be treated in this paper, 
nor is it necessary for our purpose. I hope to examine it in more 
detail elsewhere and shall accordingly stress here only the elements 
which belong to the cycle of conceptions under discussion. The 
work of the literary critics has reached an impasse; in general, the 
analytic methods which now must be employed are too subjective 
to be of much value, as drastically illustrated by Albert (, ZATW , 
XXXIII, 161-91) and Robertson (AJSL, XXVIII, 254-73). 

The principal mythological motives to be traced in the story of 
Paradise are: (1) the Paradise in the west (so; cf. Gen. 3: 24) at tb 
source of the four rivers, 4 (2) the tree of life and wisdom inhabits 
by the serpent-genius; (3) the loss of immortality through thl 
cunning of the serpent; (4) the seduction of the archetype man by 
the mother(-goddes8), who induces him to eat of the fruit of knowl¬ 
edge ( = sexual intercourse) 4 (5) the tree of life guarded by the 





» Published by Schrttder, whose work has not yet become accessible in this country. 
Sayce has given an inadequate translation in PS BA, XXXVII, 227-45. 

* The amurtinnu is perhaps also a plant of life (cf. OB, XI, 285). It is written 
ideographlcally as GlS-GB$TIN-GfR, lit. ‘thorny grape vine’; murtinnu may be 
derived from *muitin, older form of geitin. The thorn (*i&Zu) Is mentioned in GE , XI, 285, 
and Craig, Religions Texts, p. 26, rev. 1, reads, gt qu aidbir-ma amurtinnu ana ntplt andpai » 
'I will break the thistle (i.e., the enemy), and will card the amurtinnu to shreds.’ The 
latter can hardly be the rose (Aram, wardd), as Jensen thought, but may have been the 
raspberry, or especially the gooseberry (Ger. Staehelbeere, Or. ol<ro»), from which an 
excellent wine is made, and which grows all through the highlands of Eurasia. 

»The serpent coiled around the tree, which one of the Hesperides gives to drink, 
comes doubtless from the Aegean. 

«As noted first by Weinheimer, ZATW, XXXII, 33 f., the four rivers of Eden are 
a learned combination of Mesopotamian and Egyptian elements. This thesis is supported 
in a much fuller way in “The Mouth of the Elvers.” 

• The sexual meaning of the fruit of the tree of knowledge is generally recognized. 
Assyr. inbu, ‘fruit,’ has sexual force (cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA , XI, 153). 
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griffins and the whirling sword. While this list can hardly claim to 
be exhaustive, it will give an idea of the complexity of the problem 
and perhaps contribute materially to its solution. For our knowl¬ 
edge of the Jewish myth we are fortunately not entirely dependent 
upon the narrative in Genesis, chapters 2 and 3, which probably 
dates from the seventh century in approximately its present form; 
but we are able to draw upon later material, mostly in the Book 
of Enoch and the rabbinical writings. 

The last three of the motives just given require some additional 
explanation. The theft of the divine gift of eternal life by the serpent 
(see above) survives only in the framework of the Fall; loss of life 
becomes a loss of innocence, and the snake appears as the instigator, 
like Enki-Ea in the Adapa and Uttu myths, not as the thief itself. 
The seduction motive (see JBL f XXXVII, 123 f.) is perhaps the 
most popular oriental explanation of the origin of fertility; in a 
large group of myths, extending from Egypt to India, procreation is 
introduced into the world by the seduction of the god of fertility, or 
the archetype man, often one and the same, by the mother-goddess, 
or the first woman. 1 Finally, the kerCMm , 2 who guard the tree of 
life, are unquestionably the winged genii of fecundity who fertilize 
the female date palm in Assyrian sculptures f they were easily 
misunderstood and taken to be the guardians of the sacred palm, 
the tree of life, icar’ IZoxyv, among all Semitic peoples. The flame of 
the revolving sword, which in India appears as a revolving sun-wheel 
with sharp spokes, 4 originated, I believe, in a miscomprehension of 
the purpose of the winged solar disk which the genii hold over the 
palm to insure maturity of the crop. In a tableau from the eighth 

1 The fact that both the first man and the first woman have two names suggests that 
there may be fusion of two separate myths, one dealing with 3 En6i and 3 /iid, the other 
with 3 A (/dm and ffavyd, the latter pair being much more mythical in appearance. From 
a different angle, Gressmann has also reached the conclusion that Adam “ eine mythische 
' Gestalt verdr&ngt hat und an ihre S telle getreten ist” (AR W, X, 363). As is known 
to be the name of a Phoenician goddess (see below), it is not impossible that 3 A4dm 
represents Damu, the name of Adonis in Byblos (see above), and is, to a certain extent, 
a popular etymology. However, this is only a possibility. 

* The word is Assyrian; hir&bu, 'guardian genius,’ is derived from kar&bu, ‘to bless, 
a stem not found outside of Assyrian. 

»See the illustrations in Von Luschan, “ Die ionische S&ule," Der alte Orient, XIII, 
4. 26 ff. 

«In the Mahdbhdrata, Garu da passes through the spokes of the wheel In reduced 
size to get the «dma, guarded by two terrible dragons with Medusa gaze. 
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century, figured by von Luschan {op. cit ., p. 29), both palm and 
winged disk are replaced by the revolving sun-wheel between the 
genii. 

The centerpiece of Paradise was the tree of life and wisdom 
(Gen. 2:9), from which the four rivers sprang. In our document 
the tree of life is secondarily distinguished from the tree of wisdom, 
which is assimilated to the tree of the fruit of sexual knowledge, 1 a 
motive of separate origin; the two motives are then patched together 
so awkwardly as to suggest literary compilation. 2 Moreover, the 
tree of life has become a mere philosophical abstraction, whose 
concrete background can only be found by a study of later records, 
where popular ideas come to the surface again. Enoch 32:4, from 
the second century b.c., states that the tree of knowledge, which 
had replaced the tree of wisdom, is like a fir in height, with leaves 
like the carob (also found in S&bttu’s garden) and fruit like grape- 
clusters, with a penetrating fragrance. In 24:2 ff. the tree of life 
is said to be an evergreen, with fruit resembling the date, and a 
wondrous aroma; this tree is a composition of the two principal 
sacred trees of western Asia, the cedar and the palm. In these 
passages the three most popular trees of life, the evergreen, palm, 
and vine, are combined into romantic monstrosities. Rabbinic 
sources make it clear that the vine was the most deep-rooted and 
hard to eradicate of all the identifications. The Miind {Sanhedrin, 
70a) states that the tree of knowledge was a vine, in which it is sup¬ 
ported by the BereSU Rabbd ,* which also mentions the fig as a possi¬ 
bility. In Enoch {loc. cit.) the tree of life is situated among the seven 
mountains of gems in the northwest, 4 just as in the Gilgames-epic, 
and the tree of knowledge among the seven spice mountains in the 
northeast. 

» The tree of sexual knowledge in Genesis was certainly conceived as a fig, always 
popular in sexual symbolism. See especially Paton, Revue Arckiologique (1907). pp. 51- 
57. and Reinach, CuUee, Mythes et Religion , III, 117, 361. 

* For our purposes it is Immaterial whether the sources of JE were oral or written. 

* Third Baruch, a Jewish work with Christian revision in the second century a.d., 
identifies the tree of knowledge with the vine, which Sammael planted. 

* This is still the opinion of the Book of Jubilees, written about 100 b.c. (Charles). 
In later sources the site of Paradise has been removed to the east, under the influence 
of the Alexander romance. It is interesting to note that the Book of Genesis (seventh 
century) agrees with Herodotus (fifth) in placing the sources of the Nile in the west, 
while, after the time of Alexander, they were transferred to the east, thanks to the per¬ 
sistent fancy that there must be a connection between the Nile and the Indus. 
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The fruit of the tree of wisdom is accessible to the serpent- 
goddess IJayyat, 1 who can hardly be separated from the serpent- 
nymph Siduri who guards the vineyard of life and wisdom at the 
source of the rivers. It is therefore probable that the Garden of 
Eden was introduced into Hebrew cosmogony after the attraction 
of Hayyat into the Siduri-cycle, whose widespread popularity is 
attested by the story of Kalypso. This explains the absence of the 
motive of Paradise in other oriental cosmogonies. 

Oriental literature has preserved some interesting echoes of the 
vineyard of Paradise at the source of the rivers. Since the sources 
of the Euphrates and Tigris were too well known in post-Christian 
times to be romantic, Paradise was placed at the source of the Nile 
(identified with Gihon), which was veiled in convenient obscurity. 
The ascent of the Nile in quest of Paradise forms consequently a 
popular romantic motive. Mas c fidt, for instance, in the tenth 
century, tells the story of c Amr&n, who visited the source of the Nile 
and saw the river descending from castles of gold in the garden (of 
Eden), whose king(!) gave him grapes which confer longevity. 2 
These wonderful grapes also appear in the Alexander romance 
(Friedlander, Chadirlegende und Alexanderroman , pp. 159, 219, 228); 
an angel or bird (naturally more original) brings the hero a marvelous 
bunch of grapes from heaven, or from the top of the world-mountain 
( = Har& Berezaiti?). According to one version this bunch renews 
itself miraculously so as to feed the king's entire army. The wine 
of Paradise in the Qur'&n comes from the same vintage; we hear 
of its extraordinary qualities as an elixir of life, ‘in which there is no 
intoxication' (Id fihi gay,lu n f Sfira 37, 46). The subject might be 
pursued farther, but such comparative literary and folkloristic 
researches, however interesting, are without bearing on our theme; 
enough has been said to show the tenacious hold taken by the 
vineyard of Paradise upon men's imagination. 

» On Eve and the serpent cf. Gressmann, ARW, X. 358 ff. A goddess is known 
from Carthage. In Aramaic and Arabic, frtytd, fratiafu* are the ordinary words for 
4 serpent/ lit. 4 coiler,' from the root bvi. ‘collect 4 (cf. ‘coil 4 from eolligere . Haupt, AJSL, 
XXIII. 228). The association of Uvt with life is greatly strengthened by the parono¬ 
masia with fraiid. ‘life. 4 A remarkable parallel is the term ‘snakewater’ for ‘water of 
life 4 among the Aramaeans of the T&r c Abdin (Prym-Socin, Der neu-aram&itche Dialtkt , 
II, 386); ‘life 4 is frd*e, ‘serpent 4 is baiidt. 

* Prairie s d'or, ed. Meynard, I, 269. 
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IV. THE goddess of life and wisdom 

In the recently discovered Aramaic original of the romance of 
Afrfqar we read (Papyrus Sachau, 53, 16-54, 1): “ [Wijsdom is [from] 
the gods, and to the gods she is precious; for[ever] her kingdom is 
fixed in he[av]en, for the holy lord (lit. lord of the holy things) ele¬ 
vated [her - - -].” 1 A counterpart to this is found in Enoch 42:1-2: 
“ Since Wisdom found no place to dwell, she received an abode in 
heaven. When Wisdom came to dwell among men and found no 
abode, she returned to her place, and dwelt among the angels.” It 
cannot be gainsaid that the passage in Altfqar is remarkably “gnos¬ 
tic” in sound for a work of the seventh century b.c., preserved in 
a manuscript of the fifth. Nor can there be any doubt that the 
book is purely heathen; immediately before our passage occur the 
words, “Two things are good, and three are pleasing to §ama5,” 
which form a stylistic bridge between the cuneiform proverbs and 
the thirtieth chapter of Proverbs. 2 The descent and subsequent 
elevation of the Sophia, in Atdqar and Enoch merely alluded to, but 
important dogmas of Gnosticism, are reflexions of such mythological 
conceptions as the descent of IStar to Hades and her exaltation by 
the god of Heaven to a position as his consort, as appears trans¬ 
parently in the Valentinian Gnosis and related systems (see below). 

Aramaic ffokmetd , ‘wisdom/ is evidently the source of Jewish 
ffokmd, which does not appear in the Bible until the post-Exilic 
period. It has been observed by Gunkel that ffokmd appears too 
foreign and mythological in her garb to be a native Jewish product* 
Apart from the fact that such hypostatizations are otherwise not 
found in the Old Testament, though common in Egypt and Baby¬ 
lonia, 4 is the rich imagery in which our figure is clothed, apparel 
which betrays a pagan origin. The first section of Proverbs, devoted 
largely to praise of wisdom, is based ultimately on Mesopotamian 
models, as appears from the constant repetition of the formula, “ My 

* inib [(Braneth, Seidel) DbubTO KIP^ ^nbab 38 Pin *rnb« IflM TOTDiaH 

motw rmnp bra ^a vt rearm *}PEit» amabia. 

S Cf. also JAOS, XXXVIII. 62 ff.. and especially p. 66. 

* See his Genesis, 1. p. 95. 

« For Egypt see Gardiner. «.«. “ Personification” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics; for Babylonia cf. Zimmern in the introduction to his brochure Iitar und $altu , 
published in 1916. . 
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son, ,, rare elsewhere, but characteristic of cuneiform gnomic literature 
(JAOS, XXXVIII, 62). Wisdom “is a tree of life to those who take 
hold of her”; “longevity is in her right hand, riches and honor in 
her left” (Prov. 3:16, 18). In the paean of Prov. 8:4 ff., Wisdom 
declares that her fruit is better than fine gold (v. 19). The tree of 
life and wisdom crops up here most unmistakably, but the climax 
is reached in Ben Sira’s magnificent ode to wisdom, xxiv, 13-21, 
where wisdom, as the tree of life and wisdom, is compared to the 
cedar of Lebanon, the cypress of Hermon, the palm, the oleander, 
the olive, the sycamore, and, in culmination, with the vine (v. 17): 
iyo) is ApwcXos ifiXicrriira x&pus rd tvOrjpov napwin Mfiys kclI 
tXovtov. The grape is the symbol of the fruit of wisdom (Prov. 
8:19), and the being who is symbolized as a vine is a reflexion of 
the older goddess of the vine and of wisdom. 

Some of the statements regarding wisdom are purely gnostic. 
In Prov. 8:23 she says: 

From of old I was emanated, from the beginning, before* the earth; 

Before the floods I was brought forth, before the fountains of water. 

In Sapientia Salomonis we read in the same vein: 

dr/jus yap lari rtjs rov $tov &wapu£m f 

kou droppouL ttjs rov wavroKparopos 8o£ip ilXucptinfc. 

From this it is evident that Heb. nissak does not mean ‘be estab¬ 
lished,’ but is to be taken in its literal sense, ‘be poured,’ i.e., ‘be 
emanated,’ and is the exact equivalent of dwo/i/Ww (=wpo/8AXXa?) 1 and 
emanare. Similarly Ben Sira says (i. 8): ‘God poured Wisdom out 
(itixew) on bis works.’ Emanation is, of course, not a particu¬ 
larly abstract expression, referring primarily to the outpouring of 
generative semen. As the idea is very simple, it is probably unwise 
to trace it to a given source yet; at all events, Reitzenstein might 
have found much more promising material for his effort in Babylonia 
than in Egypt. It is, however, clear that the conception that the 
Sophia is emanated by God is excellent gnostic doctrine. In the 
same way the temple of wisdom, with its seven pillars, cannot be 


i For the expression irobots cf. Reitzenstein, Poimandre a, p. 16. n. 4. We cannot 
be surprised to find Greek philosophy exerting an influence on the later books of the OT; 
such influences have long been noticed in Ecclesiastes; cf. Levy, Da* Buck Qoheleth , 
pp. 11 ff. 
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separated from the celestial abode of the Sophia, with her seven 
sons, planetary archons. 

Through the wisdom of Solomon our path leads to Philo (cf. 
Gfrorer, Philo, I, 213 ff.; Bousset, Religion des Judentums? , p. 397; 
Reitzenstein, Poimandres, pp.41 ff.), who regarded So^ta or 
as the demiurge who created the world, and as the mother of the 
Logos, semper virgo, since God does not generate in human fashion 
(De ebrieiate, 30; De profugis , 20). Under the influence of Hellenic 
philosophy the oriental doctrine of a mystic wisdom yielded to the 
Greek divine Reason, 1 and survives in Philo only in traces. Reitzen¬ 
stein (op. cit ., pp. 44 ff.) has tried vainly to show that the Sophia 
is a faded Isis; he has only succeeded in proving that the Valentinian 
Sophia, a thoroughly syncretistic creature, receives epithets such as 
‘mother of the ogdoad,’ which unquestionably belong to Isis.’ It is 
entirely natural that the Hellenistic Isis should be called $p6vij<ru, 
Zo^la, or Up6voia, but these appellatives are foreign to her Egyptian 
prototype. Reitzenstein^ statement (p. 45, n. 2), “Die allm&hliche 
Ausbildung dieser Lehre von der <ro0ia im Judentum .... kann 
den Gedanken nimmermehr als original-jtidisch erweisen,” is quite 
correct, but not in his sense; the Afciqar romance has been discovered 
since in Egypt, forming the connecting link between Jewish and 
Assyrian gnomic literature, and, by the irony of fate, demonstrating 
the Mesopotamian origin of wisdom and indirectly of Sophia, though 
the cult of Isis certainly exerted some influence upon the gnostic 
syncretism which gave rise to the figure of the great mother, Sophia- 
Barbelo. 

At this stage of our inquiry it is important to establish the fact 
that not only the reflexion of Siduri-S&bltu but also her very name 
has survived in Gnosticism. S&bttu has already been identified* with 
Sabbe or Sambethe,* called the oldest of the Sibyls, and variously 
termed Chaldaean, Hebrew, or Erythraean, by an erroneous identi¬ 
fication with the famous sibyl of Erythrae in Ionia. 4 She is said to 

1 Langdon's recent effort (JRAS (1018), pp. 433-49) to prove the Babylonian origin 
of the Logos is a total failure, as I shall show in an article to appear soon. 

* KAT*, 439. 

»For her see especially Roscher, IV, 264-69. 

<Cf. Reinach, Culte», Mythee ei Religion, III, 311-21. 
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have been the daughter of Berossos and Erymanthe; 1 Freudenthars 
happy suggestion that the historian was made her father by mis¬ 
understanding of the idiom i ) rod Bripoxrcov shows, at least, that she 
must have been cited in his writings, and therefore had a reputation 
as a prophetess as early as the fourth century b.c. Since Sambethe 
is further said to have been the daughter-in-law of Noah (because 
of which she is called Hebrew), she must be identified with the Sibyl 
of the Judeo-Christian Sibylline Oracles (written between the first 
century b.c. and the third century a.d.), as the latter says of herself 
(111,827): roO (sc. Noah) pkv iyco nai &<f>’ alparos avrov MxOrjv. 

Here the Sibyl appears as daughter and daughter-in-law of Noah; 
from Coptic sources we learn (cf. Nestle, ZNTW , XI, 240, and Crum, 
ZNTW, XII, 352) that the Sibyl was the sister of Enoch, and also that 
she was considered immortal, like Enoch, Elias, and Tabitha, a circum¬ 
stance which furnishes additional proof that she is the reflexion of 
S&bttu. As both Noah and Enoch, in their pseudepigraphical devel¬ 
opment, are to a certain extent reflexions of the Babylonian flood- 
hero and immortal sage Atrafcasts, 2 it is evident that their immortal 
relative, the Sibyl. Sambethe, was previously considered the sister 
or daughter of the Babylonian hero. Owing to the intimate asso¬ 
ciation in r61e and geographical localization between Atrafrasfs and 
S&bttu, it would really be surprising if this were not the case, at least 
in the late period. As both Atrakasis and Noah were deluge-heroes 
and teachers of divine wisdom, the Judeo-Aramaeans who succeeded 
to the Babylonian heritage did not hesitate to borrow from the one 
to enrich the other (cf. JAOS , XXXVIII, 61 ff.). 

As patron of wisdom the Sibyl is called in the Oracles (III, 
814 ff.) daughter of Kirke and the father Gnostos; we cannot, 
therefore, be surprised to find her figuring prominently in gnostic 
mythology as Nupta or BapOwfa, the wife of Noah. Barthenos is 
usually (cf. Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis , p. 14) considered 
an Aramaic corruption 3 of irapdivos, ‘virgin/ which reminds one of 
Siduri, ‘virgin’; but, owing to the practical improbabilities of the 

i An Ionian Sibyl; her name is connected, at least in popular etymology, with ipbt, 
'speak,' and fivnfni, 'oracle, divination.' 

* The proof will be given elsewhere. 

* This is not impossible; Gr. 0 becomes & in bardlis, for vApiaXa, etc., and o frequently 
becomes lengthened in Aramaic loans from Greek. 
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supposition, I am strongly inclined to accept a suggestion, made to 
me orally by Haupt, that Barthenos represents Aramaic *Bart Ndh 
1 daughter of Noah/ so that Noria would be the proper name of the 
goddess and Barthenos a surname. I venture further to suggest 
that Noria, like Sambethe, was properly daughter and daughter-in- 
law of Noah; which means both ‘bride’ and ‘daughter-in-law/ 

was misunderstood to mean the former, a mistake which was very 
natural, to say the least. The identity of the two is indicated, more¬ 
over, by the fact that Noria AraicAXu^c rAs Afw Sw&peis, 1 and taught 
the mysteries of the Sophia, whose crudities (which become obscenities 
in his hands) Epiphanius narrates at length. The name N <apia is ~ 
generally combined with Heb. na c ard , ‘girl/ a most improbable 
etymology, being both phonetically and semantically objectionable; 
na c ard does not mean ‘virgin’ (bettila), and is not found in Aramaic, 
from which Nupla must be derived. According to Epiphanius the 
name comes from Syr. vovp A (= nllrd, ‘fire/ probably a popular 
etymology) f phonetically N wpia is naturally to be combined with 
Aram, nehdrd , ‘light/ which would be transliterated *N €copa>Norea 
(Iren. i. 30. 9; here the wife of Seth, just as the Sibyl is sometimes 
the sister of Enoch), or Nwpla. 

Since both Barbelo and Noria are mentioned as the two goddesses 
of at least one gnostic sect (the Nicolaitans, Philaster Adv. haer. 33), 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the latter corresponds to 
the so-called lesser Sophia, or IIpo6i'ttt>s, an epithet not explained 
hitherto, but probably Aram, paryanqd, ‘envoy, legate’ (from 
Persian paryanak) y employed also in the Mandaean system as the 
name of a superhuman being, a celestial messenger. Sophia Prunikos 
is distinguished by the Valentinians from the Upper Light (rA Aj/o? 
<£«s), which is identified with Christ, her brother, who descends from 
heaven to save her from the abyss and wed her. As the lesser light, 
and the messenger of the world of light to the hyle, s Prunikos is 
usually identified with the irapOivos tov <fxar6s or dvydrrjp rod <£cot6s, 
who plays a pre-eminent rdle in the system of the Pistis Sophia, 

1 Of. Schmidt, Onottitehe Sehriften, pp. 566 f. 

* In explanation of the name Epiphanius tells a curious etiological myth: Noria set 
fire to Noah’s ark, thereby delaying its construction for many years. 

* This rdle is assumed in the Manichaean system by Mdnt himself, * the envoy of 
the light.’ 
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and among the Manichaeans. 1 In the earlier teaching (Schmidt, 
J Gnostische Schriften , pp. 375 ff.; Bousset, op. cit. } pp. 61 ff.), the 
virgin of light possesses the water of light, with which she baptizes 
the faithful. Into this circle Nona, * light/ the envoy of the Sophia, 
fits most naturally; Siduri-S&bttu has merged herself, in strangely 
altered form, in the composite figure of the lesser Sophia. 2 

The circle of divinities about Tammuz, to which SAbttu belongs, 
has left other important deposits in the stratigraphic complex we 
call Gnosticism. In the limited space at my disposal I can only 
outline briefly a few of the results which have accrued from several 
years of study in this interesting field. It is becoming steadily 
clearer, that the background of Gnosticism is Aramaeo-Babylonian, 
and not Hellenic, as maintained especially by Harnack, to whom we 
owe its famous characterization as “akute Hellenisierung.” De Faye 
(see his Gnostiques et Gnosticism# , 1913, and Expositor , 1915, pp. 108- 
31) is merely an epigone of the latter, whom the Greek garb of Gnos¬ 
ticism blinds to its totally un-Hellenic framework (cf. for the latter 
Gruppe—who ought to know— Griechische Mythologies pp. 1621-29). 
Great progress in the analysis of Gnosticism has been made by 
' Bousset, Hauptprobleme der Gnosis (Gottingen, 1907), but he has 
hardly succeeded at all in determining the precise nature of the 
oriental sources, where we are still dependent upon Reitzenstein and 
' Anz, Ursprung des Gnostizismus (1897), who correctly finds the 
origin of the gnostic nucleus in Babylonia. His failure to establish 
the theory rests partly upon his lack of command of the cuneiform 
and general oriental material, but principally upon a number of 
erroneous assumptions. It is, for instance, very improbable that 
the doctrine of the ascent of the soul through the seven spheres arose 
in Babylonia, though Chaldaean astrology certainly exerted an influ¬ 
ence on its formulation, nor can it be considered the central teaching 
of Gnosticism. Moreover, there is very little in gnostic mythology 
which reflects the official religion of Babylonia in the latest accessible 
period. My thesis is that Gnosticism sprang up in the Aramaean 

* The light-maiden, though strongly affected in her development by Persian dualism, 
is ultimately, perhaps, a reflexion of Sumero-Babylonlan Dilbat (Mand. Dlibat), ‘the 
brilliant,’ goddess of the planet Venus, one of the most popular forms of I Star. 

* Cf. Zimmera, KAT*, p. 439, and contrast Hehn, BA, V, 300. My views were 
developed in entire independence of Zimmern’s suggestion. 
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syncretism of northern Mesopotamia and Syria, which fell heir to 
the Babylonian heritage, and that it is based more upon popular 
religion—especially the cult of Tammuz and IStar—than upon 
esoteric priestly teachings. From this popular faith arose, under 
the influence of learned tradition on the one hand and the new 
nomistic systems of Zoroastrianism and Judaism on the other, a 
prolific crop of more or less ephemeral beliefs, tending strongly 
toward mysticism and sheltered by the official religion. The circum¬ 
stances under which Gnosticism was transplanted into the Hellenistic 
world are obscure, but it seems clear that it was part of the general 
movement which brought Mithraism, followed by the votaries of 
Isis, and later by the evangelists. Upon Christianity, a child of the 
same soil but possessed of incomparably more vitality, Gnosticism 
fastened itself as a parasite, finding it, like certain modern pseudo¬ 
evangelical sects, easier to proselyte among the elect than among the 
unregenerate heathen. 

The Mother, Sophia, or Barbelo occupies the most varied positions 
in the different gnostic systems, from that of the Queen of Heaven, 
the fcCOTT robs of the Aramaeans, Greek Aphrodite Urania, 
among the so-called “Barbelo” gnostics, to the place of Ti c Amat = 
Namrus, Rtih& d 3 qudfia, among the Mandaeans. The most improb¬ 
able explanations have hitherto been advanced for the name Barbelo; 
I would derive it from Aram. bulb61d ) ‘ chaos/ 1 since Barbelo is mother 
by the abyss (Bu06s) of Jaldabaoth, which Hilgenfeld happily 
explained as Aram, ialdd (PbahUt, literally ‘the child of chaos/ The 
latter is a sadly depressed Tammuz, 1 whose full name Dumu-zi-abzu 
has essentially the same meaning, ‘faithful child of the abyss/ In 
the Mandaean cosmogony Namrus represents Ti c &mat (Brandt, 
Mand&ische Religion, pp. 131,182). While her consort c €r (=Bu06s)» 

» Such dissimilations are common; cf. (HipvWot and bl<Lrd, napyaplnii and margeUtd. 
By a further assimilation Bop0«X£ becomes Bap£«p4. 

‘Such confusions and alterations cannot surprise anyone accustomed to the 
phenomena of religious syncretism. Bousset has proved that Jaldabaoth is the planet 
Saturn (op. cit., pp. 351-55), whose god in the Babylonian system was Ninurta. not 
Tammuz. The explanation of the apparent anomaly is to be found on Syrian soil; it 
is a characteristic product of Aramaean syncretism. Jaldabaoth, as Bousset has shown, 
represents Kronos, the consort of Rhea-Kybele. But the consort of the latter was also 
Attls-Adonis, so Tammuz naturally became Kronos. 

» c 0r has hitherto proved inexplicable, and has even been combined with the Valen- 
tinian Horos (-foot, ‘boundary’), a most improbable supposition in every respect. I 
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is transparently Apsti, in whose rdle he is overthrown and bound by 
Mand& d’hajy^, here=Marduk. My interpretation of M^riyp Bap/SeXo? 
is, I venture to say, the only one which can be brought into accord 
with Babylonian cosmogony, where the primeval abyss of waters is 
the first principle and the mother of all things, Ama Engur , ‘mother 
abyss/ Sem. Ummu flubur.} In the syncretism of the western 
gnostics, Barbelo, being the oldest and greatest of divinities, was 
identified with the celestial mother-goddess, in her various forms, 
IStar, Astarte, Derketo, Isis, Kybele, and finally borrowed her name 
Sophia from the lesser Sophia, Achamoth , Aram. ffakmdt . 2 As a result 
of the confusion, the latter, besmirched and adulterated by her 
contact with the hyle, is sometimes conceived in the r61e of Ti c &mat, 
though originally there is no connection. 

We are now, I believe, in a position to recover the milieu in which 
Barbelo arose. According to Hippolytos, RefuL. v. 26 (cf. Bousset, 
op. cit. f p. 73), the Peratae, an “Ophite” or Naasene sect, worshiped 
the dbva/Ais dfivocmcov Bokov with the name Obkaaaa = Ti c dmat , as in 
Berossos. The Peratae are said to have received their name from 
Euphrates the Peratic, a gentilic usually derived from t ipav 
( = Euboea), but by Brandt (op. cit.> p. 192), with whom Bousset 
agrees (op. cit., p. 26), from Forat Mai§&n in the vicinity of Basra. 
But Hippolytos also states that Euphrates was the name of the 
sacred water of life: ijpcts ol TvevpaTtKoi oi hCktybfxtvoi 6lt6 tov £&vtos 
tov friovTos E iMppbTov bid Ttjs Ba fivkQvos piarfs (cf. Bousset, p. 280, 
n. 2 ); and further: Mcoworapta bt i<rrip 17 roD ptyakov uneavov 
porj A t6 toov pbroov peovoa tov Tekeiov avBpojTov, referring to the 
source of the rivers at the 6ptj>akds yrjs (see above). It is only, there¬ 
fore, reasonable to explain TlepartKoi as the equivalent of Aram. 
*Pr&t&i$ , gentilic plural from Prdt , the Euphrates. In my article, 
“The Mouth of the Rivers,” AJSL , XXXV, 161-95, I have col¬ 
lected a mass of evidence showing the sacredness of the two rivers 
and their water in antiquity. I overlooked, however, a mosaic of 


would explain the name as simply ‘abyss,’ preserved in Arabic as gayr, 'abyss’ 
(mod. gdr), and in Assyrian as Uru, ‘abyss of waters’ (from the root <ru, ‘to flood’); see 
my forthcoming article, “Notes on Assyrian Lexicography and Etymology,’’ In RA. 

1 See “The Mouth of the Rivers,” cited above. 

* *Axocan hardly represent Heb. hokmdt, ‘wisdom,’ but may stand for Aram. 
bakm&ld, venerated by Bardesanes, according to Ephrem Syrus. 
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the early Roman period, discovered by von Oppenheim (see Byz. 
ZeiL, XIV, 58 f., and BA, VII, 158) at El-Mas c 6diie on the middle 
Euphrates. The river-god Euphrates is seated, with a reed-encircled, 
bearded head, carrying an oar in his right hand, while fishes swim 
below; at his sides are female forms, one of whom bears a cornucopia. 
Reminiscent of Babylonian seals is the urn under his arm, from which 
water spouts in a great arch. The accompanying bilingual reads 
BcurtXcfa Tcorapb* Etypirris and Syr. Zjj, ‘King Euphrates.’ 
The stage was set for the rise of a Baptist sect like the Peratae on 
the banks of the middle Euphrates; the confusion of the sacred river 
with the first-century philosopher of the same name, known to 
posterity as the antagonist of Apollonios of Tyana, may easily have 
been responsible for the patristic misapprehension. Among the 
Ophites in general the cult of water plays an important rdle, being 
associated with mythological ideas which retire into the background 
in the Baptists of Palestine, the followers of John, Dosithaios, and 
Elkesai. It is safe to assume that the Jordan is the successor of 
the Euphrates, though, curiously enough, the former has outlasted the 
latter in Mesopotamia itself, owing to Palestinian influence upon the 
Mandaeans. The Baptist Torripiov (or Trjyrj) foWos Karos 4 Xkopivov 
is the lineal offshoot of the Sumerian agtiba, the laver of holy water, 
symbolizing the sacred fountain, and the spouting vase. The holy 
water was associated both with the Mother of All, the aqueous first 
principle (cf. Bousset, op. cit., pp. 103 ff.), and with the goddess of 
life and wisdom, who held the spring of the water of life under her 
charge. 

After the preceding we can hardly be surprised to meet our old 
acquaintances, the vine and the serpent, in the entourage of the 
Sophia. According to Irenaeus, some of the gnostics identified 
Sophia with the serpent, but as a rule the latter was set apart as the 
offspring of Jaldabaoth, the Now ixf>iop6p<f>os, or ‘serpent-formed 
Reason/ 1 who was naturally combined with the serpent of the Fall. 
The puritanical Severian sect of Barbelo gnostics held that the 


1 The Naasenee practiced rites reminiscent of the mysteries of Attis and Sabazios. 
but this does not prove their Phrygian origin; the worship of Attis was widespread at 
this time, and serpent-worship was known in Mesopotamia outside of his cult. At 
Qarr&n (cf. Kessler, Afdnt, p. 294) there was a mysterious sanctuary called ‘house’ or 
‘treasury of the serpent/ and Ephrem calls the Ophites d'bii 
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serpent was the grandson of Jaldabaoth, thrown by Barbelo from 
Heaven, 1 whereupon it generated the vine with mother-earth. 2 
Naturally this unfavorable attitude is due to the abstinence of the 
Severians from wine; among the older Ophites, where the serpent, 
as the symbol of the Logos, consecrated the Eucharist, the vine, we 
may suppose, was thought to spring from the heavenly seed of the 
divine serpent. 3 Much depends upon the point of view. 

The relation between the Savior and his mother or sister, the 
Sophia or Holy Ghost, was just as fluctuating among the different 
gnostic bodies as that between Tammuz and his mother or sister in 
Sumerian mythology. The Babylonian parallel enables us to under¬ 
stand why Sophia, as mother of Jaldabaoth-Tammuz, must be a 
virgin. The closest parallel between the two cycles is the marriage 
of the Savior with his fallen sister, the lesser Sophia, whom he 
exalts to a heavenly throne by his side (see above). It is interesting 
to note that she covers herself with a veil (/cAXujtiMa) when the Savior 
comes to greet her and to celebrate the Upds y&pos, as this is char¬ 
acteristic also of S&bitu and other forms of I§tar (cf. the veiled goddess 
of Tell JJalaf, disinterred by Von Oppenheim). The holy wedding is 
described in more detail in the Acta Thomae (cf. Bousset, pp. 68 ff.), 
where the maiden, daughter of the light (ij #c6p^, rod <fxards fluydriyp), 
is united to the Savior. She is attended by seven pairs of bridal 
attendants, who correspond to the seven susapint, ‘bridal attendants' 
(Sum. libir-si; Tammuz is the Umun-libirsi, ‘lord of the bridal 
attendants'), who, according to an unpublished text cited by Langdon 
{Tammuz and Ishtar , p. 29, note), prepare the bridal couch of Innina. 
Primarily, of course, this is the marriage of heaven and earth, whose 
union produces life and vegetation. 

* Cf. Schmidt, op. eit., p. 585. 

* The conception is probably very primitive. 

* A very curious and certainly unconscious recrudescence of the weirdest gnostic 
speculations appears in Baudelaire, who says: “ Le vin contienne la faculty ... de crfter, 
pour ainsi dire, une troisidme personne, operation mystique, oO l’homme nature] et le 
vin, le dieu animal et le dieu vSgfital, jouent le rOle du Pdre et du Fils dans la Trinity; 
ils engendrent un Saint-Esprit, qul est l'homme supSrieur, lequel proc&de 6galement des 
deux.” The gnostics, however, were not geniuses under the influence of hasheesh, but 
inferior minds who handed on the tradition as they received it, only permitting them¬ 
selves occasionally to harmonize and simplify—or to add to the confusion. 
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DEBORAH'S ORACLE 


By Elihu Grant 
H averford College 

“They besought Deborah, a certain prophetess among them 
(which name in the Hebrew tongue signifies “a bee"), to pray to 
God to take pity on them and not to overlook them, now that 
they were ruined by the Canaanites.”—Josephus Antiquity of the 
Jews v. 5. 

What was the chief function of Deborah in the war for deliverance 
which was waged in Palestine about the twelfth century b.c. ? To 
her have been assigned the rdles of poetess, Amazon, inciter to revolt, 
and generally the soul of the movement that led to the freedom and 
unity of Israel. It is questionable, however, whether these honors 
are well assigned on sufficient textual authority or whether they are 
not rather the result of imaginative play upon the manifestly impor¬ 
tant place occupied by this ancient woman. 

Judges, chapter 5, is of unusual value, whether as a literary 
masterpiece, a historical document, or as a picture of early Hebrew 
society. In spite of difficulties of text and translation, its arrange¬ 
ment is fairly clear. There is some difference of opinion as to the 
number of divisions which should be made in the poem, but compara¬ 
tively little variation of opinion as to where the main divisions fall. 1 
It contains a series of episodes which are welded into the unity of 
an ode of deliverance by the emotional power of the singer and the 
response of his hearers. The unity becomes true for our consciousness 
in the degree that we enter into the primitive interpretation. 

Each episode presents a picture or symbolizes an action. While 
there seems to be no literary nexus between the separate scenes, we 
should certainly feel the naturalness of the transitions which now 
seem so sharp if we heard a right interpretation of the song. Each 
strophic paragraph is a unit. Judg. 5:2-5 is a jubilant song of praise 
to Yahweh; 6-11 is a reflex of primitive society with its order and 

1 Cf. G. A. Cooke, Com. on Judg., C&mb. Bible, 1913, p. 54; E. L. Curtis, Com. on 
Judg., Bible for Home and School, 1913, pp. 55 f.; also Thatcher, Century Bible, Moore, 
Ini. Crit . Com., Judg., p. 127, and literature there cited. 
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disorder. Verse 12 either joins two passages or interrupts a long one, 
or is itself a short member^of the series. Verses 13-18 note the mobi¬ 
lization of the folk; 19-22 represent the battle, and 23-27 the flight 
and death of Sisera; 28-30 is an antistrophic close and 31 an 
apostrophe. 

Next after chapter 5 our oldest authority is found in 4:4-22, a 
prose hero-tale. 

The fourth and fifth chapters of Judges contain valuable sug¬ 
gestion, perhaps illustration, of the literary relationship between 
the early prophetical prose writings (JE) and their antecedent 
poetic counterparts. While we may not say that the poem in 
chapter 5 is the only or immediate source of chapter 4, it is certain 
that there is relationship in some degree, for the theme of chapter 5 
appears in chapter 4. The leading literary fact concerning these 
chapters is the occurrence in each of a tale about Deborah, Barak, 
Sisera, and Jael. The event described about these persons is essen¬ 
tially the same in each chapter. 1 

The conflate tradition, in 4:4 ff., says that Deborah was a 
prophetess, that she dwelt under the palm tree of Deborah, “and 
the children of Israel came up to her for judgment.’' 1 The refer¬ 
ence to judgment seems to mean her inspired decisions or oracles 
given in the cases submitted to her by the folk. In 4:6 ff. she gives 
such advice to Barak. It is a long prose piece interrupted by 
Barak, who seeks further aid through her company. According to 
the additions in the Greek versions Barak feels the need of further 
divination as to the precise day on which he is to strike the blow. 
Judg. 4:4 has called Deborah a prophetess, evidently in the primi¬ 
tive sense of prophecy. It is entirely likely that in Palestine, as in 
early Greece, “prophet” would be an appropriate designation for 
the interpreter of omens and the giver of oracular decisions in one. 
The period of Deborah was before the day of division of function 

1 Cf. Burney, The Schweich Lecture* for 1917 , London, 1919, under "Deborah," etc. 

* The question is interesting whether this was a "speaking-tree" or one that indi¬ 
cated the divine in some other way. A goodly amount of literature could be assembled on 
sacred trees, "the palm" and others. See Judg. 20:33; Gen. 14:7; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28; 
Josh. 19:33 (Judg. 4:11). Notice the "tree of the augurs," Judg. 9:37, and "tree of 
the oracle" in Gen. 12:6 and Deut. 11:30. MOrdOEthiopic mftrt and cf. Babylonian 
b&rQ, b&ri. See W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semite », p. 188: “The oldest altars, as we 
gather from the accounts of patriarchal sanctuaries, stood under actual trees." See also 
pp. 195 f. See W. Carleton Wood in JBL % XXXV, 45, 180, 184 ff. 
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seen in the later distinction of prophet and priest at the Hebrew 
shrines. To the prophetic writer of chapter 4 the figure of Deborah 
might seem nearly analogous to “prophet” in the usage of his 
own age. 

Judg. 5:12 is the counterpart and certainly the only remaining 
historical source and background of 4:6-10 and 14. The first half 
of 5:12 sounds to the writer as if it represented the consulted 
appeal to the prophetess at the shrine. 1 Judg. 5:126 gives the 
decision or response to Barak’s appeal. It is an encouragement for 
him to head the oppressed Hebrews in a revolt, and might well be 
the very expression of an oracular response; but even though not in 
the original words it doubtless stands nearer to such than the long 
prose passage in chapter 4. We know that oracles were frequently 
in rhythmic form, brief, sometimes cryptic. The twelfth verse 
stands in its present place because that is the appropriately dramatic 
position in the song to recall the leader’s approach to the shrine. 
After setting forth the necessitous case of the country, the poet 
suddenly interjected the symbol of the scene at the oracle-tree of 
Deborah from which sprang the authorization to proceed with the 
summoning of the tribes and the effort for deliverance. 

From the combined traditions of the two chapters we gather 
that Deborah was not necessarily an Amazon but a much more useful 
personage, viz., the oracular personality at a famous seat where the 
perplexed resorted for divine aid. (Note that the Amazonian rdle 
is allotted to Jael; there would hardly be two such in the same 
artistic piece.) Barak was already the leader of the folk or was 
constituted such by the word from the oracle. The present writer 
inclines to think that he was the leader from the first and that he 
went to the shrine where Deborah presided to seek the guidance of 
the divinity. The oracular practice evidently spread about the 
Levantine arc and is in origin neither Hebraic nor Hellenic but 
preceded both folk and was inherited by them. 

There is nothing in the song to assure us that Deborah was its 
author. Certain critics have been convinced that the author was 
a woman, and such have usually indicated Deborah. Opinion has 
more often been on their side. The rhythmic gift has frequently 

1 Cf. Cooke’s preference for reading of LXX Cod. A, Com. on Judg., in Camb. Bible. 
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been possessed by those who announced the decisions of the gods. 
Among the heathen Arabs gifted utterers of cadeneed taunts were 
employed to hurl defiance and abuse at the foes. Like the satirists 
they were unbearably stinging in their effect upon the enemy. Often 
the poets were more dreaded than the warriors. The Semites believe 
that there is frequently more potency in curses and shafts of wit 
than in material weapons. If Deborah possessed poetic power of the 
degree shown in the ode, she surpassed most ancient prophetesses. 

Our resultant thesis is that Deborah was the attendant at an 
important oracular shrine known as The Palm, and that Barak on 
behalf of the revolting Israelites consulted the divinity at the oracle 
and received the interpretation through this oracular woman. The 
basic text for this is Judg. 5:12. Judg. 5:12a symbolizes the appeal 
to Deborah and 5:126 the response which she gave. 1 

Now there are in the JE writings a number of suggestions of 
oracular seats, persons, and practices. Sometimes the allusions to 
them are fairly clear, at other times they are mere mementoes of 
ancient customs which have lost most of their point through the 
treatment accorded the sources by the prophetic schools. Such 
prose accounts lack just that which Judges, chapter 4, enjoys, that 
is, the original poetic version of the events which enables us to make 
a comparative study. That we have one such case in which an 
indisputably early poem and a prophetic prose account of the same 
events have been preserved is in itself an indication of much value. 

It is not necessary to suppose that all the extra material in 
chapter 4 as compared with chapter 5 is to be attributed to other 
early sources. Experience shows that each successive school or 
editor inclines to certain amplifications out of his own reflective 
processes. In fact, reflection tends to work in two directions, to 
add considerations not justified by the sources and to omit aspects, 
even archaeologically important elements, contained in a source. 
The suggestive echoes of early oracular practices in the JE and 
especially in the Deuteronomic writings cannot be accounted for as 
later additions but rather as survivals in spite of a tendency to omit 

1 Hitzig, Gesch. dee Volkee Ieraela (1869). p. 112: “Die Seele aber des Wagnisses war 
eine Iatromantis, wie der Grieche sagen wttrde .... Namens Debora .... und 
zugleich als Prophetin anerkannt." But why not faqipfiftot instead of ‘larpiparnt ? 
However, the analogy with Hellenic practice is seen. 
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just such data. 1 In Judg. 1:1 we read that “the children of Israel 
asked of Yahweh, saying, Who shall go up for us first against the 
Canaanites, to fight against them?” George F. Moore 2 renders 
“The Israelites inquired of Yahweh” and comments “consulted the 
oracle of Y ”; cf. 18:5. The phrase does not occur in the Hexateuch, 
in which the only reference 'to the consultation of the oracle (Num. 
27:21 P 2 ) is differently expressed.” The same scholar reminds us 
that the phrase is used in Hos. 4:12, 3 Ezek. 21:26, and I Chron. 10:13. 
He thinks that the author of Judg. 1:1 “has in mind the oracle at 
Gilgal (2:1), long one of the most frequented holy places.” 

In spite of the discouraging word about oracles in the Hexateuch, 
we find the practice indicated there. The phrase is indeed different, 
but in Gen. 25:22, in the account of Isaac and his barren wife 
Rebecca, yre read that after the blessed response of Yahweh, itself 
probably the result of consultation, the pregnant wife, disturbed 
by her sensations, “went to inquire of Yahweh”; and we have in 
Gen. 25:23 a poetic symbol, if not the form, of the response: 

Two nations are in thy womb, 

And two peoples shall be separated from thy bowels: 

And the one people shall be stronger than the other people; 

And the elder shall serve the younger. 

Now, while verse 23 may not be contemporaneous with its events, 
as we believe Judges, chapter 5, to be, yet it probably comes from 
a similar book of poetry and song and is older than the prose context 
in which it is found. The question raised here is not one of historicity 
but of religious ideas. 

It seems to the writer that the contemporaries of the author of 
Gen. 25:23 were conscious of customs of oracle consultation analogous 
to those employed in other lands. Similarly it seems probable that 
Jephthah (Judg. 11:10) sought counsel according to the usage of 
oracles. See Judg. 11:11: “and Jephthah spake all his words 
before Yahweh in Mizpah.” 

1 Some influential editor of the poet-Deuteronomic age has made us his debtors by 
including in the Heptateuch considerable ancient lore, some of it bearing on our subject. 
He had a much more flexible Imaginative gift than the later prophetic writers and could 
appreciate the fitness for a former age of practices no longer tolerable in his own. 

* Judge*, International Critical Commentary, see p. 11. 

* On Hos. 4:12 see Haupt, JBL, XXXVI, 89, who supplies qasm»oracle. 
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In Judg. 13:3 can we imagine the barren wife of Manoah failing 
to consult the divine power at a shrine about her case ? The story 
of Micah (Judges, chapters 17 and 18), his house of gods, and his 
priest is in point. There seems, in fact, no surprising lack of testi¬ 
mony to the existence of Palestinian oracles, but rather a failure to 
imagine how many such shrines existed and how often they were 
consulted. 

In the interesting twentieth chapter of Judges we are told that 
the folk consulted the deity at Bethel and were led on in a heart¬ 
breaking manner, by the responses, to two severe defeats before the 
final victory. How much of the confusion and evident schematiza- 
tion can be assigned to the several hands and ages, including the 
work of the priestly redactor, is discussed in the commentaries. 

By the time of the J writer religious leaders were inculcating 
a different concept of divine guidance from that associated with 
oracles. The inspiration of the greater prophet (Mic. 3:8) was the 
orthodox way, although doubtless the consultation of divinity at 
shrines was frequently the practice. By Deuteronomic times the 
local shrines were taboo in theory at least; all the more wonder that 
so many reflections of oracular practices survive in a book like Judges. 
It is surmised that the latest of the great schools (P) is to be thanked 
for certain of the relics of primitive social and religious practice. 
The appeal at the oracular shrines was made constantly by the 
earlier Canaanites and often by the Hebrews. We have reason to 
believe that the custom never wholly ceased. Modern writers 
speak convincingly of its existence today. 1 The beginnings of these 
practices are lost in a remote antiquity. The materials for the study 
of the subject are plentiful. The neighbors of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
Syria, and Hellenic lands were accustomed to seek the aid of the 
unseen powers through the responses of the oracles. 

A few items are found in all the rites: 

1 . Special spots or objects where human beings might more 
readily feel the approach to superior power. 

2 . The taking of problems and often of gifts to the divinity or 
to the custodians of shrines. 

3. Sensuous media believed to be the vehicles of divine responses. 

1 S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion Today. 
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4. Interpretation by the seeker or by an attendant at the shrine 
of the responses, in a manner or content germane to the problem. 

The power and fame of the shrines tended to increase. The 
rise of new cults did not necessarily overcome the oracles, which 
often lent themselves to or were taken over by successive faiths. 
Sometimes they suffered hostile attack, were suppressed, but quite 
as likely they survived disfavor and in some form or to some clientele 
continued potent. Certain of the ancient shrines have survived 
to modern times, some as holy cities, many as obscure shrines of 
the country folk. 

Among the services of oracle shrines we note: 

1 . A private or restricted social service, often illicit. By their 
aid lost articles were found, woes of individuals attended to, and a 
sense of awe spread throughout the neighborhood. 

2. Next in importance was their service as religious and moral 
arbiters of large groups. 

3. They became powerful in politics. In this last and perhaps 
most glittering majesty the shrines were most vulnerable. If ever 
they were stripped of influence it was in the order 3,2,1, of the points 
above mentioned. 

The reputation of an oracle depended upon its inspiration, its 
ready responsiveness, and its wide and versatile appeal. Inspiration 
depended upon the residence or favor of the powers and was tested 
in the aptness of the shrine or divinity to meet the needs of appli¬ 
cants. If the oracle were too often dumb or wrong or special in its 
service, it would to that extent be circumscribed and in danger of 
atrophy. 

There is fascinating interest in the subject of oracles because 
they contain a persistent item of religion, the intercommunicability 
of the seen and the unseen, the reading of Nature’s cryptograms, 
the appeal to the greater by the lesser, prayer and communion. It 
is one of the greater mysteries of religion, and we remember in this 
connection a passage from The Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(W. Robertson Smith, p. 10): “ It is the inner history of the converse 
of God with man that gives the Bible its peculiar worth.” 
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AN ORIENTAL MODERNIST 


By Henry Preserved Suith 
Union Theological Seminary. New York 

The modernist is characterized by two things: First, he is a 
churchman who desires to retain his connection with his ehurch. 
Secondly, he has studied modern philosophy and modern historic 
methods, and desires to adopt as his own the accredited results of 
such study; where these are in conflict with the doctrines authorita¬ 
tively enunciated by his church he would have the doctrinal state¬ 
ments modified, or at least would have the church give him liberty 
to teach what he believes to be true. The term seems to be applied 
generally to members of the Roman Catholic church, and it is true 
that the conflict of ideals is most keenly felt in that church, both 
because the medieval philosophy is there most strenuously held, and 
because the rigid discipline applied to the clergy of that church 
forces the individual scholar to search his conscience in the confes¬ 
sional. One thing more may be noted: thje Roman Catholic mod¬ 
ernist does not seek to identify himself with any Protestant 
communion, partly because he has been taught from his youth to 
regard all Protestants as rebels against the true faith, partly because 
he finds most Protestant churches holding to the same antiquated 
philosophy which in his own church has given him so much heart¬ 
break. 

Now if the progress of science has given rise to the modernist 
movement in the Christian church it is not improbable that the 
teaching of the same science to men of other faiths will have a similar 
effect. And it is obvious that the more highly developed theological 
systems outside the pale of Christianity will most plainly show this 
effect. This is what is happening. Among the non-Christian reli¬ 
gions none is more rigid in its dogmas than the one which we call 
Muhammadanism, but which its votaries call Islam. As occidental 
learning is introduced into Muhammadan lands the phenomenon 
which we call modernism appears. Evidence is a book which has 
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come into my hands, written by an Indian Moslem named Abdur 
Rahman. Its title is A Critical Examination of the Sources of Islamic 
Law j 1 and the author is a barrister at law of Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
and counselor at law of the Supreme Court, Northwest India. It 
is evident that he is acquainted with Western legal lore both English 
and German, for, curiously enough, his book, published in London 
in 1914, is written in the German language. The title of his book, 
A Critical Examination of the Sources of Islamic Law , indicates that 
he wishes to apply modern methods to the system in which he was 
indoctrinated in his youth. 

How much this means will be evident if we reflect a little on the 
Muhammadan social system. In that system the distinction which 
we draw between church and state is unknown. The church is the 
state, and the state is the church. Instead of a state-church we have 
in Islam a church-state. The caliphs, successors of Muhammad, 
hold their office by virtue of being heads of the religious community. 
If the papacy had succeeded in making itself the supreme civil as 
well as the supreme ecclesiastical power in the Western world we 
should have had a parallel. The offices of pope and emperor would 
then have been united in the same person, and (what is important 
for our present discussion) the law of the church-state would have 
been the canon law. 

Muhammadan law has developed exactly on this line. Accord¬ 
ing to the Moslem authorities all law is based on the Quran. There 
is in fact no distinction between the lawyer and the theologian, for 
the lawyer’s first duty is to expound the sacred book. It is as though 
among us courses in exegesis of the Scriptures were made essential 
in every law school. What Muhammad enjoins in the Quran is 
civil law as well as canon law, and the Moslem ruler is bound to 
judge according to that standard. For example, Muhammad 
ordered that if a man said to his wife, “You are divorced,” and 
then repented of his rash words, the divorce did not take effect. If 
he said it the second time the same would be true. But if he said it 
the third time he could not take her back until she had been married 
to another man and divorced by him. This, being Muhammad’s 

* Bine kritieehe PrUfung der Quellen dee ielamitiechen Reekie. Oxford University 
Press. 1914. 
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ordinance, is the unchangeable and eternal civil law in all Muham¬ 
madan states. 

But since the Quran does not provide for all cases that may 
arise the lawyer-theologians were compelled to look about for 
another source, and this they found in the example of the Prophet. 
While Muhammad was alive he was the umpire of the community 
in Medina. His followers recognized him as the Apostle of Allah. 
His decisions had the force of law, even when he did not claim that 
they were divinely revealed. After his death, when questions arose 
which were not decided by the Quran, his companions were asked 
what the Prophet had done in similar cases. Thus there grew up 
an immense body of tradition, at first handed down orally but later 
put into writing. That the most of it is unreliable, that is, that it 
does not actually report what the Prophet said, does not concern 
us here. In its written form it is regarded by the legal authorities 
as a second source of law. 

But law never ceases to grow, and new questions arose for which 
neither Quran nor tradition had an answer. A third source was 
therefore looked for and found in what was called the common sense 
of the community. In the early days, soon after the death of their 
leader, the Moslem judges used to ask the advice of the compara¬ 
tively compact community in which they lived, and were guided 
by that. On the basis of this common usage—for such it would 
naturally be—there grew up a supplementary tradition. The con¬ 
sent of the community came to.mean in reality the consent of the 
early Moslem community, and since the class of learned men—in 
this case theologians and lawyers—easily arrogates to itself all 
wisdom and authority, the legal consensus came to mean the tradi¬ 
tion of the lawyers. Conservatism is notoriously the mark of this 
caste, more conspicuously in Islam than anywhere else. 

Finally Moslem jurists have taken refuge in a fourth source of 
law. Where the other three are insufficient they allow analogy to 
be brought into play; that is, they search the Quran, the Hadith, 
and the recorded agreement of the learned for a case similar to the 
one before them, and argue from t)$ resemblance. This is therefore 
not an independent source but an extension of the other three beyond 
the bounds of the letter. On this account it is regarded with suspi- 
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cion by the more rigidly orthodox, to whom innovation is anathema, 
as according to tradition it was to Muhammad. 

What I have said will enable us to estimate the radical nature of 
the departure .made by the Moslem modernist Abdur RahmSn when 
he denies the binding nature of all four of these sources of law. Not 
that he gives up his religion, closely woven though it is with the 
legal system in which he was brought up. He makes this plain at 
the outset by quoting from the Mufti of Egypt this declaration: 

We are ready to learn from Europe and America all that concerns the 
material side of life. But when it comes to religion we stand and shall 
continue to stand apart. In religious matters we [the Moslem lawyers and 
theologians] are the only and exclusive authorities. Islam is our religion; 
we alone live in it; we alone comprehend it. 

t 

To this citation our author adds his profession of faith in the unity 
of Allah, the divine mission of Muhammad, and the inspiration of 
the Quran. This book, he says, since it is of divine origin, is perfect 
and unexcelled and can never be equaled. But exactly at this point 
his divergence from the orthodox school begins. He admits that 
the Quran is a book of moral precepts, but denies that it is a code 
of laws. How radical this statement is we can appreciate, bearing 
in mind what has been said about the social structure of Moslem 
society, of which the Quran is in fact the very cornerstone. 

Abdur Rahm&n next considers the body of traditions which, as we 
have seen, are a second pillar of Moslem law. He properly points 
out that the six codes which are recognized as canonical ‘were not 
written down until three hundred years after Muhammad’s death. 
Further, although the editors of these collections attempted to exer¬ 
cise a critical judgment in making their selection from the mass of 
material at their disposition, their critical principles were not such 
as we with our historical method can approve. The conclusion is 
that this Hadith is neither convincing nor applicable to present 
conditions. 

Then comes the Igma, the consent of the community, which as 
we have seen means the consensus of legal opinion. This also is 
rejected by our modernist; he #fruld indeed allow it if it means 
the consent of the living community, for that would open the path 
to real progress. But this is precisely what orthodox Moslem 
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authorities cannot allow. Innovation is abhorrent to them. The 
kind of consensus which they uphold is therefore rejected by our 
author. 

Having disposed of these three sources of law tlje author has 
little difficulty with the one which remains—the analogy of faith. 
In fact, this being but an extension of the other three, it falls to the 
ground of itself when they are discredited. The thing which seems 
to escape the author's attention, but must be evident to us, is that 
in clearing the way for legal reform he is undermining the whole 
social system of Islam. Two examples will be sufficient to make this 
clear. 

The two social institutions against which civilization as we 
understand it most distinctly revolts are slavery and polygamy. 
That both were sanctioned by Muhammad, or rather that finding 
both in existence it never occurred to him to protest against them, is 
a matter of historical knowledge. Doubtless, being a humane man, 
he desired to make the lot of the slave tolerable. He recommended 
that slaves should be well treated, and he recognized the emancipa¬ 
tion or the redemption of a slave as a meritorious act; but the 
very fact that he made this attempt at amelioration shows that he 
regarded the institution as a part of the social order. And his 
conduct was in accord with this belief, for when he subdued the 
Jewish clan of Qainoqa and massacred the men in cold blood he 
sold the women and children into slavery. Nevertheless our 
author asserts that slavery is not recognized in the Quran, “which 
teaches that all men are one family and that all Moslems are 
brothers.” The brotherhood of all who believe in Muhammad 
is undoubtedly taught in the Quran, but that this relationship 
extends to those of other religions is nowhere asserted, and in 
fact is distinctly denied, and the brotherhood of Moslem master 
and slave is not allowed to interfere with the rights of the master 
or to change the status of the slave. The Prophet by his example, 
and in at least one passage by precept, taught that captives in 
war should be enslaved, and this has been the practice of his 
followers to the present day. Where slavery has been abolished 
in Muhammadan communities this has invariably been due to 
pressure from Christian nations. 
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In the matter of polygamy the facts are equally clear. In the 
early Arab communities there seems to have been no limit set to the 
number of wives that a man might legally possess. Muhammad 
in this case also attempted to lighten the evils of the existing system 
by enacting that a man should hot have more than four wives. 
There would seem to be no possibility of misunderstanding the 
language of the Quran: “Take in marriage of such women as please 
you, two or three or four. But if you fear that you cannot act 
equably then one, or the slaves which your right hand possesses.” 
Moslem jurists interpret the verse correctly when they say that it 
authorizes four wives of the first rank and as many concubines as 
a man can purchase. It seems strange, therefore, that our author 
can persuade himself that the sacred book recommends monogamy 
and only intends that a man may marry four wives in succession, 
not more than one to be his consort at one time. The practice of 
the Prophet himself is well known. After having given the divinely 
revealed command which I have just quoted, he published another 
revelation dispensing himself from obedience to the command and 
allowing him to take as many wives as he pleased. He had in fact 
as many as eleven at one time, and gave the correct interpretation of 
his language about female slaves by taking possession of his maid¬ 
servant Miriam, who bore him a .son. 

The conclusion of the book I am discussing, which shows the 
author’s aim, is as follows: 

Now we are free from the fetters of analogy, Igma, and tradition, and 
have shown that the Moslem law can consist only of the fundamental 
principles which are formulated in the Great Quran, such principles as are 
in harmony with the dictates of reason, common sense, and the human mind. 
On these foundations Moslem jurisprudence must be built up anew, in agree¬ 
ment with the spirit of the times, better adapted to the necessities of the 
present age. 

We must all sympathize with this purpose to reform the antiquated 
system which prevails in Muhammadan society, but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the strength of the opposition which the author will meet 
from his coreligionists when he conies to apply his theories to practical 
life. Religion is so closely interwoven with all the social institutions 
of orientals that the endeavor at reform meets with the stoutest 
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resistance. Our author himself gives us evidence on this point. 
Evidently he cannot let go of his religion. He eulogizes the Quran— 
the Great Quran as he calls it—as a book of divine origin, absolutely 
perfect and unparalleled. Muhammad is the last and greatest of 
the prophets, and he received his book by direct divine inspiration. 
Nevertheless even here his rationalism breaks with the views sanc¬ 
tioned by the orthodox. As is well known, the theologians of Islam 
have adopted the strictest theory of verbal inspiration. According 
to them the Quran existed from eternity in heaven, being written 
on a tablet of gold in the very words in which it was revealed to 
Muhammad. The angel Gabriel from time to time dictated the 
chapters to the Prophet, and once a year went over the whole with 
him so as to prevent the possibility of mistake. Our author will 
have none of this. God does not speak to men in human language, 
he says. The angels and devils spoken of in the Quran are not intel¬ 
ligent spirits, but only names for the beneficent or harmful forces 
of nature. The dictation of Gabriel is only an erroneous supersti¬ 
tion of some believers who took the traditions too literally; and the 
belief in the well-guarded tablet on which the autograph of the book 
of God is written is likewise an irrational superstition. 

Irrational this belief may be, but it has been held by all the great 
theologians who have formulated the religious beliefs of Islam for a 
thousand years, and it is still taught in the great Muhammadan 
schools. When we reflect on the influence which men learned in 
the law—and this means the theologians as I have said—when we 
reflect on the enormous influence which these men still have in 
Moslem society we can imagine the storm of opposition which will 
meet this author and men of like mind, should they really attempt 
the reform they have in mind. 

I have called the author of this book a modernist. In fact he 
reminds us of the Catholic modernists whose career we have watched 
with interest in countries nearer to us than India. Like them he 
wishes to give free course to modem thought, and like them he wishes 
to retain the religion in which he has been brought up. This is not 
strange. The Roman Catholic modernist has been from his earliest 
childhood a pupil of his church. He has looked upon Protestants 
as rebels against the divinely given authority of that church. He 
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does not wish to leave the church, though he may wish to reform it. 
Now the Muhammadan is more closely attached to his Quran and 
to its author than the Roman Catholic is to the church. From his 
earliest years he has heard the words of the sacred book. When he 
went to school it was his textbook. All the warmth with which 
the oriental clings to his religion is kindled by its language. And 
on the other hand Christians have always been represented to him 
as his inferiors. Theoretically he recognizes that they have a divine 
revelation. But he believes that that earlier revelation has been 
superseded by the one given to the Arabian prophet, and, besides, 
that Jews and Christians have wilfully perverted their Bible so as 
to conceal the predictions which it originally contained, and which 
pointed to Muhammad as the crown and seal of the prophetic line. 
When we reflect on this attitude (so ingrained in all Muhammadan 
thought) about men of another religion we understand why mis¬ 
sionaries find Moslems the most difficult of all men to approach 
with the gospel, and why even the most enlightened among them 
refuse to accept our religion. 

Nevertheless I think we may regard the book before us as a 
hopeful sign. It shows that Western thought is making inroads 
on the territory so carefully guarded by Moslem science. Perhaps 
one of the best results of Christian missions will be found to be such 
efforts to reform other religions and to introduce the institutions of 
modern society where hitherto they have been unknown. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE HAMMURABI CODE* 

The Laws of Hammurabi have been compared with the Mosaic Torah 
(Oettli, Mueller), with the XII Tables (Mueller), with the Talmud (Linfield, 
AJSL t XXXVI, pp. 40 ff.), but none of these groups of laws throws any 
light whatsoever on the arrangement of the Babylonian laws. 

Professor Lyon, whose analysis has been accepted as the best, refrains 
from comparing the code with any other body of laws. His paper proved 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the laws were grouped under two main 
headings: Property (6-126) and Persons (127-282). 

The purpose of this paper is primarily to analyse the code and inciden¬ 
tally to indicate some unexpected coincidences between the ancient Baby¬ 
lonian and the classical Roman jurisprudence. 

ANALYSIS OF THE CODE 
I. The Law op Procedure (1-5) 1 

1. False accusation (1-2) 

2. False witness (3-4) 

3. False decision (5)* 

II. The Law of Property (6-126)* 

1. The possession of property (6-52) 4 
A. Illegal Possession (6-25) 6 
a) Unwitnessed theft (6-20) 8 

1) of things (6—13) 7 

a. sacred and public (6-8) 8 

b. private (9-13) 

2) of persons (14-20) 

a. free (14)* 

b. slave (15-20) 10 


1 Abbreviations: Cuq (Ed. Cuq: Le Institutions Juridiques des Romain «*, Paris, 
1904-8); D (Justiniani Digesta ); G (Gaii I nstitutionum juris civilis commentarii, IV); 
Karlowa (O. Karlowa: Roemische Rechtsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1885-1901); Roby (H. J. 
Roby: Roman Private Law in the Time of Cicero and the Antonines, Cambridge, 1902). 
Literature on the structure: Kohler. Peiser, Ungnad: Hammurabi's Gesets, 1904-9; D. G. 
Lyon (in: Jour. Amer. Or. Soc., XXV, pp. 248 ff.); D. H. Mueller: Die Gesetse Ham - 
murabis, etc., Wien, 1903; S. Oettli: Das Ges. Ham. und die Torah Israels, Leipzig, 1903. 
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b) Witnessed theft (21-25) 

1) violent (21-24) 11 

2) clandestine (25) 12 

B. Legal Possession (26-52) 

a) Benefice of public lands (26-41) 1 * 

1) conditional possession (26-31) 14 

2) inalienable possession (32-41) 18 

b) Use of private lands (42-52) 

1) rented farm (42-47) 

2) mortgaged farm (48-52) 16 

2. Ownership of property (53-65 ff.). 17 Rights of the owner: 

1) Protection against damage caused by: (53-59) 18 
a. water (53-56) 

5. cattle (57-58) 
c. man (59) 

2) Lease of land (60-65) 

3. Acquisition of property (100-126). Forms of commerce: 

1) Partnership in trade (100-107) 

2) Wine traffic (108-11) 

3) Transportation of goods (112) 

4) Debt (banking) (113-19) 

5) Storage of grain (120-21) 

6) Deposit of valuables (122-26) 

III. The Law of Persons (127-282) 

1. The family (127-93) 

A. Marriage (127-61) 

Slander of wife (127) 1# 

a) The marriage contract (128) 

b) Dissolution of marriage (129-43) 20 

1) adultery of wife (129-32) 

2) absence of husband (133-36) 

3) divorce (137-43) 

a. by husband (137-40) 

6. by wife (141-43) 21 

c) Domestic restrictions (144-52) 

1) personal (144-49) 

а. restriction of right to take concubine (144r-45) 

б. restriction of right to sell slave wife (146-47) 

c. restriction of rights over diseased wife (148-49) 

2) pecuniary (150-52) 

a. restriction of rights of heirs (150) 

b. restriction of seizure for debt (151-52) 
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d) Crimes relating to marriage (153-58) 

1) connivance of wife with murderer (153) 

2) incest (154-58)“ 

e) Breach of promise (159-61) 

B. Inheritance (162-84) 

a) The estate of the wife (162-64). Heirs: 

1) children (162) 

2) father's house (163-64) 

b) The estate of the husband (165-84). Heirs: 

1) Grown-up sons (165-76) 

а. father free (165-71) 

mother free (165-69)** 
mother slave (170-716) 

2) Wife (171c-174)* 4 

б. father slave (mother free) (175-76a) 

3) Minor children (177) 

4) Daughters (178-84) 26 

C. Adoption (185-93) 

а) When can the adopted child be reclaimed? (185-90) 

1) not reclaimable (185-88) 

2) reclaimable (189-90) 

б) Inheritance by adopted son (191)“ 

c) Ingratitude of adopted son (192-93) 

2. Liability (194-282)* 7 

A. Liability arising from Tort (194-227)“ 

Change of infant by nurse (194) 

а) Bodily injury or death (195-223) 29 

1) caused by assault (195-214) 

а. males (195-208) 

malicious injury (195; 196-99; 200-205) 
unintentional injury (206; 207-8) 

б. females with young (209-10; 211-12; 213-14) 

2) caused by malpractice (215-23) 

а . of surgeon (215-17; 218-20) 

б. of physician (221-23) 

б) Pecuniary loss (224-27).*° Malpractice of: 

o. veterinary doctor (224-25) 

6. brander of slaves (226-27) 

B. Liability arising from Contract (228-82) 
a) Hire of labor (228-77) 

1) contract for job (228-67)* 1 

а. house-building (228-33) 

б. boat-building (234-35) 
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c. navigation (236-40) 

d. agriculture (241-60) 

ox (241-52) 
overseer (253-56): 
farm laborer (257-58) 
theft (259-60) 

e. shepherding (261-67) 

2) contract by the day (268-77)” 

а. animals (268-70), teams (271-72) 

б. laborer (273), artisan (274-75) 
c. boats (276-77) 

b ) Purchase of labor (slaves) (278-82) 

a. contract null (278; 279 ; 280-81)" 

b . rebellious slave (282) 


NOTES 

1 Like the Roman Jus civile , the Hammurabi Code is divided into 3 
sections: Jus actionum, Jus rerum , Jus personarum (usually in reversed 
order in Roman law). 

2 Cf. D, XLII, I, 55 (Judex postquam semel sententiam dixit .... 
corrigere sententiam non possit). 

* Hammurabi separates sharply “possession” and “ownership" as 
Roman law did (e.g., D, XLIII, 17, 1.2). (Cf. note 17.) 

4 The distinction of justa and injusia possessio was made by Roman 
authors, although these terms were not considered technical (Roby, I, 453). 

5 For Hammurabi theft created an illegal possession and was treated 
under this head; Rome saw in it a form of liability, while modem law con¬ 
siders it a crime. 

6 Hammurabi and Rome classified theft in manifestum and nec manifestum 
(G, III, 184-85); the original punishment of the first in both systems was 
death, which was later reduced to a heavy fine (for Rome see Cuq, II, 471). 

7 For the distinction of res sacrae , publicae , and privatae , cf. G, II, 4, et 11. 

8 On law 7, cf. Karlowa, II, 311 (“So war ein Sklave, ein filiusfamilias 
einer naturalis } nicht aber einer civilis possessio fahig” ....). 

9 Cf. G, III, 199 

10 For theft of slaves, cf. D, XIX, 5, 15, et XLVIII, 15, 6. In Rome the 
harboring of a fugitivus familiaris alienus could be prosecuted with an 
actio furti (cf. Mueller, 192, and references). 

11 Cf. G, III, 219 (vi bonorum raptorum). 

12 Cf. Roby, II, 217 (ex incendio rapinae ). 

13 Feudal tenure, so familiar in the Middle Ages, seems to be unknown 
in Roman law. 
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14 The benefice is forfeited by hiring a substitute (26) or neglect of land 
for 3 years (30-31). Capture causes a temporary loss of possession (27-29). 

16 The land cannot be transferred by the beneficiary to another person, 
nor can it be taken away from him without just cause. 

16 “If a corporal object was passed into the possession of the creditor as 
security for the discharge of an obligation it was properly pignus, if it was 
not put in possession, but treated by agreement as such security, it was 
hypotheca 11 (Roby, II, 102). Law 48 is a case of hypotheca , while 49-52 
refer to the pignus. 

17 After 53-56, which mark the transition (a usual feature of Hammu¬ 
rabi’s juristic technique), we have passed undoubtedly from the subject of 
possession of real estate to that of ownership of the same. While laws 
42-52 treat of the tenant (himma awilum efclam ana errehitim ukegema, 
42) in 57-65 ff. the subject becomes the bSl efclirn and the bil kirim (passim), 
and tenancy is now considered from the point of view of the owner (himma 
awilum efclam ana kirim zakapim ana sdkinim iddin .... 60). 

18 Cf. with 57 f. the actio de pastu pecoris (XII, Tab. and D, XIX, 5, 
14, 3), and with 59 the arborum furtim caesarum actio (XII, Tab. and Roby, 
II, 194). 

19 The two great sections of the Law of Persons begin with an article 
loosely connected with the context (127 and 194). R. Barest© (Le code Bab. 
d'Ham.; Nouv. Rev. hist, de droit franc, et etr., XXVII, 18) remarks on 127: 
“Ici se trouve un article isol6 qui ne paratt gu&re h sa place.” We must 
admit however that we could not find a more suitable place for these laws. 

“Cf. D, XXIV, 2, 1. 

11 T. G. Pinches (Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , V, 722) and M. 
Jastrow, Jr. (“Older and Later Elements in the Code of Hammurabi,” 
Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc ., XXXVI, 1 ff.), deny the right of the wife to take 
the initiative in a divorce suit. Law 142 proves, however, that the wife 
could eventually win a divorce suit. 

“A man cannot contract marriage: with his daughter (154), with his 
daughter-in-law (155), with his future daughter-in-law (156), with his 
widowed mother (157), and with his widowed stepmother (158). The 
marriage of brother and sister does not seem to be prohibited (as it was in 
Roman law). Cf., for nefariae nuptiae , Roby, I, 128-29. 

“Disinheritance of sons was optional at Rome (G, II, 123ff.; Just. 
Instit., II, 18, pr.). On gifts to sons, see Cuq, II, 689. 

“We would expect 171c-174 after 176a. Whether this section was 
accidentally misplaced or actually was intended to appear here we cannot 
decide. 

“Two classes of daughters are distinguished: (a) religious votaries 
(178-82). The various designations (entum iSippatum; zinniSat zikrum; 
iSippat gagim; iSippatu kadiStu; z£rma£ttu; iSippat ilu Marduk) are not 
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yet clearly understood (see Lyon in: Studies in the History of Religions 
Presented to C. H . Toy 1 1912). (h) daughters by a concubine (?) (SU.GE-tim) 
. (183-84). 

*Cf. G, II, 136. 

” If our analysis of laws 194-282 is correct, the parallelism with Roman 
law is most striking. G, III, 88, classifies the obligationes in two groups: 
ex contractu and ex delicto. All of Hammurabi’s subdivisions of these two 
groups (in addition to others lacking in the Babylonian law) are found in 
Roman Law (cf. notes 28, 31, 32). 

* G, III, 182, distinguishes four forms of obligationes ex delicto: furtum , 
rapina, damnum , injuria. The first two are considered by Hammurabi as 
forms of illegal possession (laws 6-25). 

*Cf. G, II, 220 ff. 

*° Cf. the Lex Aquilia (G, III, 210 ff). 

,l This contract is the Locatio conductio operis faciendi (Roby, II, 174 f.). 

n The Roman Locatio conductio operarum (Roby, II, 174). 

** On law 178 (one of the most interesting of the Code) cf. Cuq, II, 413, 
and D, XIX, I, 13, 1; XXI, I, 4. 

R. H. Pfeiffer 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SIGN URA§§U 

When the writer was working on his Origin and Development of Babylonian 
Writing , the sign UrafiSu, IS , puzzled him greatly. Delitzsch, the only 
scholar who had up to that time attempted an explanation of the origin, 

thought it was composed of ^ , “side,” plus “ great”—a theory 

that did not commend itself. Two forms of the sign are found in the early 
inscriptions. Uraina, ruler of Lagash in southern Babylonia, writing about 
3000 b.c., employs the form , while an undated inscription of about 
equal age, written probably, as the paleography suggests, in northern Baby¬ 
lonia, uses the form / Neither of these forms suggested at that time 

a picture of any recognizable object; the writer accordingly fell back upon 
the meanings for a suggestion. These included the gods Anu, Enmashtu 
(Ninib), Ibba, and Urash, a storm-cloud, a swarm of fish, a seer, some kind 
of a band, an all-enveloping garment, and an inclosed place or chamber, 
besides two words of doubtful translation. 
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The conclusion then arrived at was that “the real origin is obscure. 
Perhaps it was the representation of a storm-cloud, which naturally stood 
for a deity and was then extended to designate other deities. The envelop¬ 
ing nature of the cloud may have suggested an enveloping garment worn by 
priests, and a development of this might give the meaning seer. Or possibly 
the development was the other way. The picture may have represented 
some garment with a band about it worn by priests, and, from the garment, 
it came, in time, to stand for an enveloping cloud and then for deity.” 1 
In making this suggestion it was assumed that the form of the sign found in 
the inscriptions of Urnina was the oldest and stood nearest the original. 

Recently in making a new study of the inscriptions of Urnina, the writer 
endeavored to determine the meanings of the names of the buildings which 
Umina erected and the nature of the different structures. In order to 
do this he had recourse (1) to the possible translations of the Sumerian 
names, and (2) to the remains from Urnina’s time found at Telloh and 
described in De Sarzec’s Dicouvertes en ChaldSe, De Sarzec and Heuzey’s 
Une ville royale chaldiennes , and Gaston Cros’s Nouvelles fouiUes de Telloh. 
At once it was apparent that the only meaning of UraSSu that would apply 
to a building was tupuqtu , “inclosure” or “chamber.” Repeatedly Umina 
says “I built the ib-gal” “the great inclosure” or “the great chamber.” 
In connection with the sign in question he always uses the adjective gal , 
“great.” 

One of the most striking structures found in this lowest stratum of 
Telloh was a staircase. To speak accurately it was a series of staircases, 
because there was more than one. They were built on somewhat different 
levels and at different times. The French archaeologists designate it “le 
grand escalier.” Naturally it occurred to one’s mind to connect, at least 
tentatively, the great ib with “le grand escalier,” and to the writer's de¬ 
light, when the form of the sign employed in northern Babylonia was turned 
about as it stood in the earliest writing, when the lines still ran up and 
down as they still do in Chinese, it was evidently a picture of an inclosure 
or chamber, up the outside of which ran a staircase, thus j= . 

It seems clear, therefore, that we have discovered the pictographic 
origin of the sign. It represented a sacred chamber, perhaps the holy of 
holies of the temple, up to which, on its exterior wall, a staircase led. 
Naturally the picture of this sacred chamber could stand for the god wor¬ 
shiped there, for the priest or seer who served him, and, in time, for the gar¬ 
ment which enveloped the seer. Later, when the god was identified with 
the storm-cloud, the sign was employed to designate that also. 


1 Barton, Th• Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing , Part II, p. 240. 
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From this identification two consequences follow, one paleographic, the 
other historical. Paleographically the form , used in northern Baby¬ 
lonia, is earlier than the form H4~H > employed by Urnina. Historically 
the inscriptions of Urnina connect him with the building of the grand stair¬ 
case at Telloh. 

George A. Barton 

Bryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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THE MANICHAEAN SCRIPTURES 

If Mithra and his cult were in the early centuries rivals of the Christ and 
Christianity serious and important enough to call forth studies like those of 
Cumont } Christianity after the attainment of its canon, its supremacy in the 
Roman world, its orthodoxy, had scarcely a greater and more dangerous 
rival than Mani and Manichaeanism. It came, like Mithraism, from Per¬ 
sian lands, and like it was of an eclectic syncretism with an appeal to the 
popular imagination. Though it did not enjoy great honor in its home 
land, more particularly with the governmental authorities and the exponents 
of the state religion, it preceded Christianity into the populous and interest¬ 
ing, though to the Western mind unfortunately utterly remote and foreign, 
regions of Shamanism, Brahmanism, Taoism, and Buddhism, and through¬ 
out the Middle Ages remained more than a rival of Christianity there. 

This significant factor in the religious life of humanity has, of course, 
been carefully studied for many years, and large and important volumes 
have been dedicated to its history and to a systematic presentation of its 
teachings. But with it all there has remained about it much of a prob¬ 
lematic nature, much that was mysterious and unintelligible. This was 
due not to lack of diligence and acumen on the part of authors, many of 
whom wrote a half-century or more ago, but to the lack of good source- 
material. Owing to severe governmental repression, accompanied in the 
end by considerable decrease in popular interest, the scriptures and litera¬ 
tures of the Manichaeans had largely disappeared, and fragments of them 
and information about them and their adherents were obtainable only from 
adverse polemical writings. 

Of late, especially through explorations and excavations in the heart of 
Asia, a considerable amount of better source-material has been added to 
our scanty store. But, though Cumont himself devoted considerable 
“Researches” to the problem, Manichaeanism has not yet found its Cumont. 
The latest extensive publication on the subject, two volumes by Prosper 
Alfaric, 1 is not intended to furnish this full and final study, but rather to 
prepare the way for it by most necessary preliminary labors. In the very 
nature of the case, the source-material referred to above, both new and old, 
was scattered far and wide in many volumes, some of them high in price or 
out of print, and difficult to obtain at any price. It will, therefore, be most 

i Lea Hcriturea Manichiennea. By Prosper Alfaric. I. Vue ginirale , iii+154 pages; 
II. lttude analytique, 240 pages. Paris: £mile Nourry, 1918-19. 
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gratifying to other students, as well as to Dr. Alfaric himself, to have it thus 
gathered up in small compass and in convenient form. 

The first volume gives a very good general survey in two parts, the 
first dealing with the “Constitution/’ i.e., the origin and general charac¬ 
teristics of the scriptures and sacred writings, composed, adopted, or used 
by Mani and the Manichaeans, the second with the history of these books, 
their propagation and wide dissemination, followed by rapid and pretty 
thorough disappearance, which left but few and not extensive fragments 
surviving. A brief sketch of these survivals and a general appreciation of 
their interest, meaning, and value concludes the volume. The second 
volume presents the documents themselves. The first part analyzes in 
great detail and gives much in complete translation of what remains of 
scriptures properly Manichaean, the writings of Mani himself and of dis¬ 
ciples and followers. The second section sketches, quite naturally in 
somewhat less detail, the scriptures adopted by the Manichaeans, Jewish, 
Christian, and pagan, the latter including with Hellenic works, Zoroastrian 
or Mazdaean and Buddhistic writings. This arrangement entails some repe¬ 
titions, which to the author meant added labor; to the student these will be 
a help rather than a hindrance with such refractory materials. 

Dr. Alfaric was well prepared for his difficult undertaking by his studies 
on the intellectual development of St. Augustine, whose writings are one of 
the chief sources, in some respects the most important, for the history and 
the sacred literature of Mani and his church. The excellence of the work 
is further guaranteed by the fact that the publication was encouraged by 
the Soci4t6 Asiatique. The student may therefore in the main safely trust 
the facts and materials presented. 

It goes without saying, that work entailing collection of materials from 
modern publications in French, English, German, Russian, etc., about 
writings preserved in a fragmentary way in Latin, Greek, Syriac, Arabic, 
Persian, Chinese, etc., cannot be of absolutely even excellence nor wholly 
up to date throughout, more particularly because no small amount of this 
work was done during the great world-war, from the shadow of which we 
are barely emerging. Even the extraordinarily able, diligent, and pains¬ 
taking Chauvin was not able to attain perfection in his standard Bibli- 
ographie Arabe . Considering the difficulties under which the work was 
done the reviewer cannot but express admiration for the degree of accuracy 
and completeness attained by Dr. Alfaric. 

It was hardly to be expected that notice should have been taken in 
Volume I, page 15 (note 11), and Volume II, page 124 (note 2), of the 
reviewer’s own brief examination of-the source-material on Harmonius, 
son of Bardaisan, AJSL , XXXII (1916), 199-202. It is less easy to under¬ 
stand how Lidzbarski’s publication of the text of the Mandaean Sidra de 
Jahja , which came out in 1905, escaped the author’s eye (Vol. I,p. 6, n. 6), 
though of course war-time conditions may well have prevented him from 
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knowing about the second volume, containing introduction, translation, 
and commentary, which appeared in 1915. On Mazdak and the Mazda- 
kites, it seems to the reviewer that Noeldeke’s Geschichte der Sassaniden , 
Arthur Christensen’s UEmpire des Sassanides, and Barthold’s “ Die persische 
Schu’ubiya,” ZDMG , XXVI (1912, Fest-Schrift fur Ignaz Goldziher), 
249-66, should have been consulted and mentioned. 

The reviewer, being an Arabist, was particularly gratified to find much 
grist for his mill* in Dr. Alfaric’s publication. There is not a little that is 
new and good, and still more that gives impetus to new research and re¬ 
examination of former opinions on the relations of Mohammed and Islam 
to Sabians, Mandaeans, and Manichaeans. To one or two points, however, 
the reviewer believes he must take exception. The statement (Vol. I, 
p. 75) that translation of Manichaean writings was not possible during the 
time of the c Ummayads can hardly stand. The author himself mentions 
facts that make this bald statement rather doubtful (Vol. I, pp. 73 f.), and 
the writings of Henri Lammens on the period of the c Ummayads will go 
far toward changing Dr. Alfaric’s opinion on this matter. In this connec¬ 
tion the reviewer must beg Dr. Alfaric to revise his writing of Hadjdj&dj 
b. Jusuf (Vol. I, p. 73), as, indeed, the transliterations throughout will 
bear generous revision. Such revision has evidently been begun, but has 
not been carried through in the case of Theodore Abti Qurra (written abou- 
Karra , Vol. I, p. 74, where “ou 6v6que de Carrhes” should be deleted; 
abou-Kourra thereafter, until Vol. II, Index, p. 234, has abou Qourra). On 
Ibn al Moqaffa and Kalila wa Dimna , Vol. I, p. 76, Hertel, Das Paficatantra , 
Leipzig, 1914, p. 392, n. 1, and, especially, Noeldeke, Burzoe f s Einleitung 
zu dem Buche Kalila wa Dimna , Strassburg, 1912, pp. 3 f. and p. 15, should 
be added. The reviewer was rather surprised to find his old friends, the 
Barmecides, one time considered Zoroastrians, classed as Manichaeans 
(Vol. I, pp. 79 and 102); perhaps Barthold’s article on “Barmak” in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam will convince Dr. Alfaric, as it has convinced the 
reviewer, that they were Buddhists of Balkh. Al-Dj&hiz, quoted or referred 
to a number of times, may hardly at this late date be described as little 
known (Vol. I, p. 121); nor is his Livre des animaux any longer in part 
unpublished (ed. Cairo 1323/4=1905/6, bad, but published). 

It is perfectly correct, of course, that quotations of Manichaean litera¬ 
ture by ancient or medieval authors should be given as far as possible in 
the author’s own words; yet some hint of the fact that Birfin! is probably 
using Moslem language when he says that Mani represented himself as 
“the seal of the prophets,” and that the Acta Archelai say the same thing 
in other words (Vol. II, p. 37), might have been given. Or may the phrase¬ 
ology of Mohammed and the Moslems in this case as in others be due to 
Manichaean, or Mandaean (Sabian), or similar Jewish, Christian, or Gnostic 
influence ? Some of the misprints, by which the volumes are disfigured to 
a much greater extent than the little tables of errata show, are disconcerting 
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at first sight and seriously mar the pleasure of the reader; engendris 
(Vol. II, p. 25), for inengendris (p. 24) (Ay tvvrpovs), is only one case of well 
over a hundred. Montgomery’s Samaritans is quoted once after the edi¬ 
tion, Philadelphia, 1907, another time as Oxford, 1913. The Acta Archelai 
are quoted frequently (the reviewer does not know, whether throughout) 
after Lacagni’s chapters, although the author knows the edition of Beeson 
and is evidently using it (Vol. I, p. 21). From Beeson’s edition I John 5:19 
might have been added to the New Testament passages, which Mani, as 
represented in the Acta Archelai , quotes. 

It is evident that, in spite of the essential excellence of the work, there 
is still room for improvement; particularly in externals, it is true, but yet 
most necessary improvement. It is to be hoped that this edition, which 
otherwise bears some of the marks of war-time work, may, because of post¬ 
war conditions, have been struck off in a sufficiently limited number of copies 
to necessitate a new edition in not too long a time. For no doubt Dr. Alfaric 
is as conscious as are others of the imperfections, chiefly in proofreading, 
that mar the first print of this work of lasting value, and with his well-wishers 
desires that this value may be enhanced by their speedy correction. 

M. Sprengling 

University of Chicago 
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